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PREFACE. 



Etert person, who can be said to really live at all, 
loads two lives during tliis period of mortal existence. 
TIio one life is outward; it is passed in reading the 
thoughts of others ; in contemplating the struggles, 
the defeats, the victories, the virtues, the sins, in fine, 
oil things which make the history of those who sur^ 
round us; and in gazing upon the structures which 
Art has reared, or paintings which she hath inscribed 
on the canvas ; or looking upon the grand temple of 
the material universe, and beholding scenes painted 
by a hand more skilled, more wondrous, in its creative 
power, than ever can be human hand. The life passed 
in examining what other minds have produced, or liv- 
ing other men's lives by looking at their deeds, or in 
any way discerning what addresses the bodily eye or 
tlie physical ear, — this is often wise and well ; essential, 
indeed, to any inner life; but it is outward, not self- 
centred, not the product of our own individual natures. 

But tlie thought of others suggests or develops 
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4 PREFAOB. 

thought of our own — tho history of other men, as it is 
writing itsolf imperisliahly every day upon tlieir souls, 
or already has written itsolf in letters of living light or 
lines of gloomy blackness — gives rise to internal sym- 
patliy or abhorrence on the part of us who look on and 
road what is thus writing and written. Our own spirits 
are stirred within us : our passions, which have been 
sleeping lions, our affections and aspirations, before 
angels with folded wings, — these are awakened by what 
otiiers are doing, and tlien we struggle witli the bad or 
yield to it ; we obey or disobey the good, and our in- 
ternal moral life begins ; the outward universe or the 
Great Spirit in our hearts speaks to our souls, leading 
first to inward dissatisfaction, then to aspiration for 
and attainment of holiness, and now Uie inner spiritual 
life, which shall transfigure all outward life, and throw 
its own light and give its own hue to all the outward 
universe, has begun. Tiiese two lives aro parallel 
streams ; often they mingle their waters, and each im- 
parts its own hue and characteristic to tlie other. 
Sometimes the outer life is tlie main stream ; men live 
only in other men's thoughts and deeds — look only 
upon tlie material universe, and retire but seldom 
within : the inner life is but a silver thread — a little 
rill, scarce discoverable save by Uie eye of God. Again, 
with many the outer life is but little; tlie passing 
•cone, tlie din of the battle which humanity is ever 
waging, the one scarce is gazed upon or tlie other board 
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bj tliose who retire much from the outward world, 
and live almost exclusively upon their own thoughts, 
and in an ideal realm of fancy, or a real one of in- 
ternal conflict, which is hidden from the outer vision. 
Better is it when the stream of outward and inner life 
are both full and broad — when the glories of the 
material universe attract the gaze, the realm of litera- 
ture and learning invite the willing feet to wander 
in paths where poetry has planted many flowers, phi- 
losophy many a sturdy oak of truth, which centuries 
cannot overthrow — and when, on the other hand, 
men do not forget to retire often within, and find their 
own minds kingdoms, where many a noble thought 
spontaneously grows ; tlieir own souls heavens, where, 
the bnsy world witlidrawn, they commune much with 
tlicir own aspirations, fight many a noble battle with 
whatever hinders tlicir spiritual peace, and where tliey 
commune yet more with tliat Comforter, the Divine 
Spirit, and Christ, that Friend and Helper of all who 
are seeking to make the life of tliought and desire, as 
well as outward word and deed, high and holy. 

It is «ot a brother's part to pass critical judgment upon 
a sister's literary attainments, or mental and spiritual 
gifts, nor is it needful in reference to Madame Ossoli. 
The world never has questioned her great learning or 
rich and varied culture ; these have been uniformly 
acknowledged. As a keen and sagacious critic of 
literature, as an admirer of whatever was noble, an 
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•bhorrer of all low and mean, tliia she was early, and 
is, 80 far as we know, witliout anj question regarded. 
That her judgments have alwajs been acquiesced in is 
fiur from true ; but the public has ever believed them 
alike sincere and fearless. The life wiUiout, — tliat of 
culture and intelligent, careful observation, — all know 
ikai stream to liave been full to orerflowing. 

More and more, too, erery year, the public are be- 
ginning to recognize and appreciate the richness and 
the beauty of her inner life. The rery keenness of her 
critical acumen, — the very boldness of her rebuke of all 
she deemed petty and base — tlie very truthfulness of 
her conformity to her own standard — her very abhor- 
rence of all cant and mere conformity, long prevented, 
and even yet somewhat hinder, many from adequately 
recognizing the loving spirit, the sympaUietic nature, 
the Christian faith, and spiritual devoutuess which made 
her domestic and social life, her action amid her own 
kindred and nation, and in Rome, for those not allied to 
her by birtli and lineage, at once kindly, noble, and full 
of holy self-sacrifice. Tct continually the world is 
learning tliese tilings : tlie history of her life, as her 
memoirs reveal it, the testimony of so many witnesses 
here and in other lands, a more careful study and a 
wider reading of her works, are leading, pcrha|)s 
rapidly enough, to a true appreciation of tlie spiritual 
beauty of her soul, and men see tliat tlie waters of 
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her inner life form a stream at once clear and pare, 
deep and broad. 

In presenting to the public the last volume of Mar- 
garet Fuller's works, the Editor is encouraged to hope 
for them a candid, cordial reception. It has been a 
work of love on his part, for which he has over felt 
inadequate, and from it for a time shrunk. But each 
volume has had a wider and more cordial welcome than 
its prodccossor, and works received by the groat public 
almost with coldness when first published, have, when 
republished, had a large and cheering circulation, and, 
what is far better, a kindly appreciation not only by the 
few, but oven by the many. This is evidence enough 
that the progress of time has brought the public and my 
sister uito closer sympathy and agreement, and a better 
understanding on its part of her true views and char- 
acter. 

The present volume is less tlian any of its predeces- 
sors a republication. Only one of its articles has ever 
appeared before in book form. As a book, it is, then, 
essentially new, though some of its reviews and essays 
have appeared in the columns of the Tribune and Dial. 
A large portion of it has never appeared at all in print, 
especially its poetical portions. The work of collecting 
these essays, reviews, and poems has been a difficult 
one, much more than attended tlie preparation of 
the previous volumes. Unable, of course, to consult 
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their author as to any of them, the revision I hare 
giren is doubtless very imperfect, and requires hu^ 
allowance. It is even possible tliat among tlie poems 
one or more written by friends and sent her, or copied 
from some other author, may have crept in unawares ; 
but this all possible pains have been taken to prevent. 
Such as it is, the volume is now before the public ; it 
truly reveals her inner and outer life, and is doubtless 
the last of the volumes containing the writings of 
Maboabet Fulleb Ossou. 
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PART I. 



REVIEWS. 



MENZEL'S VIEW OF GCETHE- 

Menzel's view of Goethe is that of a Pliilisfine, in the 
least opprobrious sense of the term. It is one which has long 
been applied in Germany to petty cavillers and incompetent 
critics. I do not wish to convey a sense so disrespectful in 
Fpcnking of Menxel. He has a vigorous and brilliant mind, , 
and a wide, though imjicrfcct, culture. He is a man of talent, U^ 
but talent cannot comprehend genius. He judges of Gccthe 
as a Philistine, inasmuch as he does not enter into Canaan, 
and readi the prophet by the light of his own law, but looks at 
him from without, and tries him by a rule beneath whicli he 
never lived. That there toas something Mensel saw ; what 
that something was not he saw, but what it was l.e could not 
see ; none could see ; it was something to be felt and known at 
the time of itj( apjuirition, but the clear sight of it was re- 
served to a day far enough removed from its sphere to get a 
commanding point of view. Has that day come ? A little 
while ago it seemed so ; certain features of Goethe's person- 

8 (13) 




14 UFB WITHOUT AND UFB WITHIN. 

alitj, certain results of his tendency, bad become so manifest. 
Bui as the plants he planted mature, they slicd a new seed 
for a yet more noble growth. A wider experience, a dcc|>er 
insight, make rejected words come true, and bring a more re- 
fined perception of meaning already discerned. Like all his 
elder brothers of the elect band, the forlorn hope of humanity, 
be obliges us to live and grow, that we may walk by his side ; 
▼ainly we strive to leave him behind in some niche of tliQ 
ball of our ancestors ; a few steps onwanl and we finddnm 
again, of yet sercner eye and more towering mien than on 
bis other pedestal. Former measurements of his size have, 
like the girdle bound by the nymphs round the infant Apollo, 
only served to make him outgrow the unworthy compass. 
The still rising sun, with its broader light, shows us it is not 
yet noon. In him is soon perceived a profihct of our own 
age, as well as a representative of his own ; and we doubt 
whether the revolutions of the century be not required to in- 
terpret the quiet depths of his Saga, 

Sure it is that none Ims yet found Goethe's place, as sure 
that none can chiim to bo his peer, wlio lias not some time, 
ay, and for a long time, been his pupil 1 

Yet much truth lius been sixiken of liim in detail, some by 
Meozel, but in so superficial a spirit, and with so narrow a 
▼iew of its bearings, as to have all the efl*ect of foliehood. 
Such denials of the crown can only fix it more firmly on the 
head of the ** Old Ileal hen.** To such tlie best answer may bo 
given in the words of pettina Drentan : *' Tlie others critici:^ 
thy works ; I only know that they lead us on and on till we 
live in them." And tlius will all criticism end in making 
more men and women read these works, and ** on and on," 
till they forget whether the author be a patriot or a moralist, 
in the deep humanity of the thought, the breathing nature of 
the scene. While words they have accepted with immediate 
approval fade from memory, these ofV-denied words of keen, 
eokl truth return with ever new force and significance. 
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Blen should be true, wise, beautifuly pure, and aspiring. 
This man was true and wise, capable of all things. Because 
he did not in one short life complete his circle, can we afford 1/ 
to lo5e him out of sight ? Can we, in a world where so few 
men have in anj degree redeemed their inheritance, neglect a 
nature so rich and so manifestly progressive? 

Historically considered, Grcothe needs no apology. His bo- 
ealled faults fitted him all the better for the part he had to 
play. In cool possession of his wide-ranging genius, he taught 
the imagination of Germany, that the highest flight should be 
as«ociatcd with the steady sweep and undaszled eye of the 
eagle. Was he too much the connoisseur, did he attach too 
great an importance to the cultivation of taste, where just 
then German literature so much needed to be refined, polished, 
and harmonised ? Was he too sceptical, too much an experi- 
mentalist, — how else could he have formed himself to be the 
keenest, and, at the same time, most nearly universal of 
observers, teaching theologians, philosophers, and patriots thai 
nature comprehends them all, commands them all, and that no 
one development of life must exclude the rest ? Do you talk, 
in the easy cant of the day, of (German obscurity, extrava- 
gance, ])edantry, and bad taste, — and will you blame this 
man, whose Greek, Engli<>h, Italian, German mind steered so 
clear of these rocks and shoals, clearing, adjusting, and calm- 
ing on each side, wherever he turned his prow ? [Was he noi 
just enough of an idealist, just enough of a realist, for his 
peculiar task ? If you want a moral enthusiast, is not there 
Schiller? If piety, of purest, mystic sweetness, who but 
Novalis? Exuberant sentiment, that treasures each withered 
leaf in a tender breast, look to your Richter. Would you 
have men to find pinusible meaning for the deepest enigma, 
or to hang up each map of literature, well painted and dotted 
on its proper roller, — there are the Schlegels. Men of ideaa 
were numerous as migratory crows in autumn, and Jacobi 
wrote the heart into philosophy, as well as he could. Who 
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eould fiU Gceihe'i place to Germanj, and to the world, of 
which the u now the teacher ? HU moch-reTiled arUtocratic 
tarn was at that time a reconciling eleinont. It it plain why 
he was what he was, for his country and his ago. 

WhocTcr looks into the history of his youth, will be struck 
by a peculiar force with which all things worked together to 
prepare him for his ofllce of artist-critic to the then chaotip 
worid of thought in hU country. Wlmt «d unuwall^ raried 
iceae of childhood and of youth ! What endkss change and 
contrast of circumstances and influences ! Father and mothtsr, 
life and literature, world and nature, — playing into one 
another's hands, always by antagonism ! Never was a child 
to carefully guarded by fate against prejudice, against un- 
doe bias, against any engrossing sentiment Nature having 
given him power of poetical sympathy to know every situa- 
tion, would not permit him to make himself at home in any. 
And how early wliat was most peculiar in his character 
manifested itself, may be seen in these anecdotes related by 
his mother to Dettina. 

Of Gcethe's chiUlliood. — ** lie was not willing to play with 
other little children, unless they were very fair. In a circle 
he began suddenly to weep, screaming, ' Take away the black, 
ugly diild ; I cannot bear to have it here.' He eould not bo 
pacified ; they were obliged to take him home, and there the 
mother could lianlly console him for the child's ugliness, lie 
was then only three years old." 

** His mother was surprised, that when his brother Jacob 
died, who liad been his pUymate, he shed no tear, but rather 
•eemed annoyed by tlio lamentations of those around him. 
But afterwards, when his mother a»ked whether he had not 
loved his brother, he ran into his room and broughl from 
under his bed a bundle of papers, all written over, and said 
he had done all this for Jacob." 

£vea so in huer years, had he been asked if he had not 
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IvTed his ooantrj and his fellow-men, he would not haTe an- 
swered by tears and vows, but pointed to his works. 

In the first anecdote is observable that love of symmetry in 
extcnial relations which, in manhood, made him give up the 
woman he loved, because she would not have been in place 
among the old-fashioned furniture of his father's house ; and 
dictated the course which, at the crisis of his life, led him to 
choose an outward peace rather than an inward joy. In the 
second, he displays, at the earliest age, a sense of his vocation 
as a recorder, the same which drew him afterwards to write 
his life into verse, rather than clothe it in action. His indi- 
rcctncss, his aversion to the frankness of heroic meetings, is 
repulsive and suspicious to generous und flowing natures ; yei 
many of the more delicate products of the mind seem to need 
these sheaths, lest bird and insect rifle them in the bud. 

And if this subtlety, isolation, and distance be the dictate 
of nature, we submit, even as we are not vexed that the wild 
lice thonhl hide iu honey in some old moss-grown tree, rather 
than in the glass hives of our gardens. We believe it will 
repay the paios we take in seeking for it, by some peculiar 
flavor from unknown flowers. Was Goethe the wild bee? 
We see that even in his boyhood he showed himself a very 
Egyptian, in bis love for disguises; forever expressing his 
thouglit in roundabout ways, which seem idle mummery to a 
mind of Spartan or Roman mould. Had he some simple thing 
to tell his friend, he read it from the newspaper, or wrote it 
into a payable. Did he make a visit, he put on the hat or 
wig of some other roan, and made his bow as Sclimidt or 
Sclilossor, that they might stare, when he spoke as Gicthe. 
He gives as the highest instance of passionate grief, that he 
gave up for one day watching the tedious ceremonies of the 
imperial coronation. In daily life many of these carefully 
reconled passages have an air of platitude, at which no wonder 
the Edinburgh Ileview laughed. Yet, on examination, they 
fluts full of mcauing. And when we see the same propensity 

2* 
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writing itself into Ganjmede, Malioinet's aong, the Dajaderei 
and Faust, telling all GoBthe's religion in Mignon and Aluka- 
na, all his wisdom in the Westem-Eustem Divan, we respect 
ity accept, all hut love it 

This theme is for a Tolume, and I most quit it now. A 
hrief summary of wluit Gccthe was suffices to vindicate his 
existence, as an agent in history and a part of nature, but will 
DOl meet tlie objections of those who measure him, as they 
have a right to do, by the standard of ideal manhood! 

Most men, in judging another man, ask. Did he live up to 
our standard ? 

But to me it seems desirable to ask rather. Did he live up 
to his own ? 

So possible is it that our consciences may be more enlight- 
ened than that of the Gtentile under consideration. And if 
we can find out how much was given him, we are told, in a 
pure evangelium, to judge thereby how much shall be 
required. 

Now, Goethe has given us both his own standard and the 
way to apply it. " To appreciate any man, learn first what 
object he proiKMcd to himself; next, what degree of earnest- 
ness he showed with regard to attaining that objecU" 

And this is part of his hymn for man made in the divine 
image, '^Thb Godlikk." 

** Hail to the Unknown, the 
Higher Being 
Felt within us ! 

** Unfeeling 
As nature, 
Still shineth the sun 
Over good and evil ; 
And on the sinner, 
Smile M 00 the best, 
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Moon and stars. 
Fate too, &c 

^ There can none but man 
Perform the Impossible. 
He anderstandethy 
Chooseth, and judgeth ; 
He can impaK to the 
Moment duration. 

" He alone mnj 
The good reward, 
The guiitj punish, 
Mend and deliver ; 
All the wayward, anomalous 
Bind in the useful. 

" And the Immortals, 
Them we reverence 
As if they were men, and 
Did, on a grand scale, 
What the best man in little 
Does, or fain would do. 

" Let noble man 
Be helpful and good ; 
' Ever creating 

The Right and the Useful ; 
Type of those lofVier 

Beings of whom the heart whisperB.** 

This standard is high enough. It is what every man should 
express in action, the poet in music 1 

And this ofilce of a judge, who is of purer eyes than to be- 
hold iniquity, and of a sacred oracle, to whom other men may 
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go to ask wlien thej thould choose a friend, when face a foe, 
this great genius does not adequately fulfil. Too often has 
the priest left the shrine to go and gather simples bj the aid 
of spells whose might no pure power needs. Glimpses are 
found in his works of the highest spirituality, but it is blue sky 
seen through chinks in a roof which should never have been 
buildcd. He lias useJlife to excess. lie is too rich for his 
nobleness, too judicious for his inspiration, too humanly wise 
for his divme mission. He might have been a priest ; he is 
only a sage. 

An Epicurean sage, say the multitude. This seems to 
me unjust He is also called a debauchee. There may 
be reason for such terms, but it is partbl, and received, as 
they will be, by the unthinking, they are as false as Alen- 
sel's abuse, in tlie impression they convey. Did Gosthe value 
the present too much ? It was not for the Epicurean aim of 
pleasure, but for use. He, in this, was but an instance of 
reaction, in an age of painful doubt and restless striving as to 
the future. Was his private life stained by profligacy? 
That fnr largest portion of his life, which is ours, and which 
is expressed in his works, is an unbroken scries of cflorts to 
develop the higher elements of our being. I cannot sfieak to 
private gossip on this subject, nor even to well-authenticated 
venkions of his private life. Here are* sixty volumes, by him- 
self and others, which contain sufficient evidence of a life of 
severe labor, steadfast forbearance, and an intellectual growth 
almost unparalleled. That he has failed of the highest fulfil- 
ment of his high vocation is certain, but he was neither Epi- 
curean nor sensualist, if we consider his life as a whole. 

Yet he had failed to reach his highest development ; and 
how was it tliat he was so content with tliis incompleteness, 
nay, tlie scrcnest of men ? His serenity alone, in such a time 
of scepticism and sorrowful seeking, gives him a claim to all 
our study. See how he rides at anchor, lordly, rich in freight, 
every white tail ready to be unfurled at a moment's warning I 
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And it mu8t be a verj slight sarvej which can confoand this 
calm self-trust with selfish indifference of temperaroenL In- 
deedy he, in various ways, lets us see how little he was helped 
in this respect by temperament. But we need not his decla- 
rationy — the case speaks for itself. Of all that perpetual ac- 
complishment, that unwearied constructiveness, the basis mast 
be sunk deeper than in temperament He never halts, never 
repines, never is puzzled, like other men ; that tranquillitj, 
full of life, that ceaseless but graceful motion, ** without haste, 
without rest," for which we all are striving, he has attained. 
And is not his love of the noblest kind ? Reverence the 
highest, have patience with the lowest Let this day's per- 
formance of the meanest duty be thy religion. Are the stars 
too distant, pick up that pebble that lies at thy foot, and from 
it learn the all. Go out like Saul, the son of Kish, look ear- 
nestly nHer the meanest of thy father's goods, and a kingdom 
•hall be brought thee. The least act of pure self-renunciation 
hallows, for the moment, all within its sphere. The philoso- 
pher mny mislead, the devil tempt, yet innocence, though 
woundcfl and bleeding as it goes, must reach at last the holy 
city. The power of sustaining himself and guiding others 
rewards man sufficiently for the longest apprenticeship. Is 
not this lore the noblest ? 

Yes, yes, but still I doubt "Tie true, he says all this in a 
thousand beautiful forms, but he does not warm, he does noi 
inspire me. In his certainty is no bliss, in his hope no love, 
in his faithino glow. How is this ? 

A friend, of a delicate penetration, observed, ** His atmos- 
phere was so calm, so full of light, that I hoped he would teach 
me his secret of cheerfulness. But I found, afler long search, 
that he had no better way, if he wished to check emotion or 
clear thought, than to go to work. As his mother tells us, 
' My son. If he had a grief, made it into a poem, and so got 
rid of it' This mode is founded in truth, but does not 
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And it must be a verj slight sarvej which can confoand this 
calm self-trust with selfish indiflference of temperament In- 
deed, he, in various ways, lets us see how little he was helped 
in this respect by temperament. But we need not his decla- 
ration, — the case speaks for itself. Of all that perpetual ac- 
complishment, that unwearied constructiveness, the basis must 
be sunk deeper than in temperament lie never hnlts, never 
repines, never is puzzled, like other men ; that trnnquillitj, 
full of life, that ceaseless but graceful motion, ^ without haste, 
without rest," for which we all are striving, he has attained. 
And is not his lovo of the noblest kind ? Reverence the 
higliest, have patience with the lowest Let this day's per- 
formance of the meanest duty be thy religion. Are the stars 
too distant, pick up that pebble that lies at thy foot, and from 
it learn the all. Go out like Saul, the son of Kish, look ear- 
nestly nHer the meanest of thy father's goods, and a kingdom 
shall be brought thee. The least act of pure self-renunciation 
hallows, for the moment, all within its sphere. The philoso- 
pher may mislead, the devil tempt, yet innocence, though 
woundcfl and bleeding as it goes, must reach at last the holy 
city. The power of sustaining himself and guiding others 
rewards man sufficiently for the longest apprenticeship. Is 
not this lore the noblest ? 

Yes, yes, but still I doubt "Tie true, he says all this in a 
thousand beautiful forms, but he does not warm, he does noi 
inspire me. In his certainty is no bliss, in his hope no love, 
in his faithiuo glow. How is this ? 

A friend, of a delicate penetration, observed, ** His atmos- 
phere was so calm, so full of light, that I hoped he would teach 
me his secret of cheerfulness. But I found, afler long search, 
that he had no better way, if he wished to check emotion or 
clear thought, tlmn to go to work. As his mother tells us, 
' My son. If he had a grief, made it into a poem, and so got 
rid of it' This mode is founded in truth, but does not 
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involve the whole truth. I want the method which is indicated 
bj the phrase, ' PerseTerance of the saints.' ** 

Tills touched the very point Gcethe attained onlj the 
perseverance of a man. He was true, for he knew that noth- 
ing can be false to him who is true, and that to genius nature 
has pledged her protection. Had he but seen a little farther, 
he would have given this covenant a higher expression, and 
been more deeply true to a diviner nature. 

In another article on Gcelhe, I shall give some account of 
that period, when a too determined action of the intellect 
limited and blinded him for the rest of hb life ; I mean only 
in comparison with what he should have been. Had it been 
otherwise, what would he not have attained, who, even thus 
self-enchained, rose to Ulyssean stature. Connected with this 
is the fact, of which he spoke with such sarcastic solemnity to 
Eckermann — ^ My works will never be popular." 

I wish, also, to consider the Faust, Elective Affinities, Ap- 
prenticeship and Pilgrimages of Wilhelm Meister, and Iphi- 
genia, as aflbrding indications of the progress of his genius 
here, of its wants and pros|>ects in future spheres of activity. 
For the present I bid him farewell, as his friends always hava 
done, in hope and trust of a better meeting. 
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*' Nemo oontni Deom nld I>eiit ipte.** 

" Wer Orottet will muss sieb lasammen rtflen ; 
In der Beschninknng leigt rich ertt der Meister, 
Und der Getets nor Ktnn ane Frcikeit geben.** * 

The first of these mottoes is thnt prefixed by Goethe to 
the ln5;t books of "* Diditung und Wahrheit*" These books 
rcconi the hour of turning tide in his life, the time when he 
was cnlled on for a choice at the •• Parting of the Ways." 
From these months, which gave the sun of his youth, ilie 
crisis of his manhood, date the birth of Egroont, and of Faust 
too, though the latter was not published so early. They saw 
the rise and decline of his love for Lili, apparently the truest 
love he ever knew. That he was not himself dissatisfied 
with the results to which the decisions of this era led him, we 
may infer from his choice of a motto, and from the calm 
beauty with which he has invested the record. 

The Parting of the Ways I The way he took led to court- 
favor, wealth, celebrity, and an independence of celebrity. It 
led to large performance, and a wonderful economical manage- 
ment of intellect It led Faust, the Seeker, from the heights 
of his own mind to the trodden ways of the world. There, 
indeed, he did not lose sight of the mountains, but he never 
breathed their keen air again. 

* ** He who woald do greet thinge matt quickly drew together hie fercce.' 
The meeter cea only ehow himielf inch through limitatioii, end the law 
el o n e cea give oe freedom.'* 
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After this period we fiod in him rather a wide and deep 
Wisdom, than the inspiration of Gtenius. I lis faith, that all 
musi issue well, wants the sweetness of piety, and the God he 
manifests lo us is one of law or necessity, rather than of intel- 
ligent love. As this God makes because he must, so Gocthay 
his instrument, observes and re-creates because he must, 
observing with minutest fidelity the outward exposition of 
Nature ; never blinded by a sham, or detained by a fear, ha 
yet makes us feel that he wants insight to her sacred i»ccret. 
The calmest of writers does not give us repose, because it b 
too difficult to find his centre. Tliose flame-like natures, 
which he undervalues, give us more peace and hope, through 
their restless aspirations, than he with his hearth-enclosed fires 
of steady fulfilment. For, true as it is, that Grod is every 
where, we must not only see him, but see him acknowledged. 
Through the consciousness of man, ^ shall not Nature inter- 
pret God ? " We wander in diversity, and with each new 
turning of the path, long anew to be referred to the One. 

Of Gccthe, as of other natures, where the intellect is too 
much develo|ied in proportion to the moral nature, it b difil- 
cult to speak without seeming narrow, blind, and impertinent. 
For such men set all that others /«W, and, if you feci a want 
of a faculty in tlicm, it is hard to say they have it not, lest, 
next moment, they puxxle you by giving some indication of lU 
Yet they are not, nay, know not; tlioy only discern. The 
difi*erence is tliat between sight and life, prescience and bein^ 
wisdom and love. Thus with Goethe. Naturally of a deep 
mind and shallow heart, he felt the sway of the afl*ectiooa 
enough to appreciate their workings in other men, but never 
enough to receive their inmost regenerating influence. 

How this might have been luid he ever once abandoned 
himself entirely to a senlimeni, it is impossible to say. But 
tl»e education of his youth seconded, rather than balanced, his 
natural tendency. His father was o gentlemanly martinet i 
dull, sour, well-informed, and of great ambition as to externals. 
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His influence on the son was irhollj Artificial. He was alwajs 
turning liis powerful mind from side to side in search of in- 
formntion, for the attainment of wlmt Are called accomplish- 
ments. The mother was a delightful person in her way; 
open, genial,. pin jful, full of lively talent, but without eamest- 
ne^ of soul. She was one of those charming, but not noble 
persons, who take the day and the man as thcj find tliem, 
seeing the best that is there already, but never making the 
better grow in its stead. His* sister, though of graver kind, 
was social and intellectual, not religious or tender. The mor- 
tifying n*pul.se of his early love checked the few pnle buds of 
faith and tenderness that his heart put forth. His friends 
were friend:^ of the intellect merely ; altogether, be seemed 
led by destiny to the place he was to fill. 

Pardon him. World, that he was too worldly. Do not 
wonder, Heart, that he was so heaftless. Believe, Soul, thai 
one so true, n^ far as he went, must yet be initiated into the 
deeper mysteries of Soul. Perhaps even now he sees that 
we must accept limitations only to transcend them ; work in 
processes only to detect the organizing power which super- 
sedes them; and that Sphinxes of flfly-five volumes might 
well be cast into the abyss before the single word that solves 
them all. 

Now, when I think of Goethe, I seem to see his soul, all 
the variegated plumes of knowledge, artistic form "• und so 
wciter,*' burnt from it by the fires of divine love, wingless, 
motionless, unable to hide from itself in any subterfuge of 
labor, saying again and again, the simple words which ho 
would never distinctly say on earth — God beyond Nature — 
Faith beyond Sight — the Seeker nobler than the Meister, 

For this mastery that GoDthe prizes seems to consist rather 
in the skilful wne of means than in the clear manifestation of 
endff. His Master, indeed, makes acknowledgment of a 
divine order, but the temporal uses are always uppermost in 
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the miod of the reader. But of this, more at hirge in refer* 
ence to hU works. 

Apart from thU want felt in his works, there is a lilllenese 
in his aspect as a cliaracter. Why waste his time in Weimar 
ooart entertainments ? His duties as minister were not un* 
worthy of him, ttiough it would have been, |)erluips, finer, if 
he had not spent so largo a portion of tlwt pnmo of uitellectual 
life, from five and twenty to forty, upon them. 

But granted that the exercise these gave his faculties, the 
various lore they brought, and the good they did to the com- 
munity, made them worth his doing, — why that per]>elual 
dangling after the royal family ? Why all that verse-making 
for the albums uf serene highnesses, and those pretty poetical 
entertainments for the young princesses, and tliut cold setting 
himself a|mrt from his true peers, the real sovereigns of 
Weimar — Herder, Wieland, and the otliers ? The excuse 
must be found in circumstances of his time and tem|>eranient, 
which made the cliaracter of man of the world and man of 
affairs more attractive to him than the children of nature can 
conceive it to be in the eyes of one who is capable of being a 
consecrated bard. 

The man of genius feels that literature has become too 
much a craft by itj^elf. No man should live by or for his pen. 
Writing is worthless except as the record of life; and no 
groat man ever was satisfied thus to express nil his being. 
His book should be only an indication of himself. The obc- 
\hk should |K)iiit to a scene of oonquent. In the present slate 
of division of hibor, the literary man finds himself contlrmned 
to be nothing else. Does he write a good book ? it is not 
received as evidence of his ability to live and act, but rather 
the reverse. Blen do not offer him the care of embassies, as 
an earlier oge did to Pctrarca ; tlicy would be surpris(*d if ho 
left his study to go forth to bailie liku Cervantes. Wu liavo 
tlie swordsman, and statesman, and penman, but it is not coiisid* 
ered that the tame mind which can rule the destiny of a poem. 
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mnj ns well (hat of an army or an empire.* Yet sorely it 
•Imiilil (m sa Tlic sciciitino man may need nccludion from 
the common afTnire of life, for he has his materials before him ; 
but the man of letters must seek them in life, and he who 
cannot act will but imperfectly appreciate action. 

The literary man is impatient at being set apart. He feels 
that monks and troubadours, though in a similar |K>sition, wcro 
brought into more healthy connection with man and nature, 
than he who is supposed to look at them merely to write them 
down. So he rebels ; and Sir Walter Scott is prouder of be- 
ing a good sheriflT and farmer, than of his reputation as the 
Great Unknown. Byron piques himself on his skill in shoot- 
ing and swimming. Sir H. Davy and Schlegel would be 
admired as dandies, and Goethe, who had received an order 
from a publisher ** for a doxen more dramas in the same stylo 
as Gtctx von Uerlichingen," and though (in sadder sooth) he 
lind already Faust in his head asking to be written out, thought 
it no degradation to become premier in tlie little Duchy of 
Weimar. 

" Straws show which way the wind blows," and a comment 
may Ik5 drawn from the popular novels, where the literary 
man is obliged to wash off the ink in a violet bath, attest his 
courage in the duel, and hide his idealism beneath the Tulgar 
nonchalance and coxcombry of the man of fashion. 

If this tendency of his time had some influence in making 
Goethe find pleasure in tangible power and decided relations 
with society, there were other cau.«es which worked deeper. 
Tlie growth of genius in its relations to men around must 
always bo attended with daily pain. Tlie enchanted eye 
tnms from the fnr-olT star it has detected to the short-sighted 
bystander, and the seer is mocked for pretending to see whnt 
others cannot. Tlio large and grncrnlizing mind infers tho 
wliole from a single circumstance, and is reproved by all 

• Except in ** La bcHe France." 
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aroaod for iU presumptuous judgmenL Its Ithuriel temper 
pierces shams, cree<k, covenants, and cha&es the pliantoms 
which others embrace, till the lovers of the fuliM) Florimels 
hurl the true knight to the ground. Little men are indignant 
that Hercules, jet an infant, declares he has strangled the 
serpent ; thejr demand a proof; thejr send him out into scenes 
of labor to bring thence the voucher that his father is a god. 
Wluit the ancients meant to express bj Apollo's continual 
disappointment in his loves, is felt diiiljr in the youth of 
genius. The sympathy he seeks flies his touch, the ob- 
jects of his affection sneer at his sublime credulity, his sc?l^ 
reliance is arrogance, his far sight infatuation, and his ready 
detection of falbcy fickleness and inconsistency. Such is the 
youth of genius, before the soul has given that sign of itself 
which an unbelieving generation cannot controvert Even 
then he is little benefited by the transformation of the mock* 
ers into worshippers. For the soul seeks not adorers, but 
peers ; not blind worship, but intelligent sym|mthy. The best 
consolation even then is that which Goethe puts into the mouth 
of Tasso : ^ To me gave a God to tell wluit I sufier." In 
** Tasso " Gcctlie luu described the position of the |M>cticul iniiid 
in its prose ruhilions with ec|ual depth and fulness. We see 
what he fult must be the result of entire abandonment to the 
highest nature. We see why he valued him:»clf on being 
able to understand the Alphoiisos, and meet as an equal the 
Anionios of every-<lay life. 

Dut, you say, there is no likeness between Gcctlio and 
Tasso. Never believe it ; such pictures are not puiiitcd from 
observation merely. Tlmt deep coloring which fills them 
with light and life is given by dipping the bru>h in one's own 
life-blood. Gosthe had not from nature that cliarnetcr of 
s«:Sf-relianoe and self-control in which he so luii;; appeaiinl to 
the world. It was wholly acquired, and so highly valiicHl be- 
cause be was conscious of the opposite teiulency. lie wiu by 
natyie at impetuous, though not as tender, as Tasso, and the 
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£«idmiiUig6 at which this constantly pkced him was keenly 
felt hy a mind made to appreciate the subtlest harmonies in 
all rehuions. Therefore was it that when he at last cast 
anchor, he was so reluctant again to trust himself to wave 
and breeze. 

I have before spoken of the antagonistic influences under 
which he was educated. He was driven from the severity of 
study into the world, and then again drawn back, many times 
in the course of his crowded youth. Both the world and the 
study he used with unceasing ardor, but not with the sweet- 
ness of a peaceful hope. Most of the trnils which are con- 
sidered to mark hb character at a later period were wanting 
to him in youth. He was very social, and continually per- 
turbed by his social sympathies. He was deficient both in 
oatward self-possession and mental self-trust ** I was always," 
he says, ** either too volatile or too infatuated^ so that those 
who looked kindly on me did by no mcnns always honor mo 
with their esteem." He wrote much and with great freedom. 
The pen came naturally to his hand, but ho had no confi- 
dence in the merit of what he wrote, and much inferior per- 
sons to Merck and Herder might have induced him to throw 
a^ide as worthless what it had given him sincere pleasure to 
compose. It was hard for him to isolate himself, to console 
himself, and, though his mind was always busy with important 
thoughts, they did not free him from the pressure of other 
minds. His youth was as sympathetic and impetuous as any 
on records 

The effect of all this outward pressure on the poet is 
rcconled in Werther — a production that he afterwards under- 
valued, and to which he even felt positive aversion. It was 
natural that this should be. In the calm air of the cultivated 
plain he attained, the remembrance of the miasma of senti- 
mentality was odious to him. Yet sentimentality is but senti- 
ment diseased, which to be cured must be patiently observed 
by the wise physician ; so are the morbid desire and despair 

3* 
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of Werther, the sicknesi of a soul aspiring to a purer, freer 
state, but roiAtaking the wajr. 

The best or the worst occasion in man's life is precisely that 
misused in Werther, vrhcn he longs for more love, ntorc free- 
dom, and a larger development of genius tluin the liniilationa 
of this terrene sphere permiL Sad is it Indeed if, persi<(ting to 
grasp too much at once, ho lose all, as Wertlier did. He must 
accept limitation, must consent to do his work in time, must 
let his affections be baffled bjr the barriers of convcnlion. 
Tantalus-like, he makes this world a Tartarus, or, like Ilerca- 
les, rises in fires to heaven, according as he knows how to 
interpret his loL But he must onij use, not adopt it. The 
boundaries of the man must never be confounded with the 
destiny of the soul. If he does not decline his destinj, as 
Werther did, it is his honor to have felt its unfitness for his 
eternal scope. He was bom for wings ; he is held to walk in 
leading-strings ; nothing lower tluui faith must make him re* 
signed, and onlj in ho|>e should ho find content — a lio|»o not 
of some slight improvement in his own condition or tliat of 
other men, but a hope justified by the divine justice, which is 
bound in due time to satisfy every want of \iu nature. 

Schiller's great command is, ^ Keep true to the dream of thy 
youth." The great problem is how to make the dream real, 
through the exercise of the waking will 

This was not exactly the problem Goethe tried to solve. To 
do somewhat, became too important, as is indicated both by 
the second motto to this esi^ay, and by his maxim, ** It is not 
the knowledge of wluit mighi &0, but what u, lliut forms us." 

Werther, like his early essays now republished from the 
Frankfort Journal, is characterized by a fervid eloquence of 
Italian glow, which betrays a part of his character almost lost 
tight of in the quiet transparency of his later productions, 
and may give us some idea of the mental conflicts through 
which he passed to manhood. 

Tba acting oat the mystery into life, the calmnesi of tiuw 
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Tey, and the passionateness of feeling, aboTe all the ironical 
baffling at the end, and want of point (o a tale got up with 
fuch an eye to efiect as he goes along, mark well the man thai 
was to be. Even so did he demand in Werther ; even so res- 
olutclj 0|>en the door in the first part of Faust ; even so seem 
to plaj with himself and his contemporaries in the second 
part of Faust and Wilhelm Meister. 

Y^t w»i he deeply earnest in his plaj, not for men, bat for 
himself. To himself as a part of nature it was important to 
grow, to lift his head to the light. In nature he had all con- 
fidence ; for man, as a part of nature, infinite hope ; but in 
him as an individual will, seemingly, not much trust at the 
earliest age. 

The history of his intimacies marks his coarse ; they were en- y 
tercd into with passionate eagerness, but always ended in an ob* 
•erration of the intellect, and he lefl them on his road, as the 
snake leaves his skin. The first man he met of sufficient 
force to command a large share of his attention was Herder, 
and the benefit of this intercourse was critical, not geniaL 
Of the good Lavatcr he soon perceived the weakness. 
Merck, again, commanded his respect ; but the force of Merck 
also was cold. 

Bat in the Grand Dake of Weimar he seems to have mei 
a character strong enough to exercise a decisive infloenoe 
upon his own. Crcethe was not so politic and worldly that a 
little man coald ever have become his Maecenas. In the 
Dochess Amelia and her son he foood that practical sagacity, 
large knowledge of things as they are, active force, and genial 
feeling, which he had never before seen combined. 

The wise mind of the dochess gave the first impulse to 
the noble coarse of Weimar. Dot that her son should have , 
availcl hin»elf of the foundation she laid is pmisc enough, in 
a world where there is such a reboond (nun |'.. rental tnfla« 
ence that it generally seems that the child makes ote of th« 
direcCioot given by the parent only lo avoid the preacribed 
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path. The duke availed himself of guidance, though with a 
perfect independence in action. The duchess had the unusual 
wisdom to know the right time for giving up the reins, and 
thus maintained her autlioritj us far as the weight of her 
character was calculated to give iL 

Of her Goethe was thinking when he wrote, ** Tlie admim- 
hle woman is she, who, if the hushand dies, can he a father to 
the children." . * 

The duke seems to have been one of those diaractert 
which are best known by the impression their personal pres- 
ence makes on us, resembling an elemental and pervasive 
force, rather than wearing the features of an individuality. 
Gccthe describes him as ^ DdmonUche^' tlmt is, gifted with an 
instinctive, spontaneous force, which at once, without calcu- 
lation or foresight, chooses the riglit means to an end. As 
these beings do not calculate, so is their influence incalculable. 
Their repose has as mudi influence over other beings as their 
action, even as the thunder cloud, Ijing bUck and distant in 
the summer skjr, is not less imposing than when it bursts and 
gives forth its quick lightnings. Such men were Mirabeaa 
and Swifk. Tliejr luid also distinct talents, but their influence 
was from a perception in the minds of men of this S|x>ntaiie- 
ous energy in their natures. Sometimes, though rarelj, wo 
see such a man in an obscure position ; circumstances have 
not led him to a large sphere ; he maj not have ex|»ressed In 
words a single tlMHJglii worth recording ; but by his eye and 
voice ho rules all around him. 

lie stands upon Uxn feet with a firmness and calm securitj 
which muko other men seem to hailt and totter in their guiL 
In his deep eye is seen an infinite comprehension, an inftnito 
reserve of power. No accent of his sonorous voice is lost on 
any ear within hearing; and, when he speaks, men Imte or 
fear perhaps the disturbing power they feel, but never dream 
of disobeying. But hear Gcethe himself. 

* The boy believed in nature, in the animate and Inanimatdi 
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the intelligent nnd unconscious, to discover somewhat which 
nmnifested itself only through contrndiction, and therefore could 
not he comprehended by any conception, much less defined hj 
a word. It was not divine, for it seemed without reason ; not 
human, because without understanding ; not devilish, because 
it worked to good ; not angelic, because it often betrayed a 
petulant love of mischief. It was like chance, in that it 
proved no sequence ; it suggested the thought of Providence, 
because it indicated connection. To this all our limitations 
seem pcnelrnble ; it seemed to play at will with ail the ele- 
ments of our being ; it compressed time and dilated space. 
Only in the im|)ossible did it seem to delight, and to cast the 
pOi«sible a5ide with disdain. 

** This existence which seemed to mingle with others, some- 
times to scfmrate, sometimes to unite, I called the Dimonisdie, 
after the example of the ancient9, and others who have ob« 
served somewhat similar." — Diehtung und WahrheiL 

^The Damonische is that which cannot be explained by 
reason or understanding ; it lies not in my nature, but I am 
subject to it. 

* Napoleon was a being of this class, and in so high a de- 
gree that scarce any one is to be compared with him. Also 
our late grand duke was such a nature, full of unlimited 
power of action and unrest, so that his own dominion was 
too little for him, and the greatest would have been too little. 
Demoniac beings of this sort the Greeks reckoned among 
their demigods.** — Canver$ations with Eekermann.^ 

Tliis great force of will, this instinctive directness of action, 
gave the duke an immediate ascendency over Goothe which 
no other person had ever possessed. It was by no means 
mere sycophancy that made him give up tlie next ten years, 

[* Bckermann't CoiiTcrMtiont with Occthc, translated from the Ocrman 
\ff my tbtfr, fonn one roliime of the ** 8p<^dmen§ of Foreiicn Literature," 
dKted by Her. George Ripley, and published in 1109. This Tolumc hat 
bfta rtpvbUslMd by James Munroe k Co., Boeton, within a few ytan.— £d.] 
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tlie prime of his manhood, to accomfMinying the grand duke 
in hu revels, or aiding him in his schemes of practical utility, 
or to contriving elegant amusements fur the ladies of the 
court. It was a reat admiration for the character of the 
genial man of the world and its environment. 

Whoever is turned from his natural path may, if ho will, 
gain in largeness and depth what he loses in simple heauty ; 
and so it was with Gccthe. Faust became a wiser if not a 
nobler being. Werther, who must die because lif<& was not 
wide enough and rich enough in love for him, ends as tlie 
Meister of the Wanderjahre, well content to t>e one never 
inadequate to the occasion, ** help-full, comfort-full." 

A great change was, during these years, perceptible to his 
friends in the character of Goethe. From being always 
** either too volatile or infatuated," he retreated into a self- 
collected slate, which seemed at fir^t even icy to those around 
him. No longer he darted about him the lightnings of his 
genius, but sat Jove-like and calm, with the thunderbolts 
grasped in his hand, and the eagle gathered to his feet. Ilis 
freaki^th wit was subdued into a calm and even cold irony; 
his multiplied relations no longer permitted him to abamlon 
himself to any ; the minister and courtier could not ex|mliato 
in the free regions of invention, and bring u|>ou punier the 
signs of his higher life, without subjecting himself to an arti- 
ficial process of i^iolalion. Obliged to economy of time and 
mcan«, he mude of his intimates not objects of devout lender* 
ncss, of diiintcresied care, but the crammers and feeders of 
his intellect. Tlie world was to him an arena or a studio, but 
not a tumplo. 

^ Ye cannot serve God and Blammon." 

Had GoQihe enterctl upon practical life from the dictate of 
his ftpirit, which hade him not be a mere author, but a livings 
loving man, that had all been well. But he must also be a 
man of the world, and nothing can be more unfavorable to 
tme manhooil thao this ambition. The citizeoi the hero^ the 
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general, the poet, M these are in trac relations ; bat what is 
called being a man of the world is to truckle to it, not traljr 
to serre it. 

Thus fettered in false relations, detained from retirement 
upon the centre of his being, jet so relieved from the earlj 
pressure of his great thoughts as to pity more pious souls for 
bc;iiifi^ restless seekers, no wonder that he wrote, — 

" Ks ist daftir gesorgt dass die B&ume nicht in den Ilim- 
mcl wncliscn.** 

" Care is taken that the trees grow not up into the heavens." 
Aj, Goethe, but in proportion to their force of aspiration is 
their height 

Yet never let him be confounded with those who sell all 
their birtlirigliL lie became blind to the more generous vir- 
tues, the nobler impulses, but ever in self-rc9pect was busy to 
develop his nature. lie was kind, industrious, wise, gentle- 
manly, if not mnnly. if his genius lost sight of the highest 
aim, he is the best instructor in the use of means ; cea^^ing to 
be a prophet poet, he was still a poetic artist From this 
time forward he seems a listener to nature, but not him- 
self the highest product of nature, — a priest to the soul of 
nature. His works grow out of life, but are not instinct 
with the peculiar life of human resolve, as are Shakspeare's 
or Dante's. 

Faust contains the great idea of his life, as indeed there is 
but one great poetic idea possible to man — the progress of a ^ 
soul through the various forms of existence. 

All his other works, whatever their miraculous beauty of 
execution, are mere chnpters to this poem, illustrative of par- 
ticular points. Faust, had it been completed in the spirit in 
which it was begun, would have been the Divina Commedia 
of its age. 

But nothing can better show the difference of result between 
a stem and earnest life, and one of partial accommodation, 
than a eomparison between the Paridiso and that of the second 
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part of FhusI. In both a 8oul, graduallj educated and led 
back to God, is received at last not through merit, but grace. 
But O the diflference between the grandlj humble reliance of 
old Catholicism, and the loophole redemption of modem 
•agacity! Dante was a nuatf of vehement passions, many 
prejudices, bitter as much as sweeL His knowledge was 
•cantjr, his sphere of observation narrow, the objects of his 
active life pettjr, compared with those of Gcctlie. But, con- 
stantly retiring to his deepest self, clearsighted to Ihe limita- 
tions of man, but no less so to the illimitable energy of the 
ioul, the sluirpcst details In his work convey a larger sense, 
as his strongest and steadiest flights only direct the eye to 
heavens yet beyond. 

Yet perhaps he had not so hard a battle to wage, as this 
other great poet The fiercest passions are not so dangerous 
foes to the soul as the cold scepticism of the understanding. 
The Jewish demon assailed the man of Uz with physical ilU , 
the Lucifer of the middle ages templed his passions ; but the 
Mephijitophtiles of the eighteenth century bade the finite 
strive to compass the infinite, and the intellect attempt to 
solve all the problems of the soul. 

This |>ath Faust Imd token : it is that of modem necro- 
mancy. Not willing to grow into God by the steady worship 
of a life, men would enforce his presence by a s|)ell ; not will- 
ing to learn his existence by the slow processes of their own, 
they strive to bind it in a word, that they may wear it about 
the neck as a talisman. 

Fau»t, bent U|K>n reaching the centre of the universe through 
tlie intellect alone, naturally, ofier a length of trial, which has 
prevented the harmonious unfolding of his nature, falls into 
despair. He has striven for one object, and that object eludes 
him. lieluming upon himself, he finds large tracts of his 
nature lying wa*te and cheerless. He is loo noble for a|Milhy, 
too wise for vulgar content with the animal enjoyments of 
Ufa. Yet the thirst he has been so many years increasing ii 
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not to be borne. Giro me, he cries, but a drop of water to 
oool my burning tongue. Yet, in casting himself with a wild 
rccklc^-nness u|H>n the impulses of his nature yet untried, there 
is a disbelief that any thing short of the All can satisfy the 
immortal spirit. His first attempt was noble, though mis- 
taken, and under the saving influence of it, he makes the 
oom|iact, whose condition cheats the fiend at lasL 

Kannst du mich schmeichelnd je belugen 
Dass icli mir sclbst gefallcn mag, 
Kannst du mich mit Genuss bctrCigcn : 
Das sey fur mich der letzte Tag. 

Werd ich sum Augcnblicke sagcn : 
Ycrweile doch 1 du hist so schon 1 
Dnnn magst du mich in Fesseln schlagen, 
Dann will ich gem zu Grunde gehen. 

Canst thou by falsehood or by flattery 
Make me one moment with myself at peace. 
Cheat me into tranquillity ? Come then 
And welcome, life's last day. 
Make me but to the moment say, 
O fly not yet, thou art so fair. 
Then let me perish, &c. 

But this condition is never fulfilled. Faust cannot be con- 
tent witii sensuality, with tlie charlatanry of ambition, nor 
with riches. 1 1 is heart never becomes callous, nor his moral 
and intellectual perceptions obtuse. He is saved at last. 

With the progress of an individual soul is shadowed forth 
that of the soul of the age ; beginning in intellectual scepticism ; 
sinking. into license; cheating itself with dreams of perfect 
bliss, to be at once attained by means no surer than a spurious 
paper currency ; longing itself back from conflict between the 

4 
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spirit and (lie flesh, induced bjr Cliristianitjr, to the Greek era 
with its harmonious development of bodjr and mind ; striving 
to reembodj the loved phantom of classical bcautjp in the 
heroLim of the middle age ; flying from the Byron despair uf 
those who die because thejr cannot soar witliout wings, to 
schemes liowever narrow, of practical utility, — redeemed at 
last through mercy alone. 

The second part of Faust b full of meaning, resplendent 
with beauty ; but it is rather an appendix to the iirst purl 
than a fulflhnent of its promise. The world, remembering 
the powerful stamp of individual feeling, universal indeed in 
its application, but individual in its life, which had conquered 
all its scruples in the first part, was vexed to find, instead of 
the man Fau;»t, the spirit of the age, — discontented with the 
shadowy manifestation of trutlui it longed to embrace, and, 
above all, disappointed that the autlior no longer met us face 
to face, or riveted the ear by hb deep tones of grief and 
resolve. 

When the world shall have got rid of the still overpower- 
ing influence of the first part, it will be seen that the funda- 
mental idea b never lost sight of in the second. The cliango 
b that Goethe, though the same thinker, is no longer the sumo 
person. 

The continuation of Faust in the practiail sense of the 
education of a man b to be found in Wilhclm Meist«*.r. Hero 
we see the change by strongest contrnst. The mainspring of 
action b no longer the impassioned and noble seeker, but a 
V disciple of circumstance, whose most marked chanicteristic b 
a tasie for virtue and knowledge. Wilhclm certainly prefers 
these conditions of existence to their opposites, but there b 
nothing so decided in hb cliaracter as to prevent his turning 
a clear eye on every part of that variegated world-scene 
which the writer wished to place before us. 
. To see all till he knows all sufllciently to put objects into 
tlMir relations, then to coocentrato hb powers and use hb 
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knowledge under recognized conditions, — such is the progress 
of man from Apprentice to Master. 

Tis pit J that the rolumcs of the Wandeijahre have not 
been transkited entire, as well as those of the Lehijahre, 
for many, wlio have read the latter only, fancy that Wilhelm 
becomes a master in that work. Far from it; he has but 
just befx>me conscious of the higher powers that have cease- 
lessly been weaving his fate. Far from being as yet a Blas- 
ter, ho but now begins to be a Knower. In the Wamler- 
jnhre we find him gradunlly learning the duties of citizenship, 
and hanlcning into manhood, by applying what he has learned 
for himself to the education of his child. He converses oa 
equal terms with the wise and beneficent ; he is no longer 
duped and played with for his good, but met directly mind to 
mind. 

Wilhelm is a master when he can command his actions, 
yet keep his mind always open to new means of knowledge ; 
when he has looked at various ways of living, various forms 
of religion and of character, till he has learned to be tolerant 
of all, discerning of good in all ; when the astronomer im- 
parts to his equal ear his highest thoughts, and the poor cot- 
tager seeks his aid as a |mtron and counsellor. 

To be capable of all duties, limited by none, with an open 
eye, a skilful and ready hand, an assured stop, a mind deep, 
calm, foreseeing without anxiety, hopeful without the aid of 
illusion, — such is the ripe state of manhood. This attained, 
the great soul should still seek and labor, but strive and bat- 
tle never more. 

The reason for Gccthe*s choosing so negative a character as 
Wilhelm, and leading him through scenes of vulgarity and 
low vice, would be obvious enough to a person of any depth 
of thought, even if he himself had not announced it He 
tlins obtained room to paint life as it really is, and bring for- 
ward tliose slides in the magic lantern which are always known 
to exist, though they may not be spoken of to ears |x>lite. 
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Wilhelm cannot abide in tradition, nor do as his fathers did 
before him, merely fur the sake of money or a standing in 
•ocielj. The stage, here an emblem of the ideal lifu as it 
gleams before unpractised eyes, offers, he fancies, op|K)rt unity 
for a life of thought as distinguished from one of routine. 
' Here, no longer the simple citizen, but Blan, nil Men, he will 
rightly take upon himself the dificrent aspects of life, till 
poet-wise, he shall have learned them all. 

No doubt the attraction of the stage to young persons of a 
Tulgar character is merely the brilliancy of its trappings ; but 
to Wilhelm, as to Goethe, it was this poetic freedom and daily 
suggestion which seemed likely to offer such an agreeable 
itudio in the greenroom. 

But the ideal must be rooted in the real, else the poet's life 
degenerates into buffoonery or vice. Wilhelm finds the char- 
acters formed by this would-be ideal existence more despicable 
than those which grew up on the track, dusty and bustling 
and dull as it Imd seemetl, of common life. He is pre|>:ircd 
by disappointment for a higher ambition. 

In the house of the count he finds genuine elegance, genu- 
ine sentiment, but not sustained by wisdom, or a tlcvotioii to 
important objects. This love, this life, is also iiuulecpintc. 

Now, with Teresa he sees the blessings of dome:>tic j»eace. 
He sees a mind sufBcient for itself, finding employment and 
education in the perfect economy of a little world. The les- 
son is pertinent to the state of mind in which his fonner ex- 
periences have \v(i him, as indeed our deepest lore is won 
from reaction, liut a sudden change of scene introduces him 
to the society of the sage and leamctl uncle, the Mige and be- 
neficent Natalia. Here lie finds the same virtues as with 
Teresa, and enlightened by a largi^r wisdom. 

A friend of mine says that his ideal of a friend is a worthy 
aunt, one wlio lias the tenderness wiihuut the blindness of a 
nother, and takes the same cliaVge of the child's mind as the 
mother of its body. I don't know but this may have a foun* 
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datkm in trath, though, if so, auniism, lilce other grand profes* 
sionn, has sadlj degenerated. At anj rate, Goethe seems to 
be posftessed with a similar feeling. The Count de Thorane, 
a man of powerful character, who made a deep impression on 
his childhood, was, he sajs, ** reyerenced bj me as an uncle.** 
And the ideal wise man of this common life epic stands be- 
fore us as " The Uncle." 

Aflcr seeing the working of just views in the establishment 
of the uncle, learning pietj from the Confessions of a Beau- 
tiful Soul, and religious beneficence from the beautiful life of 
Natalia, Wilhelm is deemed worthy of admission to the soci- 
ety of the llluminati, that is, those who have pierced the 
secret of life, and know what it b to be and to do. i 

Here ho finds the scroll of his life ''drawn with large, . 
sharp strokes," that is, tliese trulj wise read his diaracter for 
him, and ** mind and destiny are but two names for one idea." 

He now knows enough to enter on the Wanderjalire. 

Goethe always represents the highest principle in the fcmi- " 
nine form. Woman is the Minerva, man the Mars. As in 
the Faust, the purity of Gretchen, resisting the demon always, 
even afler all her faults, is announced to have saved Jier soul 
to heaven ; and in the second part she appears, not only re- 
deemed herself, but by her innocence and forgiving tenderness 
halbwed to redeem the being who had injured her. 

So in the Meister, these women hover around the narra- 
tive, each embodying the spirit of the scene. The frail Phi- 
lina, graqcful though contemptible, represents the degradation 
incident to an attempt at lending an exclusively poetic life. 
Mignon, gifl divino as ever the Muse bestowed on the pas- 
sionate heart of man, with her sod, mysterious inspiration, 
her pining for perpetual youth, represents the high desire that 
leads to this mistake, as Aurclin, the desire for excitement ; 
Teresa, practical wisdom, gentle tranquillity, which seem most 
desirable after the Aurelia glare. Of the beautiful soul and 
Natalia we have already spoken. The former embodies 

4* 
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what was tuggettetl to Goctho by the most Bpiritual person he 
knew in youth — Blademoiselle von Klettenberg, over whom, 
ai he taid, in her invalid lonelincM the Holy Gho«l brooded 
like a dove. 

Entering on the Wandcrjahre, Wilhelro becomes acquainted 
with another woman, who seems the complement of all tli« 
former, and represents the idea which is to guide and mould 
^him in the realization of all the past experience. , 

This person, long before we see her, is announced in vari- 
ous ways as a ruling power. She is the last hope in cases of 
difficulty, and, though an invalid, and living in absolute re- 
tirement, is consulted by her connections and acquaintance as 
an unerring judge in all their affairs. 

All things tend towards her as a centre ; she knows all, 
governs all, but never goes forth from herself. 

Willielm at last visits her. Ho finds her infirm in body, 
but equal to all she has to da Charity and counsel to men 
who need her are her business, astronomy her pleasure. 

AAer a while, Wilhelm amrertains from the Astronomer, 
her companion, what he had before sus|>ected, that »he really 
belongs to the solar system, and only ap|>eari on earth to give 
men a feeling of the planetary harmony. From her youth 
up, says the Astronomer, till she knew me, tliough all rccog- 
nixed in her an unfolding of the highest moral and intellectual 
qualities, she was supposed to be sick at her times of clear 
vision. When her thoughts were not in the heavens, she 
returned and acted in obedience to them on earth ; she was 
tlien said to be well. 

When the Astronomer had observed her long enough, be 
confirmed her inward consciousness of a separate existence 
and peculiar union with the heavenly bodies. 

Her picture is painted with many delicate traits, and a gracl- 
nal preparation leads the reader to acknowledge the truth ; but, 
even in the slight indication here given, who does not recognise 
the6| divine Philosophy, sure as the planetary orbitii and 
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inexfumstible as the fountain of light, crowning the faithful 
Serker at hi9t with the privilege to possess his own soul. 

In all that is said of Macaria,* we recognize that no thought 
is too religious for the mind of Gootlie. It was indeed so; 
joii can denj him nothing, but only feel that his works are 
not in!«tinct and glowing with the central fire, and, nAer catch- 
ing a glimpse of the highest truth, are forced again to find 
him too much afraid of losing sight of the limitations of nature 
to overflow, you or himself with the creative spirit. 

While the apparition of the celestial Macaria seems to an- 
nounce the ultimate destiny of the soul of man, the practical 
application of all Wilhelm has thus painfully acquired is not 
of pure Delphian strain. GoDthe draws, as he passes, a dart 
from the quiver of Phoebus, but ends as jl^sculnpius or Aler- 
cnry. Wilhelm, at the school of the Three Reverences, thinks 
out what can be done for man in his temporal relations. Ho 
Icams to practise moderation, and even painful renunciation. 
The hook ends, simply indicating what the course of his life 
will bo, by making him |>erform an act of kindness, with good 
judgment and at the right moment 

Surely the simple soberness of Goothe should please at least 
those who style themselves, preeminently, people of common 
sen«e. 

The following remarks are by the celebrated Rahcl von 
Ense, whoso discernment as to his works was highly prized 
by Goethe. 

" Don Quixote and Wilhelm Afeister ! 

* Embrace one another, Cervantes and Goothe I 
** Both, using their own clear eyes, vindicated human na- 
ture. They saw the champions through their errors and 
follies, looking down into the dce|>cst soul, seeing there tho 

* Tbe name of Macaria Is one of noblest aasodntton. It is that of the 
da«Khter of Ilcrculca, who deroted herself a Toluntary sacrifice for her 
•o«Btrf . She waa adored bf the Qreoki at the true Felicitf . 
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tine form. RttpectahU people call the Don as well as 
Meister a fool, WMndering hither and thither, transacting 
no bu>inest of real life, bringing nothing to pii«s, scahie even 
knowing what he ought to think on any tubjcct, yery unfit for 
the hero of a romance. Yet has our sage known how to paint 
the good and honest mind in perpetual toil and conflict with 
the world, as it is embodied ; never sharing one moment tlie 
impure confusion ; always striving to find fault with, and im- 
prove itself, always so innocent as to see others far better 
than they are, and generally preferring them to itself, leaniing 
from all, indulging all except the manifestly base ; the mora 
you understand, the more you respect and love this diaracter. 
Cervantes has painted the knight, Gcethe the culture of the 
entire man, — both their own time." 

But those who demand from him a life-long continuance of 
the early ardor of Faust, who wish to see, througliout his 
works, not only such manifold beauty and subtle wisdom, but 
the clear assurance of divinity, the pure white light of Blaca- 
rta, wish that he had not so variously unfolded his nature, and 
concentred it more. They would see him slaying the serfient 
with the divine wrath of Apollo, rather than taming it to his 
service, like .^l^ulnpius. They wi»h tliat he had never gone 
to Weimar, had never become a univer^l connoisseur and 
dilettfinte in science, and courtier ns '* graceful as a bom noble- 
man," but had endured the burden of life with the stiflering 
crowd, and deepened his nature in loneliness and privation, 
till FttUHt had conquerecl, rather than cheated the devil, and 
the music of heavenly faith superseded the grave and mild 
eloquence of human wisdom. 

The cxpansiive genius which moved so gracefully in its self 
imposed fetters, is constantly surprising us by its content with 
a choice low, in so far as it was not the highest of which the 
mind was capable. Tlie secret may be found in the second 
motto of this slight essay. 
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* He who woald do grent things must quicklj draw together 
hb forceiu The master can only show himself such through 
limitfition, and the law nlone can give us freedom.** 

But there is a higher spiritual law always ready to supers 
sede the temporal laws at the call of the human soul. The 
soul that is too content with usual limitations will never call 
forth this unusual manifestation. 

If there he a tide in the affairs of men, which must be taken 
at the right moment to lead on to fortune, it is the same with 
inward as with outward life. He who, in the crisU hour of 
youth, has stop|)ed short of himself, is not likely to find again 
what he has missed in one life, for there are a great number 
of blanks to a prize in each lottery. 

But the pang we feel that ** those who are so much are noi 
more,** seems to promise new spheres, new ages, new crises 
to enable these beings to complete their circle. 

Perhaps Goethe is even now sensible that he should not 
have stopped at Weimar as his home, but made it one station 
on the way to Paradise ; not stopped at humanity, but regarded 
it as symbolical of the divine, and given to others to feel more 
distinctly the centre of the universe, as well as the harmony 
in its parts. It is great to be an Artist, a Master, greater 
still to be a Seeker till the Man has found all himself. 

What Qccthe meant by self-collection was a collection of 
means for work, rather tlian to divine the deepest truths of 
being. Thus are these truths always indicated, never de- 
clared ; apd the religious hope awakened by his subtle dis« 
ccmment of the workings of nature never gratified, except 
through the intellect 

He wliose prayer is only work will not leave his treasure 
in tlie secret shrine. 

One is ashamed when finding any fault with one like 
Goethe, who is so great. It seems the only criticism should 
be to do all he omitted to do, and that none who cannot is 
entitled to say a word. Lei that one speak who was all GcBthe 
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was not, — noble, tnie, virtaous, but neither wise nor subtle in 
his generation, a divine roinidtrant, a baffled man, ruled and 
iropoMd on by the pygmies whom he spumed, on heroic artisly 
a democrat to the tune of Bums : 

**Th9 rank U but tbt gvineft't stamp ; 
Tbt man's tbt gowd for a' tbat" 

Hear Beethoven speak of Goethe on an oocasipa which 
brought out the two characters in strong contrast. 

Extract from a letter of Beethoven to Bettina Brentano, 
Toplits, 1812. 

** Kings and princes can indeed make professors and privy 
councillors, and hang upon them titles ; but great men they 
cannot muke ; souls that rise above the mud of the world, 
theie they roust let be made by other means than tlieirs, and 
should therefore show them respect When two such as I 
and Gcctlie come together, tlien mu^t great lords obser\'e what 
is esteemed great by one of us. Coming home yesterday we 
met the whole imperial family. We saw them coming, and 
GcDthe left me and insisted on standing one side ; let me say 
what I would, 1 could not muke him come on one step. I 
pressed my hat u|K>n my head, buttoned my surtout, and 
passed on through the thickest crowd. Princes and parasites 
made way ; the Arcluluke Rudolph took off* his hat ; the 
empress greeted me Arst. Their highnesses know mk. I 
was well amused to see the crowd pass by Gcctlie. At tlie 
side stood he, hat in hand, low bowed in revcn*nce ull all 
hod gone by. Then I scolded him well ; I gave no iiardun, 
but reproached him with all his sins, most of all tliose to- 
wnrds you, dearest Bettina; we had just been talking of 
you." 

If Beethoven appears, in this scene, somewhat arrogant and 
beariah, yet how noble his extreme compared with the oppo- 
site! GcDthe's friendship with the grand duke we respedi 
lor Karl August was a strong man. But we regret to see at 
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the comnuind of anj and all members of the dacal fkmWj^ 
and tlit^ir connection^ who lind nothing but rank to recom- 
mend them, liis time and thoughts, of which he was 90 chary 
to private friend^. Beethoven could not endure to teach the 
Archduke Rudolph, who had the soul duly to revere his 
genius, because he felt it to be ** hofdienst," court service. He 
received with perfect nonchalance the homage of the sover- 
eigns of Kurofye. Onlj the Empress of Russia and the Arch- 
duke Karl, whom he esteemed as individuals, had power to 
gratify him by their attentions. Compare with Gcclhe's ob- 
sequious pleasure at being able gracefully to compliment such 
hi«!h personages, Beethoven's conduct with regard to the famous 
Heroic Symphony. This was composed at the suggestion of 
Bemadotte, while Napoleon was still in his first glory. He 
was then the hero of Beethoven's imagination, who hoped 
from him the liberation of Europe. AVith delight the great 
arti.Ht expressed in his eternal harmonies the progress of the 
Hero's soul. The symphony was finished, and even dedicated 
to Bonaparte, when the news came of his declaring himself 
Emftcmr of the French. The first act of the indignant artist 
was to tear off his dedication and trample it under foot ; nor 
eould he endure again even the mention of Napoleon until 
the time of his fall. 

Admit that Goethe had a natural taste for the trappings of 
rank and wealth, from which the musician was quite free, yet 
we cannot doubt that both saw through these externals to 
man as- a nature ; there can be no doubt on whose side was 
the simple greatness, the noble truth. AVe pardon thee, 
Gosthe, — but thee, Beethoven, we revere, for thou hast 
maintained the worship of the Manly, the Permanent, the 
Trucl 

The clear perception which was in Goethe's better nature 
of the beauty of that steadfastness, of that singleness and 
simple melody of soul, which he too much sacrificed to be- 
eome ** the many-sided One," is shown most distinctly in hit 
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two 8ur|)assingly beautiful works, The Elective Affinities and 
Ipliigciiin. 

Not Wurtlier, not the Nouvelle II^Ioim;, Imve bcco assailed 
witli such a storm of indignation as the first-naoicd of tlicso 
works, on tlie score of gross immorality. 

The reason probably is the subject ; any discussion of tlie 
validity of the marriage vow making society tremble to its 
foundation ; and, secondly, the cold manner in which it is 
done. All that is in the book would be bearable to woiit 
minds if the writer had had less the air of a spectator, and 
'liad lurded his work here and there with ejacuhitions of lior- 
ror and surprise. 

These declorations of sentiment on the part of the author 
teem to be required by the majority of readers, in order to 
an interpretuiion of his purpose, as sixthly, seventhly, and 
eighthly were, in an old-fushioned sermon, to rouse the audi- 
ence to a peroc|>tion of the metliod made use of by the 
preacher. 

But it has always seemed to me that those who need not 
such h<*lps to their discriminating faculties, but read a work 
so thoroughly as to apprehend its whole sco|H3 and tendency, 
rather tlian hear what the author says it means, will regard 
the Elective Alllnities as a work especially what is called 
moral in its outward effect, and religious even to piety in its 
spirit. Tlie mental aberrations of the consorts from tlieir 
plighted fuith, though in the one case never indulged, and 
tliough in the other no veil of sophistry is cast over the weak- 
ness of pas»ion, but all tliat is felt expressc*d with the open- 
ness of one who desires to legitimate wliat he feels, are pun- 
ished by terrible griefs and a fatal catastrophe. Ottilia, that 
being of exquisite purity, with intellect and character so har^ 
monixed in feminine beauty, as they never bcfon^ were found 
in any |iortrait of woman fwinted by the liand of man, per- 
ishes, on finding she lias been breathed on by unlmllowed 
passion, and led to err even by her ignorant wishes against 
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what is held sacred. The only personage whom we do not 
pitj is E^lward, for he is the onlj one who stifles the voice of 
conscience. 

There is indeed a sadness, as of an irresistible fatalit/t 
brooding over the whole. It seems as if onlj a raj of an- 
gelic truth could have enabled these men to walk wisely in 
tills twilight, at flrst so sofl and alluring, then deepening into 
blind horror. 

But if no such rny came to prevent their earthly errors, it 
seems to point heavenward in the saintly sweetness of Ottilia^ 
Her nature, too fair for vice, too finely wrought even for 
error, comes lonely, intense, and pale, like the evening star on 
the cold, wintry night It tells of other worlds, where the 
meaning of such strange pns.^gcs as this must be rend to 
thoMS faithful and pure like her, victims perishing in the green 
garlands of a S|K>tless youth to atone for the unworthiness of 
others. 

An unspeakable pathos is felt from the minutest trait of 
this character, and deepens with every new study of it Not 
even in Sliakspeare have I so felt the organizing power of 
genius. Through dead words I And the least gestures of this 
person, stamping themselves on my memory, betraying to the 
heart the secret of her life, which she herself, like all these 
divine beings, knew not I feel myself familiarized with all 
beings of her order. I see not only what she was, but what she 
mi^iht have been, and live with her in yet untrodden realms. 

Here is the glorious privilege of a form known only in the 
world of genius. There is on it no stain of usage or calcula- 
tion to dull our sense of its immcnsurnble life. What in our 
daily walk, mid common faces and common places, fleets 
across us at moments from glances of the eye, or tones of the 
voice, is felt from the whole being of one of these children 
of genius. 

This precious gem is set in a ring complete in its enameL 
I cannot hope to express my sense of the beauty of this book 

6 
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as a work of art. I would not ottempt it if I hod eUewhero 
met any tesiimonj to the same. The perfect picture, always be- 
fore tlie mind, of tlie cliatcau, the moss hut, the park, the gar- 
den, the lake, with its boat and the landing beneath tlie platan 
trees ; the gradual manner in which both localities and per- 
sons grow upon us, more living tlmn life, inasmuch as we arc, 
unconsciously, kept at our best temperature by tlie atmos- 
phere of genius, and thereby more delicate in our perceptions 
than amid our customary fogs ; the gentle unfolding of tlio 
central thought, as a flower in tlie rooming sun ; then the 
conclusion, rising like a cloud, first soft and white, but dark- 
ening as it comes, till with a sudden wind it bursts above our 
heads ; the ease with which we every where find |ioints of 
view all diflferent, yet all bearing on the same circle, for, 
though we feel every hour new worlds, still before our eye 
lie the same objects, new, yet the same, unchangeable, yet 
always clianging their aspects as we proceed, till at last we 
find we ourselves Imve traversed the circle, and know all we 
overlooked at first, — tlicse things are worthy of our highest 
admiration. 

For myself, I never felt so completely that very thing 
whidi genius should always make us feci — tliat I was in its 
circle, and could not get out till its spell was done, and its 
last spirit pennitted to de|Mirt. I was not carried awny, in- 
structed, delighted more tlian by other works, but I was Mrr«, 
living there, whether as the platan tree, or the architect, or 
any other olwcrving part of the scene. Tlie personages live 
too intensely to let us live in them ; they draw around them- 
selves circles within the circle; we can only see them close, 
not be themselves. 

Others, it would seem, on closing the book, exclaim, ** Wliat 

an immoral book ! " I well remember my own thought, ** It 

is a work of art ! " At hiiit I understood tlint world within a 

>/ world, that ripest fruit of human nature, which is called art. 

With e«eh pemsal of the book my surprisa and delight at this 
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wondetful fulfilment of design grew. I understood whj 
Gflctlie was well content to be called Artint, and his works, 
works of Art, mtlier than revelations. At this moment, re- 
membering what I then felt, I am inclined to class all mj 
negations just written on this paper as stuff, and to look upon 
myself, for thinking them, with as much contempt as Mr. Car- 
1}'le, or BIrs. Austin, or Mrs. Jameson might do, to say noth- 
ing of the German Gccthcans. 

Yet that thej were not without foundation I feel again 
when I turn to the Iphigenia — a work beyond the possibility 
of negation; a work where a religious meaning not only 
pierces but enfolds the whole ; a work as admirable in art, 
still higher in significance, more single in expression. 

There is an English translation (I know not how good) of 
Gcrthe's Iphigenia. But as it may not be generally known, I 
will give a sketch of the drama. Iphigenia, saved, at the 
moment of the sacrifice made by Agamemnon in behalf of 
the Greeks, by the goddess, and transferred to the temple at 
Tauris, appears alone in the consecrated grove. Many 
years have passed since she was severed from the home of 
such a tragic fate, the palace of Myoenic. Troy had fallen, 
Agamemnon been murdered, Orestes had grown up to avengn 
his death. All these events were unknown to the exilcil 
Iphigenia. The priestess of Diana in a barbarous land, sho 
had passed the years in the duties of the sanctuary, and in 
acts of beneficence. She had acquired great power over the 
mind of Thoas, king of Tauris, and used it to protect stran- 
gers, whom it had previously been the custom of the country 
to sacrifice to the goddess. 

She salutes us with a soliloquy, of which I give a nido 
translation : — 

Beneath your shade, living summits 
Of this ancient, holy, thick-leaved grove. 
As in the silent sanctoary of the Goddess, 
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Still I walk with those same ihuddering feelings. 

As when I trod these walks for this first time. 

BIj spirit cannot accustom itself to these places; 

Manjr jrears now lias kept me hero concealed 

A higher will, to which I am suhmissive ; 

Yet ever am I, as at first, the stranger ; 

For ah 1 the sea divides me from mj beloved ones, 

And on the shore whole dajs I stand, 

Seeking with my soul the land of the Greeks, 

And to my sighs brings the rushing wave only 

Its hollow tones in answer. 

Woe to him who, far from parents, and brothers, and sisterfi 

Drags on a lonely life. Qrief consumes 

The nearest happiness away from his lips ; 

His thoughts crowd downwards — 

Seeking the luiU of his fathers, where the Sun 

First opened heaven to him, and kindred-bom 

In their first pla3-s knit daily firmer and firmer 

Tlie bond from heart to heart — I question not the Gods, 

Only the lot of woman is one of sorrow ; 

In the liouse and in the wnr man rules, 

Knows how to help himself in foreign lands. 

Possessions gladden and victory crowns him, 

And an honorable death stands ready to end his days. 

Within wliat narrow limits is bounded the luck of woman I 

To obey a rude husband even is duty and comfort ; liow sad 

When, instead, a hostile fate drives her out of her sphere 1 

So holds mo Hioiis, indeed a noble man, fust 

In solemn, sacred, but slavish bonds. 

O, with shame I confess that with secret reluctance 

I §erre thee, Gotldess, thee, my deliverer. 

My life should freely Imve been dedicate to thee. 
But I hnve always been hoping in thee, O Diana, 
Who didsi take in thy soA arms me, the rejected daughter 
Of the grMlatl king I Yety daughter of Zeus, 
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I thooglit if thoo gayest sach mnguish to him, the high hero^ 

The godlike Agnmemnon ; 

Since he broaghi his dearest, a TictiiOf to thj altar, 

That, when he shoald return, crowned with glorj, from Iliam, 

At the same time thoo would'st give to his arms his other 

treasures, 
His spouse, Electra, and the princely son ; 
Ble also, thou would*st restore to mine own, 
SaTing a second time me, whom from death thou didst save. 
From tliis worse death, — the life of exile here. 

These are the words and thoughts ; but how give an idea of 
the sweet simplicity of expression in the original, where every 
word has the grace and soilness of a flower petal ? 

She is interrupted by a messenger from the king, who 
prepares her for a visit from himself of a sort she has dreaded. 
Tlioas, who has always loved her, now led childless by the 
cahimitics of war, can no longer resist his desire to reanimate 
by her presence his desert house. He begins by urging her 
to tell hi in the story of her race, which she docs in a way that 
makes us feel as if that most famous tragedy had never before 
found a voice, so simple, so fresh in its naivete is the recitaL 

Thoas urges his suit undismayed by the fate that hangs 
over the race of Tantalus. 

Thoaa. 

Was it the same Tantalus, 

Whom Jdpiter called to his council and banquets. 

In whose talk so deeply experienced, full of various learning, 

The Gods delighted as in the speech of oracles ? 

Iphioknia. 

It is the same, but the Gods should not 
Gmvene with men, as with their equals. 
The mortal race is mudi too weak 
Not to torn giddy on qpaccostomed heights. 

5» 
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He was not ignoble, neither a traitor, 

But for a senrant too great, and as a companion 

Of the great Tliundercr ouljr a man. So was 

His fault also tliat of a jnnn, its penalty 

Severe, and poets sing — Presumption 

And faiililc*uness cast him down from the throne of Jo?e, 

Into the anguish of ancient Tartarus ; 

Ah, and all his race bore their hate. 

Tboas. 
Bore it the blame of the ancestor, or its own ? 

JPHIOKMIA. 

Trulj the yehement breast and powerful life of the Titan 

Were the assured inheritance of son and grandchild ; 

But the Gods bound their brows with a brazen band, 

Moderation, counsel, wisdom, and patience 

Were hid from their wild, gloomj glance, 

Each desire grew to fury. 

And limitless ranged their passionate thoughts. 

Iphigenia refuses with gentle firmness to give to gratitude 
what was not due. Tlioas leaves her in anger, and, to make 
her feel it, orders that the old, barbarous custom be renewed, 
and two strangers just arrived be immolated at Diana's altar. 

Iphigenia, though distressed, is not shaken by thii piece of 
tyranny. She trusts her heavenly protectress will find some 
way for her to save these unfortunates without violating her 
truth. 

The strangers are Orestes and Pjr lades, sent thither by the 
oracle of Apollo, who bade them go to Tuuris and bring 
back ** The Sister ; " thus sluiU the heaven-ordained parricide 
of Orestes be expiated, and the Furies cease to pursue him. 

The Sister they interpret to be Dian, Apollo's sister; but 
Jphigeniay sister to OresteSi is really memot. 
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The next act contnins scenes of most delicate workmanship, 
first between the light-hearted Pyladcs, full of worldly re- 
source and ready tenderness, and the suflTering Orestes, of far 
nobler, indeed heroic nature, but less Ht for the day and more 
for the ages. In the first scene the characters of both are 
brought out with great skill, and the nature of the bond between 
" the butterfly and the dark flower," distinctly shown in few 
words. 

The next scene is between Iphigenia and Py lades. Py la- 
des, though he tnily answers the questions of the priestess 
about the fate of Troy and the house of Agamemnon, does not 
hesitate to conceal from her who Orestes really is, and manu- 
factures a tissue of nsclcss falsehoods with the same readiness 
that the wise Ulysses showed in exercising his ingenuity on 
similar occasions. 

It is said, I know not how truly, that the modem Greeks 
are Ulysscan in this respect, never telling straightforward 
truth, when deceit will answer thd purpose ; and if they tell 
any truth, practicing the economy of the King of Ithaca, in 
always reserving a part for their own use. The character 
which this denotes is admirably hit ofl* with few strokes in 
Pylades, the fair side of whom Iphigenia thus paints in a later 
scene. 

Bless, ye Grods, our Pylades, 

And whatever he may undertake ; 

II9 is the arm of the youth in battle, 

The light-giving eye of the aged man in the oounciL 

For his soul is still ; it preserves 

The holy possession of Repose unexhausted, 

And from its depths still reaches 

Help and advice to those tossed to and fro. 

Iphigenia leaves him in sudden agitation, when informed 
of the death of Agamemnon. Returning, she finds in his plaoo 
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Orestei, whom she had not before seen, and draws from him 
br her artless questions the sequel to this terrible drama 
wrought bj his hand. AAer he has concluded his luirrative, 
in the deep tones of cold anguish, she cries, — 

Immortals, joa who throagh jour bright dajs 

Live in bliss, throned on clouds ever renewed, 

Only for this have jou all these years 

Kept me separate from men, and so near yourselves, 

Given me the child-like empbyment to cherish the fires oa 

your altars, 
That my soul might, in like pious clearness, 
Be ever aspiring towards your abodes. 
That only later and deeper I might feel 
The anguish and horror that have darkened my bouse. 

O Stranger, 
Speak to me of the unhappy one, tell me of Orestes. 

Orestbs. 

O, might I speak of his death I 
Vehement flew up from the reeking blood 
His Mother's Soul 1 

And called to the ancient daughters of Night, 
Let not the parricide escape ; 
Pursue tliat man of crime ; he is yours I 
They obey, their hollow eyes 
Darting about with vulture eagerness ; 
They stir themselves in their bbck dens. 
From comers their companions 
Doubt and Remorse steal out to join them : 
Before them roll the mu»ts of Acheron ; 
In its cloudy volumes rolls 
The eternal contemplation of the irrevocable. 
Permitted now in their love of ruin they tread 
Tba beautiful fields of a Qod-plantad earth, 
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From which thej had long been banished bj an earlj carta. 

Their swifl feet follow the fugitive, 

Thej pause never except to gather more power to dismaj. 

Iphioenia. 

Unhappj man, thou art in like manner tortured. 
And feelest trulj what he, the poor fugitive, suffers I 

Orestes. 
What sayest thou ? what meanest bj ** like manner ** ? 

Iphioenia. 

Thee, too, the weight of a fratricide crushes to earth ; the tale 
I had from tlij jounger brother. 

Orestes. 

I cannot suffer that thou, great soul, 
Sbouldst be deceived bj a false tale ; 
A web of lies let stranger weave for stranger 
Subtle with manj thoughts, accustomed to craA, 
Guarding his feet against a trap. 

But between us 
Be Truth ; — 

I am Orestes, — and this guiltj head 
Bent downward to the grave seeks death ; 
In anj shape were he welcome. 
Wlioever thou art, I wish thou mightst be saved. 
Thou and mj friend ; for mjself I wish it not 
Thou 8eem*st against thj will here to remain ; 
Invent a way to (ly and leave me here. 

Like all pure productions of genius, this may be injured by 
the slightest change, and I dare not flatter myself that the 
English words give an idea of the heroic dignity expressed in 
the cadence of the original, by the words 
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. '^ Twischen una 

Sejf Wahrheit 1 
Ich bin Orest I " 

where the Greek seems to fold his robe around him in the 

full strength of classic manhood, prepared for worst and best, 

not like a cold Stoic, but a hero, who can feel all, know all, 

and endure alL The name of two syllables in the German 

is much more forcible for the pause, than the three-syllable 

Orestes* 

** Between us 
Be Truth," 

is fine to mj ear, on which our word Truth also pauses with 
a hirge dignity. 

The scenes go on more and more full of breathing beauty. 
The lovely joy of Iphigenia, the meditative softness with 
which the religiously educated mind perpetually draws the 
inference from the most agitating events, impress us more 
and more. At last the hour of trial comes. She is to keep 
off Thoas by a cunningly devised tale, while her brother and 
Pyladcs contrive their escape. Orestes has received to his 
heart the sbter long lost, divinely restored, and in the em- 
brace the curse fulls from him, he is well, and Pyladcs mora 
than liappy. The ship waits to carry her to the fiulace home 
she is to free from a century's weight of pollution; and 
already the blue heavens of her adored Greece gleam before 
her fancy. 

But, O, the step before all this can bo obtained ; — to de- 
ceive Thuas, a savage and a tyrant indeed, but long her pro- 
tector, — in his barbarous fashion, her benefactor I How can 
she buy life, happiness, or even the safety of those dear ooea 
at such a price ? 

"Woe, 
O Woe upon the lie 1 It frees not the breast, 
like the true-spoken word ; it comforta not, but torturea 
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Him who deiised it, and reiarns, 

Ao arrow ooce let flj, (Sod-repelled, back. 

On the bo6oni of the Archer 1 " / 

•*-• V 
O, must I then resign the silent hope , 

Which gave a beautj to my loneliness ? f 

JXxaX the curse dwell forcTer, and our raoa -^ 

Never be raised to life by a nev^bH«»?rig ? 

AH things decay, the fairest bli5^ is transient, 

The powers most full of life grow faint at last ; 

And shall a curse alone boast an incessant life ? 

Then have I idly hoped that here kept pure. 
So strangely severed from my kindred's lot, 
I was designed to come at the right moment, 
And with pure hand and heart to expiate 
The many sins that stain my native home. 
To lie, to steal the sacred image 1 
Olympians, let not these vulture talons 
Seise on the tender breast O, save me, 
And save your image in my soul I 

Within my ears resounds the ancient lay, -^ 

I had forgotten it, and would so gladly, — 

The lay of the Parens, which Uiey awful sung ; 

As Tantalus fell from his golden seat 

They suffered with the noble friend. Wrnthful 

Was their heart, and fearful was the song. 

In our childhood the nurse was wont to sing it 

To me, and my brother and sister. I marked it well 

Then follows the sublime song of the Parcac, well known 
through translations. 

But Iphigcnin is not a victim of fate, for she listens stead- 
fastly to the god in her breast Her lips are incapable of 
subterfuge. She obeys her own heart, tells all to the king, 
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^^ calls up his better nature, wins, hallows, and purifies all 

^around her, till the heaven-prepared way is cleared bj the 

dxdient child of heaven, and the great trespass of Tantalus 

cau^!!;;^ by a woman's reliance on the voice of her inuo* 

cent souL 

If it be iTyt possible to enhance the beauty with which such 
ideal figures aiTti:'* Iphigcnia and the Antigone appeared to 
the Greek mind, yet Goetu^ has unfolded a part of tlie lifo 
of this being, unknown ej^where in the records of literature. 
The character of the priestess, the full beauty of virgin 
womanhood, solitary, but tender, wise and innocent, sensitive 
and self-collected, sweet as spring, dignified as becomes the 
chosen servant of God, each gesture and word of deep and 
delicate significance, — where else is such a picture to be 
found ? 

It was not the courtier, nor the man of the world, nor the 
connoisseur, nor the friend of Mephistopheles, nor Wilhelm 
tlie Master, nor Egroont the generous, free liver, tliut saw 
Iphigenia in the world of spirits, but Gosthe, in his first-born 
glory ; Goethe, tlie poet ; Gkethe, designed to be the brightest 
star in a new constellation. Let us not, in surveying his 
works and life, abide with him too much in the suburbs and 
outskirts of himself. Let us enter into his higher tendency^ 
tluuik him for such angels as Iphigenia, whose simple truth 
mocks at all his wise ^ Deschrankungen," and hope the hour 
when, girt about with many such, he will confess, contrary to 
his opinion, given in his latest days, that it ts well worth 
while to live seventy years, if only to find that tliey are noCli- 
iag in the sight of God. 




THOMAS HOOD. 

Now almost the last light has gone oat of the galaxj that 
nmde the first thirty years of this age so bright And the 
dynasty that now reigns over the world of wit and poetry is 
poor and pale, indeed, in comparison. 

We are anxious to pour due libations to the departed ; we 
necfl not economize our wine ; it will not be so oflen needed 
now. 

Hood has closed the most fatiguing career in the world — 
that of a professed wit ; and we may say with deeper feeling 
than of others who shuflle oflT the load of care, May he rest in 
peace ! Tlie fatigues of a conqueror, a missionary preacher, 
even of an active philanthropist, like Howard, are nothing 
to thoKc of a professed wit Bad enough is it when he is only 
a man of society, by whom every one expects to be enlivened 
and relieved ; who can never talk gravely in a comer, with- 
out those around observing that he must have heard some 
bod news to be so out of spirits ; who can never make a 
simple remark, while eating a peaceful dinner, without the 
table being set in a roar of laughter, as when Sheridan, on 
such an occasion, opened his lips for the first time to say that 
" he liked currant jelly." For these unhappy men there are 
DO intervals of social repose, no long silences fed by the mere 
feeling of sympathy or gently entertained by observation, no 
warm quietude in the mild liveries of green or brown, for the 
world has made up its mind that motley is their only wear, 
and teases them to jingle their bells forever. 

But far worse is it when the professed wit is also by profes- 
fion a writer, and finds himself obliged to coin for bread those 
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jokes which, in the frolic exuberance of youth, he to easily 
coined for fun. We can conceive of no exi:itence more cruel, 
so tormenting, and at the same time so dull. We hear thai 
Hood was forever behindhand with his promises to |Mab- 
lishers ; no wonder 1 But when wo hear that he, in conse- 
quence, lost a great part of the gains of his hard life, and 
was, as a result, harassed by other cares, we cannot mourn 
to lose him, if, 

•* Attn Ult'i fltftU fortr, h» ilc«p« wtU s '* 

or if, as our deeper knowledge leads us to hope, he is now 
engaged in a better life, where his fancies shall take their 
natural place, and flicker like light on the surface of a pro- 
found and full stream flowing betwixt rich and peaceful 
shores, such as, no less than the drawbacks upon his earthly 
existence, are indicated in the following 

SONNET. 

The curse of Adam, the old curse of all. 

Though I inherit in this feverish life 

Of worldly toil, vain wislies, and hard strife, 
And fruitless thought in care's eternal thrall. 
Yet more sweet honey than of bitter gall 

I taste through thee, my Eva, my sweet wife. 

Then what was Man's lost Paradise ? how rife 
Of bliss, since love is with him in his full I 

Such as our own pure passion still might frame 
Of this fair earth and its delightful bowers, 

If no fell sorrow, like the serpent, came 
To trail its venom o'er the sweetest flowers ; 
But, O ! as many and such tears are ours 

As only should be shed for guilt and shame. 

In Hood, as in all true wits, the smile lightens oo ih% 
▼erge of a tear. True wil and humor show thai exqoisila 
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leiisibilitj to the relations of life, that fine perception as to ^ 
alight tokens of iu fearful, hopeless mysteries, which implj 
pathos to a still higher degree than mirth. 

Hood knew and welcomed the dower which nature gave 
him at his birth, when he wrote thus : — 

All things are touched with melancholj 

Bom of the secret souFs mistrust. 
To feel her fair ethereal wings 

Weighed down with vile, degraded dust 
Even the bright extremes of joj 

Bring on conclusions of disgust, 
Like the sweet blossoms of the Maj, 

Whose fragrance ends in must 
O, give her, then, her tribute just, 

Her sighs and tears and musings holj ; 
There is no music in the life 

Tliat sounds with idiot kughter solelj ; 
There's not a string attuned to mirth, 

But has its chord in melandioly. 

Hood was true to this tow of acceptance. He rowed to 
accept willingly the pains as well as jojs of life for what 
they could teach. 'Therefore, jears expanded and enlarged 
hb sympathies, and gave to his lightest jokes an obvious har- 
mony with a great moral design, not obtrusively obvious, but 
enough so to give a sweetness and permanent complacency 
to our laughter. Indeed, what is written in his gayer mood 
has aflccted us more, as spontaneous productions always do, 
than what he has written of late with grave design, and which 
has been so much lauded by men too obtuse to discern a latent 
meaning, or to believe in a good purpose unless tlicy are for- 
mally told that it exists. 

The later serious poems of Hood are well known ; so are 
Ui jest books and noveL We have now in view to speak 
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rather of a little Tolume of poems published bj him some 
jears siDce, republished here, but never widelj circulated. 

When a book or a person comes to us in the best possible 
circumstances, we judge — not too favorablj, for all ttuU the 
book or person can suggest is a part of its fate, and what is 
not seen under the most favorable circumstances b never 
quite truly seen either as to promise or performance — but 
we form a judgment above what can be the average sense of 
the world in general as to its merits, which may be esteemed^ 
aAer time enough has elapsed, a tolerably fair estimate of per- 
formance, though not of promise or suggestion. 

We became acquainted with these poems in one of those 
country towns which would be called, abroad, the most pro- 
vincial of the province. The inhabitants had lost the simpli- 
city of farmers' luibits, without gaining in its place the 
refinement, the variety, the enlargement of civic life. Their 
industry liad received little impulse from thought; their 
amusement was gossip. All men find amusement fruro gossip 
— literary, artistic, or social ; but the degrees in it arc almo!>l 
infinite. They were at the bottom of the scale ; they scruti- 
nized their neighbors' characters and aflfuirs incessantly, im- 
pertinently, and with minds unpurified by higher knowledge ; 
consequently the bitter fruits of envy and ailumny abounded. 

In this atmosphere I was detained two months, and among 
people very uncongenial both to my tastes and notions of 
righL But I liad a retreat of great beauty. The town lay 
on the bank of a noble river ; behind it towered a high and 
rocky hill. Thither every aAemoon went the lonely stranger, 
to await the full of the sunset light on the opposite biuik of the 
full and rapid stream. It fell like a smile of heavenly joy ; 
tlie while MiiU on the stream glided along like angel tlioughts ; 
tlie town itself looked like a fair nest, whenco virtue and 
happiiieM might soar with sweetest song. So looked the scene 
from abop$ ; and that hill was the scene of many an aspira- 
tion and many an effort to attain as high a point of view for 
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the mental prospect, in the hope that little discrepancies, or 
wliat seemed so when on a level with them, might also, from 
above, be softened into beauty and found sulwervient to a 
noble design on the whole. 

This town boasted few books, and the accident which threw 
Hood*s poems in the way of the watcher from the hill, was a 
Tery fortunate one. They aflTorded a true companionship to 
hours which knew no other, and, perhafvs, have since been 
overrated from association with what they answered to or 
suggested. 

Yet Uiere are surely paisages in them which ought to be 
generally known and highly prized. And if their highest 
value be for a few individuals with whom they are especially 
in concord, unlike the really great poems which bring some- 
thing to all, yet those whom they please will be very much 
pleased. 

Hood never became corrupted into a hack writer. This 
shows great strength under his circumstances. Dickens has 
falksn, and Sue is falling ; for few men can sell themselves by 
indies without losing a cubit from their stature. But Hood 
resisted the danger. He never wrote when he had nothing 
to say, he stopped when he had done, and nev^r hashed for a 
second meal old thoughts which had been drained of their 
choicest juices. His heart is truly human, tender, and brave. 
From thd absurdities of human nature he argues the possi- 
bility of its perfection. His black is admirably contrasted 
with his .white, but his love has no converse of hate. His 
descriptions of nature, if not accurately or profoundly evi- 
dencing insight, are unstudied, fond, and reverential They 
are fine reveries about nature. 

He has tried his powers on themes where he had great 
rivals — in the ** Plea of the Midsummer Fairies," and ** Hero 
and Leander.** The latter is one of the finest subjects in the 
world, and one, too, which can never wear out as long as each 
mind shall have its separate ideal of what a meeting would be 

6* 
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between two perfect loTert, in the full bloom of beautj and 
jouth, under circunutances the most cxahing to pat«ion, be- 
cauie the mo«t tryhig, and with the mo«t romantic accoiu- 
lumtmenta of scenery. There is room here for the finest 
expres:iion of love and grief, for the wildest remomttrauoe 
against fiite. Whj are they made so lovely aiui so beloved ? 
Whj was a flower brought to such |»erfection, and tlien culled 
for no use? One of the older English writers has written an 
exquisite poem on this subject, painting a youthful pair, fitted 
to be not only a heaven but a world to one another. Hood 
had not power to paint or conceive such fulness of character ; 
but, in a lesser style, he has written a fine poem. The lies! 
part of it, however, is the innocent cruelty and grief of the 
Sea Siren. 

** Lycus the Centaur ** is also a poem once read never to 
be forgotten. The hasty trot of the ven»ifii*ation, unfit for any 
other theme, on this betokens well the frightened horse. Its 
mazy and bewildered imagery, with its countless glaiicingt 
and glimpses, expressed powerfully the working of the Circean 
spell, while the note of human sadness, a yearning and eon* 
demned human love, thrills through the wliolo and gives it 
unity. 

The Sonnets, ** It is not death,** A&c, and tliat on Silence, 
are equally admirable. Wlioever reads these |XM!ms will 
regard Hood as something more than a great wit, — as a 
great poet also. 

To express this is our pn^sent aim, and therefore we sltall 
leave to others, or another time, the retrospect of his comic writ* 
ings. Hut liaving, on the late promptings of love for the de- 
parted, looked over these, we have been especially amused with 
the ^ Schoolmistress Abroad," which was new to us. Miss 
Crane, a ** she Mentor, stifle as starch, formal ai a Dutch ledge, 
sensitive as a daguerreotype, and so tall, thin, and upright, tlial 
supposing the Tree of Knowledge to have been a poplar, sha 
was the very Dryad to have fitted it," was left, with a sister 
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little better endowed with the pliancj and power of ndaptatioa 
which the exigencies of this varied world-scene demand, in 
attendance upon a sick father, in a foreign inn, where she 
cannot make herself understood, because her French is not 
** French French, but English French,*' and no two things in 
nature or art can be more unlike. Now look at the position 
of the sisters. 

" The jounger. Miss Ruth, was somewhat less disconcerted. 
She had by her position the greater share in the active duties 
of Ixfbnnon House, and under ordinary circumstances would 
not have been utterly at a loss what to do for the comfort or 
relief of her parent. But in every direction in which her 
inMinct and habits would have prompted her to look, the 
maUrials she sought were deflcient. There was no easy 
chair — no fire to wheel it to — no cushion to shake up — no 
Clipboard to go to — no female friend to consult — no Miss 
Parfitt — no cook — no John to send for the doctor — no 
Rngli!«h — no French — nothing but that dreadful ' Gefullig,' 
or ' Ja Wolil,' and the equally incomprehensible ' Gnadige 
Frnul' 

** ' Der herr,' said the German coachman, < ist sehr krank/ 
(the gentleman is very sick.) 

'* The last word had occurred so frequently on the organ of 
the Sclioolmistress, that it had acquired in her mind some 
important significance. 

"« < Uuth, what is krank ? ' 

'^ ' How should I know?' retorted Ruth, with an asperity 
apt to accompany intense excitement and perplexity. <In 
Knglish, it's a thing that helps to pull the bell. But look at 
pa|>a — do help to support him — you're good for nothing.' 

" ' I am, indeed,' murmured poor Miss Priscilln, with a 
grntio shnkc of her head, and a low, slow sigh of ncquiesceuce. 
Alas ! a« she ran over the catalogue of her accomplishments, 
the more she remembered what she could do for her sick 
parent^ the more helpless and useless she appeared. For 
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instance, the could have embroidered him a niglit-cap — or 
knitted him a silk purte — or plaited him a guard-cliain — 
or cut him out a watch-paper — or onuimented his bmcet 
with bead-work — or embroidered his waistcoat — or worked 
him a |Miir of slippers — or openworked his pocket handker- 
chief. She could even, if such an operation would liave been 
comforting or salutary, have roughcasted him with shell-work 

— or coated him with red or bUck seals — or encrqsted him 
with blue alum — or stuck him all over with oobred wafora 

— or festooned him. 

^ But alas 1 wliat would it have availed her poor dear papa 
in the spanmodics, if she had even festooned him, from top to 
toe, with little rice-paper roses?" 

The comments of the female chorus, as the author reads 
aloud the sorrows of Miss Crane, are droll as Hood's drollest. 
Who can say more ? 

So farewell, gentle, generous, inventive, genial, and most 
arousing friend. We thank thee for both tears and laughter ; 
tears which were not heart-breaking, laugliter which was 
never frivolous or unkind. In thy satire was no gall, in the 
sling of thy winged wit no venom, in the pathos of thy sorrow 
no enfeebling touch 1 Tliou had^it faults as a writer, we know 
not whether as a man ; but who cares to name or even to 
note them ? Surely there is enough on tlie sunny side of 
the peach to feed us and make us bless the tree from which 
U fell 
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Tni8 18 a Terj pleasing book, and if the ** Eiisajs of Sum- 
mer Hours" resemble it, we are not surprised at the faror 
with which they have been received, not only in this country, 
bat in England. 

The writer is, we believe, very young, and as these Essays 
have awakened in us a friendly expectation which he has time 
and talent to fulfil, wo will, at this early hour, proflfer our 
counsel on two points. 

First Avoid details, so directly personal, of emotion. A 
young and generous mind, seeing the deceit and cold reserve 
which so often palsy men who write, no less than those who 
act, may run into the opposite extreme. But frankness must 
be tempered by delicacy, or elevated into the region of poetry. 
You may tell the world at large what you please, if you make (/^ 
It of universal importance by transporting it into the field of 
general human interest. But your private griefs, merely a$ 
yours, belong to yourself, your nearest friends, to Heaven and 
to nature. There is a limit set by good taste, or the sense of 
beauty, on such subjects, which each, who seeks, may find for 
hioMelf. 

Second. De more sparing of your praise : above all, of its 
highest terms. Wo should have a sense of mental as well 
as moral honor, which, while it makes us feel the baseness of 
uttering merely hasty and ignorant censure, will also forbid that 
hasty and extravagant praise which strict truth will not justify. 
A man of honor wishes to utter no word to nhich he cannot 
adhere. The olllces of Poet — of Hero-worship — are sacred, 

• *« Dy th« Aathor of BMmjt of Summer Hoon." 
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and he who has a heart to appreciate the excellent ahoald call 
nothing excellent which falls short of being so. Leave jour- 
self some incense worthy of the beii ; do not laviith it on the 
merely goo<L It is better to be too cool tlian extravagant in 
praise ; and though mediocrity may be elated if it can draw 
to itself undue honors, true greatness shrinks from the least 
exaggeration of its claims. The truly great are too well 
aware how difficult is the attainment of excellence, what 
labors and sacrifices it requires, even from gimius, either to 
flatter themselves as to their works, or to be otherwise titan 
grieved at idohUry from others ; and so, with best wishes, and 
a hope to meet again, we bid iarewell to the ** Landscape 
Paioter." 



BEETHOVEN.* 

Tni8 book bears on its oatside the title, ** Life of Beetho* 
Ten, bj Mo^cheles.** It is reallj onlj a translation of Schin- 
dier, and it seems quite unfair to bring Moscheles so much 
into the foreground, merely because his name is celebrated in 
England. He has only contributed a few notes and a short 
introduction, giving a most pleasing account of his own devo- 
tion to the Blaster. Schindler was the trusty friend of 
Beethoven, and one whom he himself elected to write his 
biogni|ihy. Inadequate as it is, there is that fidelity in the col- 
lection of materials which makes it serviceable to our knowl- 
edge of Beethoven, and we wish it might be reprinted in 
America. Though there is little knowledge of music here, yet 
so far as any exists in company with a free development of 
mind, the music of Beethoven is the music which delightSi ^ 
which awakens, which inspires, an infinite hope. 

This influence of these most profound, bold, original and do- 
gnlar compositions, even upon the uninitiated, above those of 
a simpler construction and more obvious charms, we have ob- 
served with great pleasure. For we think its cause lies deep, 
far beneath fancy, taste, fashion, or any accidental cause. 

It is because there is a real and steady unfolding of cer- 
tain thoughts which pervade the civilized world. They strike 
their roots through to us beneath the broad Atlantic; and 
these roots shoot stems uoward to the light wherever the soil 
allows them free cotirse. 

* TIm Ufo of BcetboTcn, including hit Corrctpondenee with his Fricndi, 
■ ntt o M eharmctrristie Traits, snd Remarks on his Musics! Works. Bditsd 
"If IffMM MoMiislct, Piani^i to Uis Koyal Highness Prines Alhsrt. 
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Our era, which permits of freer inquiry, of bolder expert- 
meDt, than ever before, and a firmer, broader basis, may also, 
we sincerely trust, be depended on for nobler discovery and a 
grander scope of thought 

Although we sympathize with the sadness of tliose who 
lament the decay of forms and methods round which so many 
associations have wound their tendrils, and understand the suf- 
ferings which gentle, tender natures undergo from the forlorn 
homelessness of a period of doubt, speculution, rcconstructiou 
in every way, yet we cannot dti^join ourselves, by one mo- 
ment's fear or regret, from the advance corps. That body, 
leagued by an invisible tie, has received too deep an assur- 
ance that the spirit is not dead nor sleeping, to look back to 
the past, even if they must advance uniformly through scenes 
of decay and the rubbish of falling edifices. 

But how fur it is from being so 1 How many developments, 
in various ways, of truth I How manifold the aspirations of 
love ! In the church the attempt is now to reconstruct on the 
basis proposed by its founder — ** Love one another;" in the 
philosophy of mind, if completeness of system is, as yet, far 
from being attained, yet mi:>takes and vain dogmas are set 
aside, and examinations conducted with intelligence and an 
enlarged discernment of what is due both to God and man. 
Science advances, in some route with colossal strides ; new 
glimpses are daily gained into the arcana of natural history, 
and the mysteries attendant on the modes of growth, are laid 
open to our observation ; while in dicmistry, electricity, mag- 
netism, we seem to be getting nearer to the law of life which 
governs them, and in astronomy ** fathoming tlie heavens," 
to use the sublime expression of Herschel, daily to greater 
depths, we find ourselves admitted to a perception of the uni- 
versal laws and causes, where harmony, pennanence and per- 
fection leave us no excuse for a moment of despondency, 
while under the guidance of a Power who has ordered all 
•0 welL 
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Then, If the other arts suflTer a temporary paralysis, and 
notwithstanding the many proofs of talent and genius, we con- 
sider that is the case with architecture, painting, and sculp- 
ture, music is not only thoroughly vital, but in a state of 
rapid development. The last hundred years have witnessed 
a succession of triumphs in this art, the removal of obstruc- 
tion^ the transcending of limits, and the opening new realms 
of thought, to an extent that makes the infinity of promise ^ 
and ho|)e very present with us. And take notice that the 
prominent means of excellence now are not in those ways 
which give form to thought already existent, but which open 
new realms to thought Those who live most with the life 
of their ngc, feel that it is one not only beautiful, positive, full 
of suggestion, but vast, flowing, of infinite promise. It is dy- 
namics that interest us now, and from electricity and music 
we borrow the best illustrations of what we know. 

Let no one doubt that these grand eflTorts at synthesis are 
capable of as strict analysis. Indeed, it is wonderful with 
what celerity and precision the one process follows up the 
other. 

Of this great life which has risen from the stalk and the 
leaf into bud, and will in the course of this age be in full 
flower, Beethoven is the last and greatest exponent. His 
mn^ic iff ft*lt, by every soul whom it nfTccts, to be the expla- 
nation of the past and the prophecy of the future. It con- l^ 
tains the thoughts of the time. A dynasty of great men pre- 
ceded hifn, each of whom made conquests and accumulated 
treasures which prepared the way for his successor. Bach, 
Handel, Hadyn, Mozart, were comer-stones of the glorious 
temple. Who shall succeed Beethoven ? A host of musi- 
cians, full of talent, even of genius, live now he is dead ; but 
the greatest among them is confessed by all men to be but of 
Lilliputian size compared with this demigod. Indeed, it 
should be so I As copious draughts of soul have been given 
to the earth, as she can quaff for a century or more. Dtaci- 

^7 
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plei and critics most follow, to gather ap the gleaniogt of the 
golden grain. 

It is obsenrable at an earnest of the great Future which 
opens for this oountrj, thai such a genius b so easily and so 
much appreciated here, by those who have not gone through 
the steps that prepared the way for him in Europe. He is 
felt, because he expresses, in full tones, the tlioughts that lie 
at the heart of our own existence, though we have not found 
means to stammer them as yet To those wlio luLve obtained 
some clew to all this, — and their number Is daily on the in- 
crease, — this biography of Beethoven will be very interesting. 
They will here find a picture of the great man, as he looked 
and moved in actual life, though imperfectly pointed, — as by 
one who saw the figure from too low a stand-point. 

It will require the united labors of a constellation of minds 
to paint the |x>rtrait of Beethoven. That of his face, as seen 
in life, prefixed to these volumes, is better than any we have 
seen. It bears tokens of the force, the grandeur, the gro- 
tesqueness of his genius, and at the same time shows the 
melancholy that came to him from the great misfortune of 
his life — bis deafness ; and the afiectionateness of his deep 
heart 

Moscheles thus gives a very pleasing account of his first 
cognizance of Beetlioven : — 

'^I had been placed under the guidance and tuition of 
Dionysius Weber, the founder and present director of the 
Prague Musioil Conservatory ; and he, fearing that in my 
eageniess to read new music, I might injure the syiitcmatic 
development of my piano-forte playing, prohibited the library, 
a circulating musical library, and in a plan for my musical 
education which he laid before my |>arents, made it an ex- 
press condition that for three years I should study no other 
authors but Mozart, Clemcnte, and S. Bach. I must confers, 
however, that in spile of such prohibition, I visited the library, 
gpdniog aooeet to it through my pocket money. li was about 
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thif Ume thai I learned from some schoolfellows that a joang 
composer had appeared in Vienna, who wrote the oddest stuff 
possible, such as no one could either plaj or understand — 
cnusj music, in opposition to all rule ; and that this compo- 
ser's name was Beethoven. On repairing to the librarj to sat- 
wfj mj curiositj as to this so-called eccentric genius, I found 
there liccthovcn*s ' Sonatc Patlictiquc.' This was in tlip 
year 1804. Mj pocket moncj would not sufllcc for the pur- 
cliase of it, so I secretly copied it. The novelty of its style 
was so attractive to me, and I became so enthusiastic in mj 
admiration of it, that I forgot mjself so far as to mention mj 
new acquisition to my master, who reminded me of his injunc- 
tion, and warned me not to play or study any eccentric pro- 
ductions until I had based my style upon more solid models. 
Without, however, minding his injunction, I seized upon the 
piano-forte works of Beethoven as thej successively ap- 
peared, and in them found a solace and delight such as no 
oilier composer afforded me. 

" In the year 1809, my studies with my master, Weber, 
closed ; and being then also fatherless, I chose Vienna for 
my residence, to work out my future musical career. Above 
all, I longed to see and become acquainted with that man who 
had exercised so powerful an influence over m j whole being ; 
whom, though I scarcely understood, I blindly worshipped. 
I learned that Beethoven was most difficult of access, and 
would admit no pupil but Ries ; and for a long time my anx- 
iety to see him remained ungratified. In the year 1810, how- 
ever, the longed-for opportunity presented itself. I happened 
to lie one morning in the music shop of Domcnico Artaria, 
who had just been publishing some of mj early attempts at 
oomponition, when a man entered with short and hasty steps, 
ami gliding I h rough tlio circle of Indies and professors assem- 
bkil on business, or talking over musical matters, without 
looking up, as though he wished to pass unnoticed, made hia 
waj direct for Artaria's private office at the bottom of the 
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Bbop. PreseQtl J Artaria called me in, and said, * This is 
Beethoven/ — and Co the composer, ' This it tlie youth of 
whom I have been ipealLing to jou.' Beethoven gave me a 
friendly nod, and said he liad juii been liearing a fuvontbla 
account of me. To some modest and humble expressioiis 
whidi I fitammered forth he made no reply, and seemed lo 
wUh to break off the conversation. 1 stole away with a 
greater longing for that which I had sought, tlian before this 
meeting, thinking to myself, * Am I tlien, indeed, such a no* 
body that he could not put one musical question lo me ? nor 
express one wish to know who had been my master, or 
whether I had any acquaintance with his works ? ' My only 
satisfactory mode of explaining the matter, and comforting 
myself for the omission, was in Beethoven's tendency to deaf- 
ness ; for I had seen Artaria speaking close to his ear. Bol 
I made up my mind tliat the more I was excluded from the 
private intercourse which I so earnestly coveted, the closer 
I would follow Beethoven in all the productions of his 
mind." 

If Moschelcs had never seen more of Beethoven, how re* 
joiced he would luive been on reading his pathetic expres- 
sions recorded in those volumes, as to the misconst ructions 
he knew his fellow-men must put on conduct caused by his 
calamity, at having detected the true caui&e of coldness in 
his own instance, and tlmt no mean sugge^itions of offended 
vanity made him fuUe to the genius, because repelled by the 
man ! 

Mo^lieles did see him further, and learned a greal deal 
from this intercourse, tliough it never became intimate. IIo 
closes with these excellent remarks : — 

** My feelingi with res[»ect to Beethoven's mu»ie havo 
undergone no variniion, save to become wanner. In my first 
half score of years of ac<|Uttiiilunce with his worksi, he was 
repulsive to me, as well as attractive. In each of them, while 
I fell my mind fascinated by the prominent idea, and my en* 
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• 

kindled bj the flashes of his genias, his nnlooked-* 
ior episodes, shrill dissonances, and bold modulations gave 
me an unpleasant sensation. But how soon did I become 
reconciled to them I all that had appeared hard I soon found 
indispensable. The gnome-like pleasantries, which at first 
appeared too distorted, the stormy masses of sound which I 
found too chaotic, I have in afler times learned to love. But 
while retracting mj earlj critical exceptions, I must still 
maintain as mj creed that eccentricities like those of Beet- 
hoven are reconcilable with his works alone, and are dangerous 
modcb to other composers, manj of whom have been wrecked 
in their attempts at imitation." 

No doubt the peculiarities of Beethoven are inimitable, 
though as great would be as welcome in a mind of equal 
greatness. The natural office of such a genius is to rouse 
others to a use and knowledge of their own faculties ; never 
to induce imitation of its own individuality. 

As an instance of the justice and undoubting clearness of 
sooh a mind, as to its own methods, take the following anec- 
dote from Beethoven's ** Pupil Ries " : — 

^ All the initiated must be interested in the striking fact 
which occurred respecting one of Beethoven's last solo so- 
natas, (in B major, with the great fugue. Op. 106,) a sonata 
which Unn foriy-ime pages of print Beethoven had sent it to 
me, to London, for sale, that it might appear there at the 
tame time as in Germany. The engraving was completed, 
and I in , daily expectation of the letter naming the day of 
pablication. Tliis arrived at last, but with this extraordinary 
request : * Prefix the following two notes, as a first bar, to the 
beginning of the adagio.' This adagio has from nine to ten 
pages of print. I own the thought struck me involuntarily 
that all might not be right with my dear old master, a rumor 
to that effect having oAen been spread. What I add two notes 
to a composition already worked out and out, and completed 
rix months ago ? But my astonishment was yet to be height* 

7* 
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aned bj the effect of these two notes. Never could such \m 
found Again — so striking — so important; no, not even if 
contemplated at the verj beginning of the com|joihion. I 
wouki adi'ise every true lover of the art to plujr this ada* 
gio first without^ and then with these two notes which now 
form the first bar, and I have no doubt he will share in mj 
opinion.** 

No instance could more forciblj show how in the case of 
Beethoven, as in that of other transcendent geniuses, the cry 
of insanity is raised by vulgar minds on witnessing extraor- 
dinary manifestations of power. Such geniuses percei ve results 
so remote, are alive to combiiuitioos so subtli*, that common 
men cannot rise high enough to see why they think or do as they 
do, and settle the matter easily to their own satisfaction, cry* 
ing, ** He is mad ** — ** He halh a devil." Genius perceives 
the efficacy of slight signs of thought, and loves best the sim- 
plest symbols ; coarser minds demand coarse work, long prep- 
arations, long explanations. 

But genius heeds them not, but fills the atmosphere with 
irresistible purity, till they also are pervaded by the delicato 
influence, which, too subtile for their ears and ^y^ enters with 
the air they breathe, or through the pores of tlie skin. 

The life of a Beethoven is written in his works ; and all 
thai can be told of his life beside, is but as marginal notes on 
that broad page. Yet since we have these notes, it is pleas- 
ant to have them in hannony with the page. The acts and 
words of Beethoven are what we should expect, — nobloi 
leonine, impetuous, — yet tender. His faults are the faults of 
one so great tliat he found few patlis wide enougli for his 
tread, and knew not liow to moderate it They are not faults 
in themselves, but only in relation to the men who surrounded 
him. Among his peers he would not have had faults. As il 
is, tliey hardly deserve the name. His acts were generally 
great and benignant ; only in transports of sudden passion al 
what he thought basa did he ever injure any one. If kt 
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fband himtelf mistaken, he could not humble himself enough, 
— but fur outwent, in his contrition, what was due to those 
whom he had offended. So it is apt to be with magnanimous 
and tender natures ; they will humble themselves in a way 
that those of a coarser or colder make think shows weakness 
or want of pride. But they do so because a little discord and 
a little wrong is as painful to them as a great deal to others. 

In one of his letters to a young friend, Beethoven thus 
magnanimously confesses his errors : — 

** I could not converse with you and yours with that peace 
of mind which I could liave desired, for the late wretched 
altercation was hovering before me, showing me my own des- 
picable conduct But so it was ; and what would I not give 
could J obliterate from the page of my life this last action, so 
degrading to my character, and so unlike my usual pro- 
eeedingsP 

It seems this action of his was not of importance in the 
eyes of others. Of the causes which acted upon him at such 
times he gives intimations in another letter. 

" I had been wrought into this burst of passion by many 
an unpleasant circumstance of an earlier date. I have the 
giA of concealing and restraining my irritability on many sub- 
jects ; but if I happen to be touched at any time when I am 
more than usually susceptible of anger, I burst forth more 
violently than any one else. B. has doubtless most excellent 
qualities but he thinks himself utterly without faults, and yet 
is moAt open to blame for those for which he censures others, 
lie ha^ a littleness of mind which I have held in contempt 
since my infancy.** 

As a correspondent example of the manner in which true 
greatness apologiies for its errors, we must quote, a letter, 
lately made public, from Sir Isaac Newton to Mr. Locke. 

** Sir : Being of opinion that you endeavored to embroil 
me with women, and by other means, I was so mnch affected 
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with it at that, when one told me jou were ticklj, and would 
not live, I answered, * *Twere better if you were dead/ I 
desire yon to forgive me this uncharilableness, for I am now 
satisfied that what you have done is just, and I beg your par- 
don for having had hard thoughts of you for it, and for rep- 
resenting that you struck at the root of morality in a princi- 
ple you laid down in your book of ideas, and designed to pursue 
in another book, and that I took you for a Ilobbist I beg your 
pardon also for saying or thinking that there was a design to 
sell me an oflftoe, or to embroil me. 

'^ I am your most humble and unfortunate servant, 

* Isaac Nbwtox." 

And this letter, observe, was quoted as proof of insanity io 
Newton. Locke, however, shows by his reply that h$ did noi 
think the power of full sincerity and elevation above self-love 
proved a man to be insane. 

At a happy period Beethoven thus unveils the generous 
sympathies of his heart 

** My compositions are well paid, and I may say I have 
more orders than I can well execute ; six or seven publishers, 
and more, being ready to take any of my works. I need no 
longer submit to being bargained with ; I ask my terms, and 
am paid. You see this is an excellent thing ; as, for instance, 
I see a friend in want, and my purse does not at the moment 
permit me to assist him ; I have but to sit down and write, 
and my friend is no longer in need." 

Some additional particulars are given, in the letters col- 
lected by Moscheles, of the struggles of his mind during the 
coming on of deafness. This calamity, fulling upon the great- 
est genius of his time, in the prime of manhood, — a calamity 
which threatened lo destroy not only all enjoyment of life, 
but the power of u^ing the vant treasure with which he had 
been endowed for the use of all men, — casts common ills to 
into the shade that they can scarcely be seen. Who darea 
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eompfaiin, since Beethoren coald resign himself, to such an lU 
at such a time as tliis ? 

"This beautiful country of mine, what was mj lot in 
it? The hope of a happj futurity. This might now be 
realized if I were freed from mj affliction. O, freed from 
that, I sliould compass the world! I feel it — my youth is 
but beginning ; have I not been hitherto but a sickly crea- 
ture ? My physical powers have for some time been mate- 
rially increasing — those of my mind likewise. I feel my- 
self ncnrer and nearer the mark ; I feel but cannot describe 
it ; this alone is the vital principle of your Beethoven. No 
rest for me : I know of none but in sleep, and I grieve at 
hnvin;; to sacrifice to that more time thnn I have hitherto 
dccuieil necessary. Take but one half of my disease from 
me, and I will return to you a matured and accomplished 
man, renewing the ties of our friendship ; for you shall see me 
as lia|ipy as I mny be in this sublunary world ; not as a suf- 
ferer; no, that would be more than I could bear; I will 
blunt the sword of fate ; it shall not utterly destroy me. IIow 
beautiful it is to live a thousand lives in one 1 No ; I am 
not made for a retired life — I feel it.*' 

He did blunt the sword of fate ; be did live a thousand 
lives in one ; but that sword had power to inflict a deep and 
poi]«oned wound ; those thousand lives cost him the pangs of 
a thousand deaths. lie, bom for perpetual conquest, was con- 
demned through life to "resignation." Let any man, dis- 
posed to {complain of his own ills, read the " Will " of Beet- 
hoven ; and see if he dares speak of himself above a whisper, 
after. 

The matter of interest new to us in this English book is in 
notes and appendix. Schindler's biography, whose plain and 
naive style is fit for the subject, is ironed out and plaited 
afresh to suit the "genteel** English, in this translation. 
Elsewhere we have given in brief the strong lineaments and 
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piquant anecdotes from this bbgrmphj;* here there it nol 
room: smooth and sliom as it is, we wish the translation 
might be reprinted here. 

We may give, at parting, two directions for the studj of 
Beethoven's genius and the perusal of his biographj in two 
sajings of his own. For the biographj, ** The limits have 
never jet been discovered which genius and industrj could 
not transcend." For the music, ** From the depths of the 
soul brought forth, she (Poesj) can onlj bj the depths of 
the soul be received or understood." 

[• 8m articto on Bttthortn, la lUrgartf • yoIum, eatilM •*AxiflMmt^ 
tar*, and tlM DruM." — Bo.] 




BROWN'S NOVELS.* 

Wb rejoice to see these reprints of Brown's norels, as we 
have long been ashamed that one who ought to be the pride 
of the country, and who is, in the higher qualities of the mind, 
so far in advance of our other novelists, should have become 
almost inaccessible to the public. 

It has been the custom to liken Brown to Godwin. But 
fhere was no imitation, no second hand in the matter. Thej 
were congenial natures, and whichever had come first might 
have lent an impulse to the other. Either mind might have 
been conscious of the possession of that peculiar vein of ore, 
without thinking of working it for the mint of the world, till 
the other, led by accident, or overflow of feeling, showed him 
bow easj it was to put the reveries of his solitary hours into 
words, and upon paper, for the benefit of his fellow-men. 

" MjT mind to me a kingdom is.*' 

Such a man as Brown or Godwin has a right to say that 
Their mind is no scanty, turbid rill, rejoicing to be daily fed 
from a thousand others, or from the clouds. Its plenteous 
source rushes from a high mountain between bulwarks of stone. 
Its course, even and* full, keeps ever green its banks, and 
affords the means of life and joy to a million gliding shapes, 
that fill its deep waters, and twinkle above its golden sands. 

Life and Joy 1 Yes, Joy ! These two have been called 
the dark Masters, because they disclose the twilight recesses of 

* Onnoiid, or the Seoret WitneM ; Wleland, or tho Tnuifformmtion ; by 
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the human heart. Yet the gravest page in the history of such 
men is joy, compared with the mixed, shallow, uncertain pleas- 
ures of vulgar minds. Joy 1 liccause tlicy were all alivci and 
fulfilled the puqioscs of being. No sham, no imitation, no con- 
▼ention deformed or veiled their native lineaments, or checked 
the use of iheir natural force. All aliTe themselves, they nn- 
derstood that there is no happiness witliout truth, no |icrce|ilkNi 
of it without real life. Unlike most men, existence was to them 
not a tissue of words and seemings, but a substanthil (Jossetsioo. 

Bom Ilc'geluins, without the pretensions of science, tbej 
•ought God in their own consciousness, and found him. The 
heart, because it saw itself so fearfully and wonderfully miMkii 
did not disown its Maker. With the highest idea of tlie dig- 
nity, power, and beauty of which human nature is capabl6| 
they had courage to see by what an oblique course it pn>- 
ceeds, yet never lose faith that it would reach its destined 
aim. Thus their darkest disclosures are not hobgoblin show% 
but precious revelutions. 

Brown is great as ever human writer was in showing the 
•elf-sustaining force of which a lonely mind is capable. lie 
takes one |>erion, makes him brood like the bee, and extract 
from the common life before him all its sweetness, its bitter- 
ness, and its nouri>hment. 

We say makes Aim, but it increases our own interest in 
Brown, that, a prophet in this res|>ect of a better era, he has 
osually placed this thinking, royal mind in the body of m 
woman. This personage, too, is always feminine, both io her 
character and circumstances, but a conclusive proof lliai the 
term feminine is not a synonyme for totoL Constanlia, Cbira 
Wieland, luive hiving hearts, graceful and plastic natures, but 
they have also noble, thinking minds, full of resource, OOQ- 
stancy, coura;^*. The Marguerite of Godwin, no less, is all 
refinement and the pureat teiulemess; but »he is also the soul 
of honor, capable of deep discernment, and of acting in con- 
formity with the iofereocea ahe drmws. The Man of Eromi 
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Mid Godwin bus not eaten of the fruit of the tree of knowl- 
ed^, nnd been driven to sustain himself by the sweat of his 
brow for notliing, but lins learned the structure and laws of 
tliin<^, and become a being, natural, benignant, various, and 
desirous of supplying the loss of innocence by the attainment 
of virtue. So his Woman need not be quite so weak as Eve, 
the slave of feeling or of flattery ; she also has learned to 
guide her helm amid the storm across the troubled waters. 

The horrors which mysteriously beset these persons, and 
against which, so far as outward facts go, they often strive in 
vain, are but a representation of those powers permitted to 
work in the same way throughout the affairs of this world. 
Their demoniacal attributes only represent a morbid state of 
the intellect, gone to excess from want of balance with the 
other fxiwcrs. There is an int(;llcctiial as well as a physical 
dnmkenness, nnd which, no less, impels to crime* Carwin, 
urge<l on to use his ventriloquisjtm till the presence of such a 
stmngi! agent wakened the seeds of fnnatici:<m in the breast 
of Wieland, is in a state no more foreign to nature than that 
of the wretch executed last week, who felt himself drawn as 
by a spell to murder his victim, because he had thought of 
her money and the pleasures it might bring him, till the feel- 
ing possessed his brain that hurls the gamester to ruin. The 
victims of such agency are like the soldier of the Rio Grande, 
who, both legs shot off, and his life-blood rushing out with 
every pulse, replied serenely to his pitying comrades, that " he 
had now that for which the soldier enlisted.'* The end of the 
drama is not in this world, and the fiction which rounds off 
tlie whole to harmony and felieity before the curtain falls, 
•ins against truth, and deludes the reader. The Nelsons of 
the human race are all the more exposed to the assaults of 
Fate, that they aro decorated with the badges of well-earned 
glory. Who but feels as they fall in death, or rise again to 
a mutilated existence, that the end is not yet ? Who, that 
thinks, but must feel that the recompense L<, where Brown 

8 
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placet it, in the accumulation of menial treaaure, in the 
astaj bj fire that leaves the gold pure to be used tome tima 
— tome where ? 

Brown, — man of the brooding eye, the teeming brain, tha 
deep and fenrent heart, — if thy countrj prize thee not, and 
had almost lost tlice out of tight, it it becaute her heart it made 
tliallow and coltl, her eye dim, by tlie pomp of circumttanei^ 
the love of grott outward gain. She cannot long oontinua 
thus, for it taket a great deal of toul to keep a huge body 
from disease and dissolution. At there it more soul, ihoa 
wilt be more tought ; and many will yet tit down wiih iby 
Contlantia to the meal and water on whicli the auslaincd 
her full and thoughtful existence, who could not endure tha 
ennui of aldermanic dinners, or find any relish in the ioi- 
itation of French cookery. To-day many will read ika 
wordA, and tome liave a cup large enough to receive Iba 
tpirit, before it it lott in the tand on which their feel 
planted. 

Brown's high ttandard of the delights of intellectual 
munion and uf fiiendsliip, correspond with the fondest bopea 
of early days. But in the relations of real life, at preeenl, 
there is rarely more than one of the parties ready for tocb 
intercourse at he detcribet. On the one side there will ba 
drynett, want of perception, or variety, a ttupidity unable to 
appreciate life's richest boon when offered to its grasp; and 
the finer nature is doomed to retrace its steps, unhappy at 
titose who, Imving force to raise a tpirit, cannot retain or 
make it tub>tantial, and ttretch out their arms only to bring 
them back ein|>ty to the breast. 

We were glad to see these reprints, but sorry to tee tbem 
to carelestily done. Under the cheap system, the careleia- 
ness in printing and translating grows to a greater excesa day 
by day. Please, Public, to remonstrate ; else very toon all 
your bookt will be oflfered for two shillings apiece, and 
of tbem in a fit state to be read. 




EDGAR A. POE .• 

Mr. Fob throws down the gauntlet in bis preffice bj what 
he sajt of ** the paltry compensations, or more paltrj com- 
mendations, of mankind." Some champion might be expected 
to start up from the ^ somewhat sizable " class embraced, or, 
more pro|>orlj speaking, boxed on the ear, bj this defiance^ 
who might trj whether the sting of Criticism was as indiffer- 
ent to this knight of the pen as he professes its honej to be. 

Were there such a champion, giAcd with acumen to dissect, 
and a swifl-glancing wit to enliven the operation, he could 
find no more legitimate subject, no fairer game, than Mr. Poe, 
who has wielded the weapons of criticism without relenting, 
whether with the dagger he rent and tore the garment in 
which some favored Joseph had pranked himself, secure of 
honor in the sight of all men, or whether with uplifVed tomahawk 
he rushed upon the new-bom children of some hapless genius, 
who had fancied, and persuaded his friends to fancj, that they 
were beautiful, and worthy a long and honored life. A large 
band of these offended dignitaries and aggrieved parents must 
be on the, watch for a volume of ** Poems by Edgar A. Poe,** 
ready to cut, rend, and slash in turn, and hoping to see his 
own Raven led alone to prey upon the slaughter of which it 
is the herald. 

Such joust and tournament we look to sec, and, indeed, 
have some stake in the matter, so far as we have friends whose 
wrongs cry aloud for the avenger. Nalheless we could not 



• Ths Ravtn sad othtr Poems, bj Bdgtr A. Pot, 1845. 
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take part in the miU$, except to join the crowd of lookert-on 
in the cry ** heaven speed (lie right 1 * 

Early we read that fable of Apollo who rewnnled the critic, 
who had painfully winnowed the wheat, — with the chaiT for 
his pains. We joined the gentle Affirmative School, and have 
confidence that if we indulge ourselves chiefly with the appre- 
ciation of good qualities, Tiiuo will take care of the faults. For 
■Time holds a strainer like tliat used in the diamond mines — liavo 
but patience aud the water and gravel will all pass through, 
and only the precious stones be lefL Yet we are not blind 
to the uses of severe criticism, and of just censure, especially 
in a time and place so degraded by venal and indiscriminate 
praise as tlie present That unholy alliance ; that shameless 
iham, whoae motto is, . 

Andinic*wlhe«;** ' ' 

that system of mutual adulation and organized pnfT which 
was carried to such perfection in the time, and may be seen 
drawn to the life in the correspondence, of Bliss Hannah 
More, is fully represented. in our day and generation. We 
•ee that it meets a counter-agency, from the league of Truth- 
tellers, few, but each of them miglily as Fingal or any other 
hero of the sort I^t such tell the wliole truth, as well as 
nothing but the truth, but let their sternness be in the spirit 
of Love. Let them seek to understand the purpose and scope 
of an author, his capacity as well as his fulfilments, and liow 
his faults are made to grow by the same sunshine that acts 
upon his virtues, for this is the case with talents no less ihun 
with character. The rich field requires frequent and caivful 
weeding ; frequent, le^t the weeds exhnujit the soil ; can:- 
ful, lest the flowers and giain be pulled up along with the 
weedi. 

It bus oAen been our lot to share the mistake of Gil 
Bhu with regard to the Archbishop. We liave taken |>eopki 
at tbeir word, and while r^joidiig that women oould bc^ur 
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ne<;lect without feeling mean piqae, adcI that authors, rising 
above self-lovet could show candor about their works, and 
mngnanimobsljr meet both justice and injustice, we have been 
rudt*l)r awakened from our dream, and found that chanticleer, 
wlio crowed so bravelj, showed himself at last but a dunghill 
fowl. Yet Heaven grant we never become loo worldlj-wise 
thus to trust a generous word, and we surely are not so jet, 
for we believe Mr. Poe to be sincere when he sajs, — 

" In defence of my own taste, it is incumbent upon me to 
tnj that I think nothing in this volume of much value to (he 
public or very creditable to mjself. Events not to be con- 
trolled have prevented me from making, at anjr time, any 
serious effort, in what, under happier circumstances, would 
have been tlio field of m j choice.^ 

We believe Mr. Poe to be sincere in this declaration ; if 
he is, wo respect him ; if otherwise, we do not. Such things 
should never bo said unless in heartj earnest If in earnest, 
thej are honorable pledges ; if not, a pitiful fence and foil of 
vanit J. Earnest or not, the words are thus far true ; the pro- 
ductions in this volume indicate a power to do something far 
better. With the exception of the Raven, which seems in- 
tended chiefly to show the writer's artistic skill, and is in its 
way a rare and finished specimen, they are all fragments — 
fyiUi upon the lyre, almost all of which leave a something 
to desire or demand. This is not the case, however, with 
these lines: — 

To OKB IK Paradise. 

Thou wast all that to me, love, 

For which my soul did pine — 
A green isle in the sea, love, 

A fountain and a shrine. 
All wreathed with fairy fruits and flowera. 

And all the flowers were mine« 
8* 
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Ah, dream too bright to last I 

Ah, starry Hope ! that didst arise 

But to be overcast I 

A voice from out the Future cries, 

'^ On I on 1 " — but o'er the Past 
(Dim gulf I) my spirit hoveriog lies 
' Mute, motiooless, aghast 1 

For, alas ! alas I with me 
The light of life is o'er I 
No more — no more — no more 

(Such language holds the solemn sea 
To the sands upon the shore) 

Shall bloom the thunder-blasted tree, 
Or the stricken eagle soar 1 

And all my days are trances. 
And all my nightly dreams 

Are wliere thy durk eye glances, 
And where thy footstep gleams — 

In what ethereal dances, 
By what eternal streams. 



The poems breathe a passionate sadness, relieTed some- 
times by touches very lovely and tender : — 

** Amid the earnest woes 

That crowd around my earthly path 
(Drear path, alas ! where grows 
> Not even one lonely rose.") • • • 



** For her, the fair and dcl>onair, that now so lowly lict, 
The life upon her yellow hair, but not within her eyes ^ 
The life still theie, upoo her hair— > the death upoo her tji 
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This kind of beauty is e^peeiallj conspicaoas, even rising 
into di^iity, in the poem called the Haunted Palace. 

The iinngtnntion of this writer rarely expresses itself in 
pronounced forms, but rather in a sweep of images, thronging 
and di.«itant like a procession of moonlight clouds on the 
liorixon, but like them characteristic and harmonious one with 
another, according to their office. 

The descriptive power is greatest when it takes a shape 
not unlike an incantation, as in the first part of the Sleeper, 
where 

** I stand beneath the mystic moon ; 
An opiate vapor, dewy, dim, 
Exhales from out a golden rim. 
And, softly dripping, drop by drop, 
U|M)n the quiet mountain top, 
Steals drowsily and musically 
Into the universal valley." 

Why univertal f — " resolve me that. Master Moth." 
And farther on, ** the lily loflt upon the wave." 
Thi.<9 word /o//t, oflen made use of in these poems, presents 
a vulgar image to our thought ; we know not how it is to thai 
of others. 

The lines which follow, about the open window, are highly 
poetical. So is the Bridal Ballad in its power of suggest- 
ing a whole tribe and train of thoughts and pictures, by few 
and simple touches. 

The poems written in youth, written, indeed, we under- 
stand, in childhood, before the author was ten years old, are 
a great psychological curiosity. Is it the delirium of a pre- , 
matnrely excited brain that causes such a rapture of words ? 
IVhnt i^ to be giithered from seeing the future so fully anti- 
cipfited in the germ ? The passions are not unfrequenllyy#i/< 
in their full shock, if not in their intensity, at eight or nine 
years old, bat here they are re/Uded upon : — 
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^ Sweet was their death — with them to die was rife 
With the kst ecstasy of satiate life*"* 

The scenes from Polilian are done with clear, sharp 
strokes; the power is rather metaphysical tlian dramutia 
We must repeat what we have heretofore said, that we could 
wish to see Mr. Poe engaged in a metaphysical romance. 
He needs a sustained flight and far range to show wliat his 
powers really are. Let us have from him the analysis of the 
Passions, with their appropriate Fates; let us have his specu* 
lations clarified ; let him intersperse dialogue or poem, as the 
occasion prompts, and give us something really good and 
strong, firmly wrought, and fiuriy blaxoned. 



M 




ALFIERI AND CELLINI* 

TnBSB two publications have come to hand daring the last 
month — a cheering glenm upon the winter of our discontent, 
as we saw the flood of bad translations of worse books which 
swelled upon tlie country. 

We love our country well. The many false deeds and low 
thoughts ; tlic devotion to interest ; the forgetfulness of prin- 
ciple ; the indifference to high and noble sentiment, which 
hnvp, in so many ways, darkened her history for some years 
bark, have not made us despair of her yet fulfilling the great 
dcntiny whose promise rose, like a ^tnr, only some half a cen* 
tury ago u|K>n the hopes of tlie world. 

Should that star bo forsaken by its angel, and those hopes 
set finally in clouds of shame, the church which we had built 
oat of the ruins of the ancient time must fall to the ground. 
This church seemed a model of divine art. It contained a 
labyrinth which, when threaded by aid of the clew of Faith, 
presented, re-viewed from its centre, the most admirable har- 
mony and depth of meaning in its design, and comprised in 
its decorations all the symbols of permanent interest of which 
the mind of man has made use for the benefit of man. SucJi 
was to be our church, a church not made with hands, catholic, 
universal, all whose stones should be living stones, its offlciala 
the cherubim of l/ove and Knowledge, its worship wiser and 
purer action than has before been known to men. To such 
a church men do indeed constitute the stale, and men indeed 

• TKt AatoWography of Alfteri, tniniUted by 0. B. Letter. M emoire of 
ivtaalo CeUinl, tnuiiUted bj Rooeoe. 
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we hoped from the American church and stale, men to truly 
human that the/ could not live while thote made in their own 
HkcneM were hound down to the condition of hnitet. . 

Should sucli hopei he baflled, should such a church full in 
the building, such a state find no realization except to tbo 
eye of the poet, God would still be in the world, and surely 
guitio each bird, that can be patient, on the wing to its Ikmiic 
at \a*i. But expectations so noble, which find so brood a 
basis in the past, which link it so harmoniously With the 
future, cannot lightly be abandoned. l*lie same Power leads 
by a pillar of cloud as by a pilbr of fire — the Power thai 
deemed even Moses worthy only of a distant view of tha 
Promised Liand. 

And to those who cherish such expectations rational edu- 
cation, considered in various ways and bearings, must be the 
one great topic of interest ; an enterprise in which the hum* 
blest service is precious and honorable to any who can in* 
spire its souL Our thoughts antici|)ate with eager forcsiglii 
the race that may grow up from this amalgamation of all 
races of the world which our situation induces. It was the 
pri«le and greatness of ancient nations to keep their blood 
unmixed ; but it mu»t be ours to be willing to mingle, to 
accept in a generous spirit what each clime and race has to 
offer us. 

It is, indeed, the case that much diseased substance is 
offered to furm this new body ; and if there be not in our-, 
selves a nucleus, a heart of force and purity to assimilate these 
strange and various materials into a very high form of or^ 
ganic life, they must ncedi induce one distorted, corrupt, and 
degraded beyond the example of other limes and phicea. 
Tlicre will be no medium about it. Our grand scene of 
action demands grandeur and purity; lacking these, one must 
suffer from so baM: failure in proportion to the success that 
shouki have been. 

It would be the worthiest occupation of mind to asoertafai 
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the oonditions propitioas fbr this meeting of the nations in 
Iheir new hornet nnd to provide preventions for obvious dan- 
gers that attend it. It would be occupation for which the 
broadest and deepest knowledge of human nature in its men- 
tal, moral, and bodily relations, the noblest freedom from 
prrjudice, with the finest discrimination as to diflTercnces and 
relations, directed and enlightened bj a prophetic sense as to 
what Man is designed hj God to becomo, would all be needed 
to fit the thinker. Yet some |K>rtion of these qunlitii^ or of 
some of these qualities, if accompanied hj enrnestncss and 
a«<pimlion, may enable any one to ofl'cr useful suggestions. 
Tlie mass of ignorance and selfishness is such, that no grain 
of leaven must be despised. 

And as the men of all countries come hither to find a 
home, and become parts of a new life, so do the books of all i. 
countries gravitate towards this new centre. Copious infu- 
sions from all quarters mingle daily with the new thought 
which is to grow into American mind, and develop American 
literature. 

As every ship brings us foreign teachers, a knowledge of 
living contemporary tongues must in the course of flAy years 
become the commonest attainment. There exists no doubt 
in the minds of those who can judge, that the German, 
French, Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese tongues might, by 
familiar instruction and an iftielltgeni method^ be taught with 
perfect ease during the years of childhood, so that the child 
would have as distinct a sense of their several natures, and 
neariy as much expertness in their use, as in his own. The 
higher uses of such knowledge can, of course, be expected 
only in a more advanced state of the faculties ; but it is pity 
that the acquaintance with the medium of thought should be 
deferred to a period when the mind is sufRciently grown to 
bend its chief attention on the thoughts themselves. Bluch 
of the most precious part of short human lives is now wasted 
from an ignorance of what might easily be done for children, 
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and wilbout taking from them tlio lime tliey need for oomnMNl 
life, pin/, and bodily growth, more llian at present. 

Meanwhile the Englia^b begins to vie with the Gerifian and 
Frtsnch literature in the number, tliough not in the goodncMi 
of the translations from other languages. The indefatigable 
Germans can translate, and do other things too ; so tlml gen- 
iuses often there apply themselves to the work as an amuse- 
ment : even the all-employed Goethe Ims translated one of 
the books before us, (Memoirs of Cellini.) But inf English 
we know but of one, Coleridge's Wallenstein, where the 
reader will feel the electric current undiminislied by the 
medium through which it comes to him. Aiul then the prof- 
ligate abuse of the |x>wer of translation has been un|Miral- 
leled, whether in the clioice of books or the carelessness in 
disgui»ing those that were good in a hideous ma>k. No 
falsehood can be worse than this of deforming the exprcssioo 
of a great man's thoughts, of corrupting that form which be 
has watched, and toile<l and suffered to make beautiful and 
true. We know no fulsclMXMl tliat should call a more painfiil 
blu;(h to the check of one engaged in it. 

We have no narrowness in our view of the contents of 
such books. We are not afraid of new standanls and new 
examples. Only give enough of them, variety enougli, and 
from well-intentioned, generous minds. Americ*a can choose 
what she wants, if she has sufficient range of clioice ; and if 
there is any real reason, any deep root in the tastes and ofMn- 
ions she holds at present, she will not lightly yield them. 
J Only give her what is giiod of its kind. Iler ho|>o is not in 

ignorance, but in kn<iwle«lge. We are, indeed, very fcMid of 
range, and if there is check, there slioukl be counterchock s 
and in this view we are delighted to see these great Italians 
domctfticated here. We have had somewhat too much of the 
French and Gennans of late. We valiN! uncliangeably our 
sparkling and rapi«l French friend ; still more the s«rarchiiig, 
bonetly and, in highest sense, visionary German geniua. Bnl 
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Uiere is not on earth, and, we dare to taj it, will not be again, 
genius like that of Italjr, or that can compare with it, in its 
own waj. 

I(al)r and Greece were alike in this ; those sannj slcies 
ripened their fruits perfect!/. The oil and honej of Greece, 
the wine of Italj, not onlj suggest, but satisfy. There we 
find fulfilment, elsewhere great achievement onlj. 

O, acute, cautious, calculating Yankee ; O, graceful, wittj, 
hot-blooded, flim^j Southron ; and thou, man of the West, 
going nhcad too fast to pick up a thought or leave a fiower 
u|K>n thy path, — look nt these men with their great fiery pas- 
sions but will and intellect still greater and stronger, per- 
f4*clly sincere, from a contempt of falsehood. If they had 
nrtcfl wrong, they said and felt that they had, and that it was 
ba«c and hateful in them. They were sagacious, as children 
am, not from calculation, but because the fine instincts of 
nature were un^poilc^l in them. I speak now of Alfieri and 
Cellini. Dante had all their instinctive greatness and deep- 
seHlrd fire, with the reflective and creative faculties besides, 
to an extent of which they never dreamed. 

He who reads these biographies may take them from sev- 
eral points of view. As pictures of manners, as sincere tran- 
scripts of the men and their times, they are not and could not 
be surpassed. That truth which Rousseau sought so pain- 
fnlly and vainly by self-brooding, subtle analysis, they at- 
tained witlioot an effort IKAy they felt they cared little, but 
what they felt they surely knew ; and where a fly or worm 
has injured the peach, its passage is exactly marked, so that 
you are sure the rest is fair and sound. Both as physiologi- 
cal and psychical histories, they are full of instruction. In 
Alfieri, especially, the nervous disease generated in the frame 
hy any uncongenial tension of the brain, the periodical crises 
in his health, the manner in which his accesses of passion 
came upon htm, afford infinite suggestion to one who has an 
eye for the circumstances which fashion the destiny of man. 

9 
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Let the phjsictan compare the furiet of Alfieii with the sileal 
rages of Byron, and give the mother and pedagogue the light 
in which they are now wholly wanting, showing how to treat 
audi noble plants in the early stages of growth. We think 
the ** hated cap" would not be put a second time on the bead 
so easily diseased. 

The biography of Cellini, it is commonly said, is mora 
interesting than any romance. It is a romance, with the 
character of the hero fully brought out. Cellini livfsd in all 
the fulness of inward vigor, all the variety of outward adven* 
ture, and passed through all the signs of the Zodiac, in his 
circling course, occasionally raising a little vapor from the 
art magic lie was really the Orlando Furioso turned Gold- 
smith, and Angelicas and all the Peers of France joined in 
the show. However, he never lived deeply ; he had not 
time ; the creative energy turned outward too easily, and 
took those forms tlmt still enchant the mind of Europe. 
Alfieri was very different in this. He was like the root of 
some splendid southern plant, buried beneath a heap of 
rubbish. Above him was a glorious sky, fit to develop his 
form and excite his colors ; but he was compelled to a kmg 
and terrible struggle to get up where he could be free to 
receive its influence. Institutions, language, family, modoa 
of education, — all were unfit for him ; and perhaps no nan 
was ever calle<l to such efforts, aAer he had reached manly 
age, to unmake and remake himself before he could become 
what his inward aspiration craved. All this deepened hit 
nature, and it was dcc(>. It is his great force of will and the 
compression of Nature within its iron grasp, where Natura 
was so powerful and impuUive, that constitutes the charm of 
his writings. It is the man Alfieri who moves, nay, over- 
powers us, and not his writings, which have no flow nor 
plastic beauty. But we feel the vital dynamics, and imagine 
UalL 

By us Americans, if ever such we really aro to be, AUkii 
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•iioald be held sacred as a godfather and holy light He 
was a harbinger of wliat most gives this time its char* 
acter and value. He was the friend of liberty, the friend 
of man, in the sense that Bums was — of the native no- 
blencM of man. Soiled and degraded men he hated. He 
wn$, indeed, a man of pitiless hatred as of boundless love, 
and he had bitter prejudices too, but they were from an- 
tipathies too strongly intertwined with his sympathies for 
any hand less powerful than that of Death to rend them 
away. 

But our space does not permit us to do any justice to such 
a life as Alfieri*s. Let others read it, not from their habitual, 
but an eternal point of view, and they cannot mistake its 
purport. Some will bo most touched by the stonns of his 
youth, others by the exploits and conquests of his later 
years; but all will find him, in the words of his friend 
Casella, ^ sculptured just as he was, lofty, strange, and ex« 
tremc, not only in his natural chamcteristics, but in every 
work that did not seem to him unworthy of his generous 
affections. And where he went too far, it is easy to per* 
ceive his excesses always flowed from some praiseworthy 
sentimenL** 

Among a crowd of thoughts suggested to the mind* by re- 
peru<al of this book, to us a friend of many years standing, 
we hastily note the following : — 

Alfleri knew how to be a friend, and had friends such as 
hu masculine and uncompromising temper fitted him to en- 
dure and keep. He had even two or three of these noble 
friends. He was a perfect lover in delicacy of sentiment, in 
dvvotion, in a desire for constancy, in a high ideal, growing 
always higher, and he wa5, at Inst, hnppy in love. Many 
geniuses have spoken worthily of women in their works, but 
he speaks of woman as she wishes to be spoken of, and de- 
clares that he met the desire of his soul realized in life. This, 
almost alone, is an instance where a great nature was perma« 
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Dent))r siitisfied, and the claimt of man and woman equally 
met, where one of the parties had the impatient fire of genius. 
Hit testimony on this subject is of so rare a sort, we must 
copy it : — 

^ My fourth and kst passion, fortunately for me, showed 
itself by symptoms entirely different from the three firsL In 
the former, my intellect had felt little of the fires of jNusion ; 
but now my heart and my genius were both equally kindled, 
and if my passion was less impetuous, it became mdre pro- 
found and lasting. Such was the flame which by degrees 
absorbed every affection and thought of my being, and it will 
never fade away except with my life. Two months satisfied 
me that I had now found the tru$ toaman ; for, instead of 
encountering in her, as in all common women, an obstacle to 
literary glory, a hinderance to useful occupations, and a damper 
to thought, she proved a high stimulus, a pure solace, and an 
alluring example to every beautiful work. Prizing a treas- 
ure so rare, I gave myself away to her irrevocably. And 
I certainly erred noL More tluin twelve years have passed, 
and while I am writing this chit-chat, having reached thai 
calm season when passion loses its blandiihments, I cherish 
her more tenderly tlian ever ; and I love her just in profior- 
tion as glide from her in the lapse of time tliose little-es- 
teemed toll-gatherers of departing beauty. In her my soul 
is exalted, soAuned, and made better day by day ; and I 
will dare to say and believe she has found in me support 
aiKl consolation." 

We have spoken of the peculiarities in Alfieri's physical 
condition. These* naturally led him to seek solace in violent 
exercise ; and as in the case of Beckford and Byron, hors»et 
* were his best friends in the hour of danger. Tliis sort of 
man is the modem Achilles, ** the tamer of liorses.** In wliat 
degree the health of Alfieri was improved, and his sjroiia- 
thies awakened by the society and care of these noble ani- 
malsi ia very evident Almost all penonsi perhaps all that 
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are in a natural state, nef d to stand in patriarcbal relations 
with the animals roost correspondent with their character. 
We have the highest respect for this instinct and sincere 
belief in the good it brings ; if understood, it would be 
cherished, not ridiculed. 

9^ 
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TRANSLATHfo Dante b indeed a labor of love. It is one 
in which even a moderate degree of aucoest is iropoMible. 
No great Poet can be well translated. The form of his 
thought is inseparable from his thought The births of his 
genius are perfect beings : bod j and soul are in such perfect 
harmonj that 700 cannot at all alter the one without veiling 
the other. The variation in cadence and modulation, even 
where the words are exactly rendered, takes not onlj from 
the form of the thought, but from the thought itself, its most 
delicate charm. Translations come to us as a message to the 
lover from the lady of his love through the lips of a ooofi* 
dante or menial — we are obliged to imagine what was moai 
vital in the utterance 

Tliese difficulties, always insuperable, are accumulated a 
hundred-fold in the case of Dante, both bj the extraordinarj 
depth and subtlety of his thought, and his no less extraordinary 
power of concentrating its expression, till every verse is like 
a blade of thorougtily tempered steeL You might as well 
attempt to translate a glance of fire from the human eye into 
any other language — even music cannot do thaL 

We think, then, that the use of Cary*s translation, or any 
other, can never be to difiuse a knowledge of Dante. This ia 
not in its nature diffusible ; he u one of those to whom others 
must draw near ; he cannot be brought to them. He has do 
superficial charm to cheat the reader into a belief that ba 
knows him, wiihout entrance into the same sphere. 

These translaiaoQS can be of use only to the tranalatorsi at a 
of dalibama Hadj of tba ori^nal, or to oUiars wba 
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an ftodjing the origiiuil, and wish to eompare their own tct- 
wm of doubtful pessages with that of an older disciple, highly 
qualified, both bj deTotion and mental development, for the 

itudjT. 

We must say a few words as to the pedantic folly with 
which this study has been prosecuted in this country, and, we 
believe, in Enghind. Not only the tragedies of Alfieri and 
tlie Faust of Goethe, but the Divina Commedia of Dante, — a 
work which it is not probable there are upon earth, at any 
one time, a hundred minds able to appreciate, — are turned into 
school books for little girls who have just left their lioops and 
dolls, and boys whose highest ambition it is to ride a horse 
that will run away, and brave the tutor in a college frolic 

Tills is done from the idea that, in order to get acquainted 
with a foreign Inngunge, the student must rend books that have 
attained the dignity of classics, and also which are ** hard." 
Hard indeed It must be for the Muses to see their lyres turned 
Into gridirons for the preparation of a school-girFs lunch ; 
harder still for the younglings to be called to chew and digest 
thumlerbolts, in lieu of their natural bread and bullcr. 

Are there not ** classics " enough which would not suffer by 
being put to such uses? In Greek, Homer is a book for a 
boy ; must you give him Plato because it is harder ? I9 there 
DO choice among the Latins ? Are all who wrote in the I^tin 
tongue equally fit for the appreciation of sixteen Ynnk^^e 
jears? In Italian, have you not Tasso, Ariosto, and other 
writers who have really a great deal that the immature mind 
can enjoy, without choking it with the stem politics of Alfieri, 
or piling upon a brain still sofl the mountainous meaning)! of 
Dante? Indeed, they arc saved from suffering by tlic per- 
fect ignorance of all meaning in which they leave these great 
authors, fancying, to their life-long mUfortune, that ttiey tmve 
read them. I have been reminded, by the remnrkn of my 
young friends on these subjects, of the Iristh |>ea!Mint, who 
having been educated on a book prepared for his use, called 
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^ Reading made easy,** blesiei through life the kindnett thai 
tauglit bim h'u ** liudumadasy ; ** and of the child who, hear- 
ing her father quote Horace, obtenred sh$ ** thought Latin 
wa4 even sillier than French." 

No less pedantic is the style in which the grown-up, io 
stature at least, undertake to become acquainted with Dante. 
They get the best Italian Dictionary, all the notes they ean 
find, amounting in themselves to a library, lor his country- 
men have not been less external and benighted in their way 
of regarding him. Painfully they study through the book, 
seeking with anxious attention to know wlio Signor This is, 
and who was the cousin of Signora That, and whether any deep 
papal or anti-papal meaning was couched by Dante under 
the remark that Such-a-one wore a great-coat A mind, 
wliose small chambers look yet smaller by being crowded 
with furniture from all parts of the world, bought by labor, 
not received from inheritance or won by love, asserts that ba 
must understand Dante well, better than any other penoo 
probably, because be has studied him through in this way 
thirty or forty tiroes. As well declare you have a better ap 
precaation of Sliaki^peare tlian any one else because you have 
identified the birthplace of Dame Quickly, or ascertained tba 
diurchyard where the gliost of tlie royal Dane hid from the 
siglit of that far more celestial spirit, his son. 

O, painstaking friends 1 Shut your books, clear your 
minds from artificial nonsense, and feel that only by spirit can 
spirit be discerned. Dante, like each other great one, took 
the stuff tliat lay around bim, and wove it into a garment of 
lighL It is not by ravelling that you will best appreciate its 
tissue or design. It is not by studying out the petty strifes or 
external relations of his time, that you can become acquainted 
with tiie tlMMight of Dante. To him these things were only 
soil in which to plant himself — figures by which to drama- 
tise and evolve his ideas. Would you learn him, go listen ia 
the forest of human passions to all the terrible voicea ba 
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beard with a tormented bat nerer-to-be-deafened ear; go 
down into the hells, where each excess that roars the harmony 
of nature is punished by the sinner finding no food except 
from his own harvest; pass through the purgatories of specu- ^i 
lation, of stniggliiig hope, and faith, never quite quenched, 
but smouldering often and long beneath the a.^hes. Soar if 
thou canst, but if thou canst not, clear thine eye to see this 
great eagle soar into the higher region where forms arrange 
themselves for stellar dance and spheral melody, — and 
tluMight, with costly -accelerated motion, raises itself a spiral • / 
which can only end in the heart of the Supreme. 

He who finds in himself no fitness to study Dante in this' 
way, should regard himself as in the position of a candidate 
for the ancient mysteries, when rrjcctefl as unfit for initiation. 
lie sliould seek in other ways to purify, expand, and strengthen 
his licing, and, when he feels that ho is nobler and stronger, 
return and try again whether he is " grown up to it,** as the 
Germans say. 

''The difficulty is in the thoughts;" and this cannot b« Ys^ 
obviated by the most minute acquaintance with the history of 
the times. Comparison of one edition with another is of use, 
as a guard against obstructions through mistake. Still more 
useful will be the method recommended by Mr. Gary, of 
comparing the Poet with himself; this belongs to the intel- 
lectual method, and is the way in which to study our intel- 
lectual friend. , 

The versions of Gary and Lyell will be found of ose to the 
student, if he wants to compare his ideas with those of accoin- 
plishefl fellow-students. The poems in the Ix>ndon book 
would aid much in a full appreciation of the comeily ; they 
ouglit to be read in the original, but copies are not easily to 
be met here, unless in the great libraries, llic Vila Nuova 
is the npblest expression extant of the inward life of Love, 
the best preface and comment to every thing else that 
Dante did. 
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Tit pity tliat tbe desigos of FlAxmao are lo pooHj repro- 
duced ill this Ainericiia book. It would Imve bc<*4i fur belief 
to have bad it a little dearer, and ibui butler done* Tbe 
dttdigtii of Fbixroan were really a noble comment upon Diinley 
and might help lo interpret him ; and we are sorry tliat tlioae 
who can see only a few of them should see them so iiu|ier* 
fecily. liut ill some, as in lluU of the meeting wilh Farinala, 
the expression cannot be destroyed while one line of tbo 
original renmined. Tbe **lo^ portrait** we do ndt like as 
preface to ** La Divina Comedia." To that belongs our 
accustomed object of reverence, the bead of Dante, such as 
the Florentine women saw him, when they thought bis hair 
and beard were still singed, bis face dark and sublime with 
what he hiid seen beiow. 

Prefixed to the other book is a head *^from a cast lakea 
after death at Ravenna, A. D. 1821." It luis Ihe grandeur 
which death sometimes puu on ; the fulness of pa»i life ia 
there, but made sacred in Eternity. It is also ihe only front 
view of Dante we have seen. It is not unworthy to mark 
tbe point 

** When vigor failed ibe towering fantasy. 
But yet the will rolled onward, like a wheel 
In even motion by the love impelled 
That moves the sun in heaven, and all tbe •tart.'* 

• 

We ought lo say, in behalf of this publication, that whoeo- 
ever wanu Gary's version will rejoice, at last, as do we, lo 
possess it in so fair and legible guii»e. 

liefore leaving the Italians, we must mourn over Ihe mis- 
prints of our liomagei to the great tragedian in the preced* 
ing review. Our manuscripts being as illegible ns if we were 
a great genius, we never complain of these errata, exce|>C 
when we are made to reverse our meaning on some vital 
point We did not say that Alfieri was perfect tti pn^am. 
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nor sandrj other things that are there ; but we do mourn at 
teeming to My of our friends, ** JF^y thcj feh they care little, 
but whai thej felt they icarcely knew,** when in fact we 
asserted, ** whot they fell they iurely knew." 

In the article on the Celestial Empire we had made this 
assertion of the Chinese music : ** Like their poetry, the music 
IS of the narrowest monotony ; " in place of which stands this 
assertion : ** Like true poetry, their music is of the narrowest 
monotony." But we trust the most careless render would not 
think the merely human mind capable of so original a remark, 
and will put this blasphemy to account of that little demon 
who has so much to answer for in the sufferings of poor 
writers before they can get their thoughts to the ey^% of their 
fcllow-crentures in print, that there seems scarcely a chance 
of his being redeemed as long as there b one autlior in exist- 
ence to accuse him.^ 

[• Althmifrh the enort here tpediinj referred to bj mj sitter !!•▼• been 
eorrecled in this volnme, I let her ttatefnent reniRin at expUnmrion of any 
other error* which may poMibI j hate erepi into type, in this volnme, through 
the illcgibllit J of nome of her manotrripta from which I hate been 
pellfd to copy for this work. — Bd.1 
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AMERICAN FACTS. 

Sucn b the title of a volume just issued from the press i a 
grand title, which suggests the epic poet or the philosoplien 
Tlie purpose of the work, however, i« modest It is merel/ a 
compilation, from which tliose who have lived at iome distaoca 
from the great highway may get answers to th«ir qucsttooti 
as to events and circumstances which may have escaped ihcm. 
It is one of those books which will be valued in the back* 
woods. 

It would be a great book indeed, and one that would require 
the eye and heart of a great roan, — great as a judge, great as 
a seer, and great as a prophet, — that should select for us and 
present in harmonious outline the true American facts. To 
choo^ the right point of view supposes command of the fiekL 

Such a man mui»t be attentive, a quiet observer of the 
slighter signs of growth. Dut he must not be one to dwell 
superilitiously on detaiU, nor one to hasten to concluskms. 
He must Imve the eye of the eagle, the courage of llie Ikmi, 
the patience of the worm, and fuiih fucli as is the prcrogatlva 
of man alone, and of man in the highest phase of his culture. 

We doubt not the destiny of our country — tlmt she it to 

accomplioh great thin^ for human natnn% and be the mother 

of a nobler race than the world luis yet known. Dut she lias 

been mo fal«e to the scheme made out at her nativity, tliat it is 

DOW hani to say which way that destiny fwintsi. We ean 

hardly exhibit the true American facts without some idea of 

the real character of America. Only one thing seems clear — 

that the energy here at work is very great, though the men 

employed in carrying out its purposes may have generallj no 
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more indiTidaftl ambition to understand those purposes, or 
cherish noble ones of their own, than the coral insect through 
who9e restless working new continents are upheayed from 
ocean's breast 

Such a man, passing in a boat from one extremitj of the 
Mississippi to another, and observing every object on the 
sliore as he passed, would jet learn nothing of universal or 
general value, because he has no principles, even in hope, bj 
which to classifj them. American facts! Whj, what has 
been done that marks individuality ? Among men there is 
Franklin. lie is a fact, and an American fact. Niagara is 
another, in a diflTercnt style. The way in which newspapers 
and other periodicals are managed is American ; a go-ahead, 
fearless adroitness is American; so is nof, exclusively, the 
want of strict honor. But we look about in vain for traits as 
characteristic of what may be individually the character of the 
nation, as we can find at a glance in reference to Spain, Eng- 
land, France, or Turkey. America is as yet but a European 
babe ; some new ways and motions she has, consequent on a 
new position ; but that soul that may shape her mature life . 
scarce begins to know itself yet One thing is certain ; we live 
in a large place, no less morally than physically : woe to him 
who lives meanly here, and knows the exhibitions of selfish- 
Dess and vanity as the only American facts. 

10 




NAPOLEON AND inS MARSHALS.^ 

Ab we past the old Brick Chapel our eje u apmeiimai 
Arretted hj placards that hang side by side. On ode is ad- 
vertised ** the Lives of the Apostles," on the other ^ Napo* 
leon and his Marshals." 

Surely it is the most monstrous thing the world ever taw, 
that eighteen hundred years' profound devotion to a religious 
teacher should not preclude flagrant and all but universal 
viohuion of his most obvious precepts ; that Na|M>leoo and 
his Marshals should be some of tho best ri|)encd fruit of our 
time i that our own people, so unwearied in building up tern* 
pies of wood and stone to the Prince of Peace, should be al 
this era mad with boyi»h exultation at the winning of battles^ 
and in a bud cause too. 

In view of such facts we cannot wonder that Dr. Oianningi 
the editor of the Tribune, and others who make Christiauilj 
their standard, should find little savor in glowing expositioQa 
of the great French drama, and be disgusted at words of do- 
fence, still more of admiration, s|)okeu in behalf of its lead- 
ing actor. 

We can easily admit at once that the wliole French drama 
was anti-Christian, just us tho political conduct of every iia- 
XUai of Christendom luu been thus far, with rare and briof 
exceptions. Something different might have been ex|>ected 
from our own, because the world has now attained a dearer 
consciousness of right, and in our case our position would 
have made obedience easy. We have not been led into 

• Hspolsoa sad kk Ifsnkds, bf J. T. HtsAn- 
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teraptatbn ; we sought it It is greed, and not want, that has 
inpelled this nation to wrong. The paths of peace woald 
hare been for her also the paths of wisdom and of pleasant- 
ness, but she would not, and has preferred the path of the 
beast of prey in the uncertain forest, to the green pastures 
where " walks the good Shepherd, his meek temples crowned 
with roses red and white." 

Since the state of things is such, we see no extremity of 
censure that should fall upon the great French leader, except 
that he was like the majority. He was ruthless and selfish 
on a larger scale than most monarchs ; but we see no differ- 
ence in grain, nor in principles of action. 

Admit, then, that he was not a good man, and nerer for one 
moment acted disinterestedly. But do not refuse to do hom- 
age to his genius. It is well worth your while to learn to 
appreciate Maf, if you wish to understand the work that the 
spirit of the time did, and is still doing, through him ; for his 
mind is still upon the earth, working here through the tribu- 
tary minds it fed. We must say, for our own part, we can- 
not admit the right of men seycrcly to criticise Napoleon, 
till they are able to appreciate what he was, as well as see 
what he was not. And we see no mind of sufficient grasp, or 
high-placed enough to take this estimate duly, nor do we be- 
lieve this age will furnish one. Many problems will have to 
be worked out dnt 

We reject the exclusively moral no less than the exdu- 
sircly intellectual view, and find most satisfaction in those 
who, aiming neither at apology nor attack, make their obser- 
vations upon the great phenomenon as partial, and to be 
received as partial. 

BIr. Ileadley, in his first surprise at finding how falsely John 
Doll, rarely lilieml enough to be fully trusted in evidence on 
any tofiic, has s|>okcn of the acts of a haled and dreaded foe, 
docs indeed rush too much on the other side. lie mistakes 
the toudies of sentiment in Napoleon for genuine feeling. 
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Now we know that Napoleon loved to read Oisian, and eouM 
appreciate the beauty of tenderness : but we do not believe 
that he liod one particle of wlmt is properly termed heart ;^ 
that is, he could always silence sentiment at once wlien hb 
projects demanded it. Then Mr. Ileadley finds a|K>logics for 
acts where apology is out of place. They cliaracterixe the 
ruthless nature of the man, and tlmt is all that can be said 
of them. He moved on, like the Juggernaut car, to Jib end* 
and spilled the blood tliat was needed for this, whether that 
blood were ''ditch-water* or otlierwise. Neither is this sap* 
posing him to be a monster. The human heart is very capa* 
ble of such uncontrolled selfishness, just as it is of angelio 
love. ''Tis but the first step that cosU" — mucL Yet 
some comitfusionate lumd strewed flowers on Nero's grave, 
and the whole world cjried shame when Bonaparte's Maine* 
luke forsook his master. 

Mr. Ileadley does not seem to be aware that there it no 
trust to be put in Napoleon's own account of his actions, 
lie seems to have been almost incapable of speaking sincerelj 
to those about him. We doubt whether he could have for- 
gotten with the wonuin he loved, tliat she might become hb 
historiographer. 

But granting the worst tliat can be said of nilhless acts ia 
the stem Contican, are we lo reserve, our analliema for him 
alone? lie is no worse iluin the other crowned onei^ againsi 
whom he felt himself cotttinually in the balance. Ho has 
shed a greater quantity of blood, and done mightier wrongs, 
because he liad more power, and followed with more fervor a 
more dazzling lure. We see no other difference between lib 
conduct and lliat of the great Freileric of Prutein. He never 
did any thing so meanly wicked as has ju«t been done ia 
stirring up the Polish pea^uinti to assassinate the iuible.<. Ha 
never did any thing m> atrocious as has been d«ine by Niclio* 
las of Russb, who, just aAer his hypocritical intercourse with 
Chat ** venerable man,** the Pope, when be so sealoiisly da- 
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fended himself against the charge of scourging nuns to cop« 
▼ert them to the Greek church, administers the knout to a 
noble and beautiful ladj because she had given shelter for 
an hour to the patriot Dembinski. "Why then so scalous 
against Napoleon only ? He is but a specimen of what man 
most become when he will be king over the bodies, where he 
cannot over the souls, of his fellow-men. We doubt if it is 
anj worse in the sight of God to drain France of her best blood 
by the conscription, than to tear the flower of Genius from 
tlie brcnst of Italy to perish in n dungeon, leaving her over- 
whelmed and broken-hearted. Leaving all this aside, and 
granting that Napoleon might have done more and better, had 
his heart been pure from ambition, which gave it such elec- 
tric power to animate a vast field of being, there is no reason 
why we should not prixe what he did do. And here we think 
BIr. Ilcadley's style the only one in place. We honor him for 
the power he shows of admiring the genius which, in plough- 
ing its gigantic furrow, broke up every artificial barrier that 
hid the nations of Europe one from the other — that has lefl 
the ** career open to talent," by a gap so broad that no ** Chi- 
nese alliance " can ever close it again, and in its vast plans of 
civic improvement half-anticipated Fourier. With him all 
tkauffkii became thing$ ; it has been spoken in blame, it has 
been spoken in praise ; for ourselves we see not how this 
most practical age and country can refuse to apprehend the 
designs, and study the instincts of this wonderful practical 
genius. 

The cliaracters of the marshals are kept up with the 
greatest spirit, and that power of seizing leading traits that 
gives these sketches the greatness of dramatic poetry. The 
marshals are majestic figures ; men vulgar and undeveloped 
on many sides, but always clear and strong in tlieir own way. 
One mind animates them, and of that mind Napoleon is the 
colminating point. He did not choose them ; they were a 
part of himself, a part of the same thought of which he was 

10 • 
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Tis pilj that the designs of FlAxman are so poorly repro- 
duced ill this AinerieuQ book. It would luive bc«*.n fur better 
to have had it a little dearer, and thui better done. Tbo 
designs of Flaxnian were really a noble comment u|K>n Diinte, 
and might help to interpret him ; and we are sorry tluU those 
who can see only a few of them should see them so imiier* 
fectly. liut ill some, as in tluU of the meeting with Farinata, 
the expression cannot be destroyed while one line of the 
original remained. The **loil portrait** we do ndt like as 
preface to ** La Divina Comedia." To that belongs our 
accustomed object of reverence, the head of Dante, such as 
the Florentine women saw him, when they thought his hair 
and beard were still singed, his face dark and sublime with 
what he luid seen beiow. 

Prefixed to tlie other book is a head *^from a cast taken 
after death at Ravenna, A. D. 1821." It lias the grandeur 
which death sometimes puts on ; the fulness of pa»i life ie 
there, but made sacred in Eternity. It is also the only front 
view of Dante we have seen. It is not unworthy to mark 
the point 

** When vigor failed the towering fantasy. 
But yet the will rolled onward, like a wheel 
In even motion by the love impelled 
That moves the sun In heaven, and all the stars."* 

• 
We ought to say, in belialf of this publication, thai whoso- 
ever wants Gary's venion will rejoice, at last, as do we, to 
posseM it in so fair and legible giiii»e. 

liefore leaving the Italians, we must mourn over the mis- 
prints of our liomuges to the great tragedian in the preced- 
ing review. Our manuscripts being as illegible as if we were 
a great genius, we never coinpluin of these errata, exoepC 
when we are made to reverse our meaning on some vital 
point. We did not say thai Alfieri was perfect in p t rm m^ 
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nor randry other things that are there ; but we do mourn at 
teeming to mj of our friends, ** Why thcj felt they care little, 
but what they felt they $carcely knew,** when in foci we 
asserted, ** what they felt they turely knew." 

In the article on the Celestial Empire we had made this 
assertion of the Chinese music : ** Like their poetry, the music 
is of the narrowest monotony ; " in place of which stands this 
as^rtion : ** Like true poetry, their music is of the narrowest 
monotony." But we trust the most careless render would not 
think the merely human mind capable of so original a remark, 
and will put this blasphemy to account of thnt little demon 
wIk) has so much to answer for in the sufferings of poor 
writcrii before they can get their thoughts to tlie eyes of their 
fellow-creatures, in print, that there seems scarcely a chance 
of his being redeemed as long as there b one author in exist- 
ence to accuse him.^ 

[• Altlimifrh tlic enort here tpecianj referred to bj mj sitter !!•▼• been 
eorrecled in this volnme, I let lier ttatement reniRin at explftnmtion of any 
otlicr errtirt which maj poMibI j hate crept into type, in this volnme, through 
the illegibility of nome of her manutrripta from which I hate been com- 
pelled to copy for this work. — Bd.1 
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AMERICAN FACTS. 

Such U ike title of a volume just issued from the press ; a 
grand title, which suggests the epic poet or the philosoplier. 
Tlie puqM.^e of the work, however, is modest. It is merely a 
compilation, from which tliose who have lived at some distance 
from the great highway may get answers to their qucstioaSi 
as to events and circumstances which may have escaped ihenn. 
It is one of those hooks which will be valued io the back- 
woods. 

It would be a great book indeed, and one that would require 
the eye and heart of a great man, — great as a judge, great as 
a seer, and great as a prophet, — that should select for us and 
present in harmonious outline the true American fads. To 
chooiie the right point of view su|>poses command of the field. 

Such a man mu&t be attentive, a quiet observer of the 
slighter signs of growth. But he must not be one to dwell 
superstitiously on details, nor one to hasten to conclusions. 
He must have the eye of the eagle, the courage of the lion, 
the patience of the worm, and faith pucli as is the prerogative 
of man alone, and of man in the highest phase of his culture. 

We doubt not the destiny of our country — tliat she is to 

accomplish great ihin^ for human natun*, ami be the mother 

of a nobler race than the world Ims yet known. But she has 

been so false to the scheme made out at her nativity, tluU it is 

DOW lianl to say which way that destiny points. AYe can 

hardly exhibit the true American facts without some idea of 

the real character of America* Only one thing soems clear ^ 

that the energy here at work is very great, though the men 

•flsployed in carrying out its purposes may have generally no 
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more indiyidaal ambition to aodentand those parposes, or 
cherish noble ones of their own, than the coral insect through 
who9e restless working new continents are upheaved from 
ocean's breast 

Such a man, passing in a boat from one extremitj of the 
Mississippi to another, and observing everj object on the 
sliore as he passed, would yet learn nothing of universal or 
general value, because he has no principles, even in hope, bj 
which to classifj them. American facts 1 Whj, what has 
been done that marks individuality ? Among men there is 
Franklin. He is a fact, and an American fact. Niagara is 
another, in a diflcrcnt style. The way in which newspapers 
and other periodicals are managed is American ; a go-ahead, 
fearless adroitness is American; so is nat^ exclusively, the 
want of strict honor. But we look about in vain for traits as 
characteristic of what may be individually the character of the 
nation, as we can find at a glance in reference to Spain, £ng- 
hind, France, or Turkey. America is as yet but a European 
babe ; some new ways and motions she has, consequent on a 
new position ; but that soul that may shape her mature life 
scarce begins to know itself yet. One thing is certain ; we live 
in a large place, no less morally than physically : woe to him 
who lives meanly here, and knows the exhibitions of selfish- 
aess and vanity as the only American facts. 

10 
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NAPOLEON AND HIS MARSHALS.* 

As we past the old Brick Chapel oar eje U i^MiieUinet 
arretted by placards that bang side by side. On one is ad* 
vertised ** the Lives of the Apostles," on the other ^ Napo* 
leon and his Marshals." 

Surely it is the roost monstrous thing the world ever saw, 
tliat eighteen hundred years' profound devotion to a religious 
teacher should not preclude flagrant and all but universal 
violation of his most obvious precepts ; that Ntt|K>leon and 
his Morshals should be some of the best ri|iened fruit of our 
time ; that our own people, so unwearied in buihiing up tern* 
pies of wood and stone to the Prince of Peace, should be al 
this era mad with boyish exultation at the winning of battles^ 
and in a bad cause too. 

In view of such facts we cannot wonder that Dr. Clianning, 
the editor of the Tribune, and others who make Chri*tianitj 
their standard, should find little savor in glowing expositions 
of the great French drama, and be disgusted at words of da- 
fence, still more of admiration, spoken in behalf of its lead- 
ing actor. 

We can easily admit at once that the wliole French drama 
was anti-Christian, just as the political conduct of every ua* 
tiun of Christendom lias been thus far, with rare and brief 
exceptions. Something different might have been ex|M,*clcd 
from our own, because the world has now attained a clearer 
consciousness of right, and in our case our position would 
have made obedience easy. We have not been led into 

• Hipilna sa4 kit lliiifcils, hf J. T. HssAsjf. 
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fenptation ; we sought it It is greed, and not want, that has 
impelled this nation to wrong. The paths of peace would 
hare heen for her nlso this paths of wimlom and of pleasant- 
ness, but she would not, and has preferred the path of the 
beast of prey in the uncertain forest, to the green pastures 
wliere ^ walks the good Shepherd, his meek temples crowned 
with roses red and white.'' 

Since the state of things is such, we see no extremity of 
censure that should fall upon the great French leader, except 
that he was like the miyoritj. He was ruthless and selfish 
on a larger scale than most monarchs ; but we see no differ- 
ence in grain, nor in principles of action. 

Admit, then, that he was not a good man, and never for one 
moment acted disinterestedly. But do not refuse to do hom- 
age to his genius. It is well worth jour while to learn to 
appreciate thatj if you wish to understand the work that the 
spirit of the time did, and is still doing, through him ; for his 
mind is still upon the earth, working here through the tribu- 
tary minds It fe<l. We must say, for our own part, we can- 
not admit the right of men severely to criticise Napoleon, 
till they are able to appreciate what he was, as well as see 
what he was not. And we see no mind of sufficient grasp, or 
high-placed enough to take this estimate duly, nor do we be- 
lieve this age will furnish one. Many problems will have to 
be worked out fir^t 

We reject the exclusively moral no less than the exclu- 
sively intellectual view, and find most satisfaction In those 
who, aiming neither at apology nor attack, make their obser- 
vations upon the great phenomenon as partial, and to be 
received as partial. 

BIr. llcaclley, in his first surprise at finding how falsely John 
Bull, rarely lil)eml enough to be fully trusted in evidence on 
any lo|>ic, has 9|K)ken of the acts of a hated and dreaded foe, 
docs indeed rush too much on the other side. He mistakes 
the touclies of sentiment in Napoleon for genuine feeling. 
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Now we know that Napoleon loved to read Ossian, and eouM 
appreciate the heauty of tenderness : but we do not belieTe 
that he hod one particle of wliat is properly termed heart ; ^ 
that is, he could always silence sentiment at once when hit 
projects demanded it Then Mr. Ileadley finds a|K>logics for 
acts where apology is out of place. They cliaructerixe the 
ruthless nature of the man, and tliat is all that can be said 
of them. He moved on, like the Juggernaut cor, to, his end, 
and spilled the blood tliat was needed for this, whether thai 
blood were '^ ditch-water ** or otiierwise. Neither is this sup- 
posing him to be a monster. The human heart is yary capa- 
ble of such uncontrolled selfishness, just as it is of augelio 
love. ^Tis but the first step that cosU** — muck. Yei 
tome compassionate hand strewed fiowers on Nero's grave, 
and the whole world cried shame when Bonaparte's Mame- 
luke forsook his master. 

Mr. Ileadley does not seem to be aware that there is no 
trust to be put in Napoleon's own account of his actions. 
He seems to have been almost incapable of speaking sincerely 
to those about him. We doubt whether he could liave for- 
gotten with the woman he loved, tliat she might become hit 
historiographer. 

But granting the worst tliat can be said of ruthless acts ia 
the stem Contican, are we to reserve, our anathema for him 
alone? He is no worse iluin the other crowned ones, agiiinsi 
whom he fult himself continually in the bahince. Hu hat 
shed a greater quantity of blood, and done mightier wrongs, 
because he liad more power, and followed with more fervor a 
more dazzling lure. We see no other difTurence between his 
conduct and tliat of the great Fredenc of Prus»ia. He never 
did any thing so meanly wicked as has just been done ta 
stirring up the Poli.ih |)ensant« to a<Ha4sina(e the noble.^. He 
never did any thing so atrocious as 1ms been done by Niclio- 
ks of Russia, who, just after his hypocritical intercourse with 
thai ^ veoerable man," iba Pope, whea be so sealouslj de> 
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fended himself against the charge of scourging nuns to oop« 
Tert them to the Greek church, administers the knout to a 
noble and beautiful lady because she had given shelter for 
an hour to the patriot Dembinski. Why then so sealous 
against Napoleon only ? He is but a specimen of what man 
must become when he wiU be king over the bodies, where he 
cannot over the souls, of his fellow-men. We doubt if it is 
any worse in the sight of God to drain France of her best blood 
by the conscription, than to tear the flower of Genius from 
the breast of Italy to perish in a dungeon, leaving her over- 
whelmed and broken-hearted. Leaving all this aside, and 
granting that Napoleon might have done more and better, had 
his heart been pure from ambition, which gave it such elec- 
tric power to animate a vast field of being, there is no reason 
why we should not prixe what he did do. And here we think 
Mr. Ilcadley's style the only one in place. We honor him for 
the power he shows of admiring the genius which, in plough- 
ing its gigantic furrow, broke up every artificial barrier that 
hkl the nations of Europe one from the other — that has lefl 
the " career open to talent,** by a gap so broad that no '* Chi- 
nese alliance ** can ever close it again, and in its vast plans of 
civic improvement half-anticipated Fourier. With him all 
tkougkit became things ; it has been spoken in blame, it has 
been spoken in praise ; for ourselves we see not how this 
most practical age and country can refuse to apprehend the 
designs, and study the instincts of this wonderful practical 
genius. 

The c'haracters of the marshals are kept up with the 
greatest spirit, and that power of seizing leading traits that 
gives these sketches the greatness of dramatic poetry. The 
marshals are majestic figures ; men vulgar and undeveloped 
on many sides, but always clear and strong in their own way. 
One mind animates them, and of that mind Napoleon is the 
calminating point. He did not choose them ; they were a 
part of himself, a part of the same thought of which he was 

10 • 
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the most forcible expression. If sometimes inclined to dis- 
parage them, it was as a roan might di«|ianige his hand b/ 
saying it was not his head. lie truly felt that he was Iho cen* 
Iral force, though some of them were greater in the details 
of action than himself. Attempts have often been nuido to 
darken even the military fame of Na|>oleon unci his generals 

— attempts disgraceful enough from a foe whom tlicy so long 
held in terror. But to any unprejudic^ mind there is evideal 
in the conduct of their battles, the development of the instincts 
of genius in mighty force, and to inevitable results. 

With all the Imste of hand and inequality of touch they 
show, these sketches are full of strength and brilliancy, an 
honor to the country that produced them. Tliere is no gol-up 
harmony, no attempt at originality or acuteness ; all is livingi 

— the overflow of the mihd ; we like Mr. Ileadley ; even in 
his faults he is a most agreeable contrast to the made men of 
the day. 

In the sketches of tlie Marshals wo have the men befbra 
us, a living reality. Massena, at the siege of Genoa, is rep- 
resented with a great deal of simple force. The whole per- 
sonality of Murat, with his ^ Oriental nature " and Oriental 
dress, is admirably depicted. Why liad nobody ever before 
had the clearness of perception to see just this, and no mor§f 
in the *^ theatrical " Murat ? Of his darling hero, Ney, the 
writer has implied so much all along, that ho Inyt less strcti 
on what he sajrs of him directly, lie thinks it is all under^ 
stood, and it is. 

Take this book for just what it is ; do not look for cool dis- 
cussion, impartial criticism, but take it as a vivacious ami feel- 
ing representation of events and actors in a great em : yon 
will find it full of trutli, such as only sym|»atliy could teach, 
and will derive from it a pleasure and profit lively and gen- 
uine as itself. As to denying or correcting its statements, it 
k very desirable that those who are able should do that pnrt 
^ iht work ; hot, in doing it, lei them be grateful for what tt 
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done, and what they could not do ; grateful for reproduction 
•och as he wlio throws himself into the genius and the per- 
sons of (he time roaj hope for; but he never can who 
keeps himself composed in critical distance and self-posses- 
rion. You cannot have all excellences combined in one per- 
ion; let us then cheerfully work together to complete the 
beautiful whole, — beautiful in its unity, — no less beautiful 
in its variet/. 




PHYSICAL EDUCATION* 

This lecture of Dr. Warren U printed in a form «uitAlil6 
for popular distribution, while the high reputation of ila 
author insures it respect. Readers will expect to find here 
those rules for daily practice taught bj that plain oonimon- 
senie which men possess from nature, but strangely lose 
sight of, amid their many inventions, and are obliged to 
rediscover by aid of experience and science. 

Here will be found those general statements as to modes 
of exercise, care of the skin, choice of food, and time, and 
circumstances required for iu digestion, which miglit furnish 
the ounce of prevention that is worth so many pounds of 
cure. And how much are these needed in this oountiy, 
where the most barbarous ignorance prevails on the sub- 
ject of cleanliness, sleeping accommodations, Stc I On these 
subjects improvement would bo easy ; tluit of diet is fur mora 
complicated, and is, unfortunately, one which requires greal 
knowledge of the ways in which the human frame is aflTceted 
by the changes of cliniuto and various other influences, evea 
wisely to discus*. If it is difficult where a race, mostly indigo- 
nous to the soil, feed upon what Blether Nature has prepared 
expressly for their use, and where excess or want of judgment 
in its use produces disease, it mu^t be far more so where 
men come from all latitudes to live under new circumstances^ 
and need a judicious adaptation of the old to the new. Tha 
dogmatism and proscription that prevail on this topic amusa 
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the olnenrer and dbtress the patient ** Touch no meat for 
joar life,'* ta js one. ^ It is not meat, but sugar, that is jour 
rain,** cries another. "No, salt is the destruction of the 
world," sadlj and gravelj declares a third. Milk, which 
once conciliated all regards, has its denunciators. ** Water,** 
ULj some, " is the bliss that shall dissolve all bane. Drink ; 
wash — take to yourself all the water jou can get." ^ Thai 
is madness — is far worse than useless,** crj others, ^ unless 
the water be pure. You must touch none tliat has not been 
tested by a chemist.** " Yes, you may at any rate drink it,** 
say others, ** and in large quantities, for the power of water 
to aid digestion is obvious to every observer.** 

** No,** says Dr. Warren, ** animals do not drink at the time 
they eat, but some hours afler ; and they generally take very 
small quantities of liquid, compared with that which is used 
by man. The savage, in his native wilds, takes his solid food, 
when he can obtain it, to satiety, reposes afterwards, and then 
resuming his chase through the forest, stops at the rivulet to 
allay his thirst The disadvantage of taking a large quantity 
of liqnid must be obvious to all those who consider that the 
digesting liquid is diluted and weakened in proportion to the 
quantity of drink.** 

What wonder is it, if even the well-disposed among the 
nnltitude, seeing such dissension among the counsellors gath 
ering just enough from their disputes to infer that they have 
DO true philosophical basis for their opinions, and seeing 
tliose who 'Would set the example in practice of this art with- 
out science of dietetics generally among the most morbid and 
ilMevclo|)cd specimens of humanity, just throw aside all rule 
upon the subject, partake of what is set before them, trust to 
air, exercise, and good intentions to ward off the worst effects 
of the promiscuous fare ? 

Yet, while hopeless at present of selecting the right articles, 
and building up, so far as hereditary taint will permit, a pure 
and healthful body from feeding on congenial substances, wo 
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know at least ihis much, that stimulants and 0Tcr-eating<^ 
not food — are injurious, and may take care enough of our* 
seWes to avoid these. 

The ocher branches we can really act wisely in, Dr. War- 
ren, after giving the usual directions (rarely followed as jei) 
for airing beds and sleeping-rooms, adds, — 

'* The manner in which children sleep will readily be ao- 
knowledged to bo important ; yet very little attention is paid 
to this matter. Chihlren are crowded together in small, un- 
ventilated rooms, often two or three in a bed, and on beds 
composed of lialf prepared feathers, from which issues a 
noxious effluvia, infecting the child at a period when be is 
least able to resist its influence; so that in the mornings 
instead of feeling the full refreshment and vigor natural to 
bis age, he b pale, languid, and for some time indbpoeed 
to exertion. 

^ The rooms in which children are brought up should be 
well aired, by having a fireplace, which should be kepi opea 
the greater part of the year. There never should be mora 
than one in the same bed ; and thb remark may be apf^ied 
with equal propriety to adults. The substance on which tbej 
lie should be hair, thoroughly prepared, so that it should haT6 
DO bad smelL In winter it may be of cotton, or of liair and 
cotton. It would be very desirable, however, to place dtil- 
dren in seftarate apartments, as well as in separate beds. 

^ It has been justly said that adults as well as children had 
better employ single instead of double beds ; thb remark it 
intended to apply universally. The use of double beds baa 
been very generally adopted in thb country, perhaps in pari 
as a matter of economy ; but this practice b objectionable, for 
more rea^ns than can be stated here." 

On the subject of exercise, he mentions particularly the 
triangle, and we copy what he says, because of the perfeci 
east) and convenience with which one could be put up and 
need in every bed-chamber. 
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*The exercising the upper limbs is too mach neglected { 
and it is important to provide the means of bringing them 
into action, as well to develop their powers as to enlarge and 
invigorate the chest, with which thej are connected, and 
which they powerfully influence. The best I know of is the 
use of the triangle. Tliis admirably exerts the upper limbs 
and the muscles of the chest, and, indeed, when adroitly em- 
ployed, those of the whole body. The triangle is made of a 
stick of walnut wood, four feet long, and an inch and a half in 
diameter. To each end is connected a rope, the opposite ex* 
tremitics of which being confined together at such height as to 
allow the motion of swinging by the hands.** 

We have ourselves derived tlie greatest benefit from this 
simple means. Gymnastic exercises, and if possible in the 
open air, are needed by every one who is not otherwise led 
to exercise all parts of the body by various kinds of labor. 
Some, tlnfugh only partial provision, is made for boys by 
gymnasia and nding-scliools. In wiser nations, such have 
been the care of the state. And in despotic governments, the 
jealousy of a tyrant was never more justly awakened than 
when the youth of the land, by a devotion to gymnastic exer- 
cises, sliowed their aspiration to reach the healthful stature of 
manhood. For every one who possesses a strong mind in a 
lane body is heir presumptive to the kingdom of this world ; 
he needs no external credentials, but has only to appear and 
make clear his title. But for such a princely form the eye 
searches the street, the mart, and the council-chamber, in vain. 

lliose who feel that the game of life is so nearly up with 
them that they cannot devote much of the time tliat is led to 
the care of wise living in their own persons, should, at least, 
be unwilling to injure the next generation by the same igno- 
rance which has blighted so many of us in our earliest year. 
Such should attend to the work of Mr. Combe,* among other 

• Phvtiolofieal tad Moral MaBagement of Inftnej, bj Andrtw 
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good books. Mr. Combe has done much good alread/ in Ihb 
country, and this book should be circulated trerj where, for 
many of its suggestions are too obviously just not to be 
adopted as soon as read. 

Dr. Warren bears his testimony against the pemicious 
effects tliat follow upon the use of tobacco, and we canool 
but liope that what he says of its tendency to create cancer 
will have weight with some wlio are given to the detestn- 
ble habit of chewing. This practice is so odious to women, 
that we must regard its prevalence here as a token of the 
very light regard in which they are held, and the conseqoeni 
want of refinement among men. Dr. Warren seems to faTor 
the practice of hydropathy to some extent, but must needs 
bear his testimony in full against homoeopathv. Mo matter } 
the little doses will insinuate their way, and core the ills thai 
flesh is heir to, 

•«Por a* that, sad s' that. 
And Bieklt ouir for s' Uui." 




FREDERICK DOUGLASS.* 

Fbrdrrick Douglass bos been for some time a promi- 
nent member of tbe abolition party. He is said to be an 
excellent vpenkcr — can speak from a thorough personal ex- 
|)crtc;nco — and has u|K>n the audience, besides, the influence 
of a strong character and uncommon talents. In the book 
before us he has put into the story of his life the thoughts, the 
fvclingft, and the adventures that have been so alTeeting 
through the living voice ; nor are thej less so from the printed 
page. He has had the courage to name persons, times, 
and places, thus exposing himself to obvious danger, and set> 
ting the seal on his deep convictions as to the religious need 
of s|ieaking the whole truth. Considered merely as a narra- 
tive, we have never read one more simple, true, coherent, and 
warm with genuine feeling. It is an excellent piece of writ- 
ing, and on that score to be prized as a specimen of the pow- 
ers of the black race, which prejudice persists in disputing. 
We prize highly all evidence of this kind, and it is becoming 
more abundant. The cross of the Legion of Honor has just 
been conferred in France on Dumas and Soulie, both cele- 
Urntcd in the paths of light literature. Dumas, whose father 
was a general in the French army, is a mulatto ; Soulid, a 
quadroon. He went from New Orleans, where, though to the 
eye a white man, yet, as known to have African blood in his 
veinfi, he could never have enjoyed the privileges due to a 
hnman bring. Leaving the land of freedom, he found him- ^ 
self free tu develop the powers that God had given. 

* NwnitiTe of the Life of Frederick DouglMi, in Americtn Slart, writ- 
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Two wise and candid tbiokcn — the Scotchman KinmooC, 
prematurely lost to this country, of which he wa« lo (aithful 
and gencroua a student, and the hite Dr. Channiug, — both 
thought that the African race had in them a peculiar ek»- 
ment, which, if it could be as:iimilated with those im|iort€d 
among us from Europe, would give to genius a develoimieol, 
and to the energies of cliaracter a buhince and hannoa/, 
beyond what has been seen heretofore in tlie history of Ibe 
world. Such an element is uidicaled in their lowea Cstalo by 
a talent for melody, a ready skill at imitation and adaplalioii, 
au almost indestructible elasticity of nature. It is to be re- 
marked in the writings both of Soulid and Dumas, full of 
faults, but glowing with plastic life and fertile in iuTentioo. 
The same torrid energy and saccliarine fulness may be felt in 
the writings of this Douglass, tliough his life, being one of 
action or resistance, has been less favorable to iuek powers 
tluin one of a more joyous flow might luive been. 

The book is prefaced by two communications — one from 
Garrison, and one from Wendell Phillips. That from the 
former is in his usual over-emphatic style. His motiTes 
and his course have been noble and generous ; we look upon 
him with high res|K!Ct ; but he has indulged in vk>leut invei> 
tive and denunciation till he has s|)oiled the temper of his 
mind. Like a man who has been in the habit of screaming 
himself hoan>o to make the deuf hear, he can no longer pitch 
his voice on a key agreeable to common ears. Mr. Philli|is's 
rtimarks are equally decided, witlKMit this exaggeration in the 
tone. Dougla:^ himself bceins very just and tem|ienile. Wo 
feel that his view, even of those who have iiijureil him most, 
may be relied u|Min. lie knows how to allow for motives and 
influences. U|»on the subject of religion, he speaks with 
gn*at foixv, and not more tluui our own sym|kathies can n»> 
s|K>nd to. The iiicoii>i>tcncica of »lu\eliolding professors of 
religion cry to Heaven. We are not disposed to detest, or 
refuse communion with them. Their biiuducit is but out 
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form of that prevAlcnt fallncj which substitutes a creed for a "^ 
faith, a ritual for a life. We have seen too much of this sjs- 
tem of atonement not to know that those who adopt it oAen 
began with good intentions, and are, at any rate, in their mis- 
takes worthy of the deepest pity. But that is no reason why 
the truth should not be uttered, trumpct-tongucd, about tlio 
thing. << Hring no more vain oblations ; " sermons must daily 
be preached anew on that text Kings, five hundred years 
ago, built churches with the spoils of war ; clergymen to-day 
command slaves to obey a gospel which they will not allow 
them to read, and call themselves Christians amid the cursed 
of their fellow-men. The world ought to get on a little faster 
than this, if there be really any principle of improvement in ^ 
it. Tlie kingdom of heaven may not at the beginning have 
droppcfl seed larger than a mustard-seed, but even from that 
we had a right to expect a fuller growth than wo can be-* 
lievc to exist, when wc read such a book as this of Dong- 
lass. Unspeakably affecting is the fact Uiat he never saw his 
mother at all by daylight. 

" I do not recollect of ever seeing my mother by the light 
of day. She was with me in the night She would lie down 
with me, and get me to sleep, but long before I waked she 
was gone." 

Tlie following extract presents a suitable answer to the 
hackneyed argument drawn by the defender of slavery from 
the songs of the slave, and is also a good specimen of tlio 
powers of observation and manly heart of tlie writer. Wo '^ 
wi^h that every one may read his book, and see what a mind 
might have been stifled in bondage — what a man maybe 
subjected to the insults of spendthrifl dandies, or the blows 
of mercenary brutes, in whom there is no whiteness except of 
the skin, no humanity except in the outward form, and of 
wliom the Avenger will not fail yet to demand, "Where is j 
thy brother ? " 

^'The Home Plantation of Colonel Lloyd wore the appear- 
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anoe of a oounUy village. All the mechanical operations for 
all the farms were performed here. The shocmaking and 
mending, the blacksmilliing, cartwrigliting, coopering, weav- 
ing, and gniin-grinding, were all performed by the alavcs on 
the Home Phintation. The whole place wore a bu^sineat-Uka 
aspect verj unlike the neighboring farms. The number of 
houses, too, conspired to give it advantage over the neiglibor- 
ing farms. It was called by the slaves the Gr§ai J/amu 
Farm, Few privileges were esteemed higher, by the slaves 
of the out-farms, than that of being selected to do errands al 
the Great House Farm. It was associated in their minds 
with greatness. A representative could not be prouder of his 
election to a seat in the American Congress, than a slave on 
one of the out-farms would be of his election to do errands al 
the Great House Farm. They regarded it as evidence of 
great oonfltlence reposed in them by their overseers ; and U 
was on this account, as well as a constant desire to bo out of 
the lield, from under the driver's lash, that they esteemed it a 
high privilege, one worth careful living for. He was called 
the smartest and most trusty fellow wlio had this Inwor con* 
ferred upon him the most frequently. The com|iGtitort fur 
tilts ofllce sought as diligently to please their overiecrs as the 
ofAce-seekem in the political parties seek to please and do« 
ceive the people. The same traits of character miglit be seen 
in Colonel Lloyd's slaves, as are seen in the slaves of the 
political parties. 

** The slaves selected to go to the Great House Farm, for 
the montldy allowance for themselves and tlteir fellow-shivoSi 
were peculiarly enthusiastic While on their way, lliey would 
make the dense old wooiIm, for miles around, reverberate with 
their wild songs, revealing at once the highest joy and tlio 
dee|>est sadness. They would compotie and «ing as they went 
along, consulting neither time nor tune. The tliought thai 
came up came out, — if not in the word, in the sound,— and 
as frequently in the one as in the other. Tliey would soma* 
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times ting the most pathetic sentiment in the most raptaroos 
tone, and the most rapturous sentiment in the most patlictic 
tone. Into all tlieir songs they would mannge to weave some- 
thing of the Great House Farm. Elspecially would thej do 
this when leaving home. Thej would then sing most exult- 
inglj the following words : — 

' I am going awaj to tho QntX Home Fann ! 
O, yea t O, yea ! O ! * 

This thej would sing as a chorus to words which to many 
would seem unmeaning jargon, hut which, nevertheless, were 
full of meaning to themselves. I have sometimes thought 
tlint the mere hearing of those songs would do more to im- 
press some minds with the horrible character of slavery, than 
tlie reading of whole volumes of philosophy on the subject 
could do. 

" I did not, when a slave, understand the deep meaning of 
tliose nide and apparently incoherent songs. I was myself 
within the circle ; so that I neither saw nor heard as those 
witliout might sec and hear. Tlicy told a tale of woe which 
was then altogether beyond my feeble comprehension ; they 
were tones loud, long, and deep ; they breathed the prayer 
and complaint of souls boiling over with the bitterest anguish. 
Every tone was a testimony against slavery, and a prayer to 
God for delivcnince from clinins. The hearing of those wild 
notes always depressed my spirit, and filled me with ineffable 
sadness. , I have frequently found myself in tears while hear- 
ing them. The mere recurrentre to those songs, even now, 
afflicts me ; and while I am writing these lines, an expression 
of feeling has already found its way down my cheek. To 
tliose songs I trace my first glimmering conception of the de- 
humanizing chnracter of slavery. I can never get rid of that 
eonception. Those ^ongs still follow mo, to deepen my hatred 
of sUvery, and quicken my sympathies for my brethren in 
bonds. If any one wishes to be impressed with the soul-kil)- 
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ing effects of slavery, let him go lo Colonel Lloyd's plmntiUioii, 
and, on allowance day, place himself In the deep pine woods^ 
and there let him, in silence, analyse the sounds thai shall 
pass through tlie chambers of his soul ; and if he is noi thus 
impressed, it will only be because ' there is no flesh in hie 
obdurate heart' 

^ I liave of\cn been utterly astonished, since I came to tho 
north, to find persons who could speak of the singing among 
sUves as evidence of their contentment and liappiness. It u 
impossible to conceive of a greater mistake. SUves sing 
most when they are most unhappy. The songs of the slave 
represent the sorrows of his heart $ and he is relieved by 
them only as an aching heart is relieved by its tears. At 
least, such is my experience. I have oAcn sung to drown my 
sorrow, but seldom to express my happiness. Crying ibr joy 
and singing for joy were alike uncommon to me while in the 
jaws of slavery. The singing of a man cast away upon a 
desolate island might be as appropriately considered as evi- 
dence of contentment and happiness, as the singing of a slave | 
the songs of the one and of the other are prompted by th* 
lame emotion.'' 
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TnicsB volumes have met with as warm a reception " as 
ever unripe author's quick conceit," to use Mr, Taylor's own 
kngungc, could hope or wish ; and so deservedly, that the 
critic's happj task, in examining them, is to point out, not 
what is most to be blamed, but what is most to be praised. 

With joy we hail a new poet Star aHer star has been 
withdrawn from our firmament, and when that of Coleridge 
set, wc seemed in danger of being led, at best, to a gray and 
confounding twilight ; but, lo 1 a '^ ray of pure white light ^ 
darts across the obscured depths of ether, and allures our eyes 
and hearts towards the rising orb from which it emanates. 
Let us tremble no more lest our summer pass away without 
its roses, but receive our present visitor as the harbinger of a 
harvest of delights. 

The natural process of the mind in forming a judgment is 
ooroparison. The office of sound criticism is to teach that this 
comparison should be made, not between the productions of 
differently-constituted minds, but between any one of these and 
a fixed standard of perfection. Nevertheless it is not contrary 
to the cation to take a survey of the labors of many artists 
with reference to one, if we value them, not according to the 
degree of pleasure we have experienced from them, which 
must always depend upon our then age, the state of the pas- 
sions and relations with life, but according to the success of the 
artist in attaining tlio object ho himself had in view. To 
illustrate : In the same room hang two pictures, RaphaeFs 

* PMUp Tin ArttTtldt, A Dnmatie Romance, bj Henry Taylor. 
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Madonna and Martin's Destruction of Nineveh. A penoa 
enters, capable of admiring both, but young, excitable ; he is 
delighted with the Madonna, but probably far more so with 
the other, because his imagination is at that time more devel- 
oped than tlie pure love for beauty which is tlie clmructcristic 
of a taste in a higher state of cultivation. He prefers the 
Martin, because it excites in his mind a thousand images of 
sublimity and terror, recalls the brilliancy of Oriental history, 
and the stem pomp of the old profihetic day, and rouses hb 
mind to a high state of action, then as congenial with its wants 
as at a later day would be the feeling of contented absorpCioOi 
of perfect satisfaction with a production of the human §on^ 
which one of liapliael's calmly beautiful creations is fitted to 
cause. Now, it would be very unfair for this person to pio- 
nounce the Martin superior to the Raphael, because it then 
gave him more pleasure. But if he said, the one is intended 
to excite the imagination, the other to gratify tlie taste, thai 
which fulfils its object most completely must be the best, 
.y whether it give me most pleasure or no ; he would be on the 
right ground, and might consider the two pictures relatively 
to one another, without danger of straying very far from tba 
trutlu 

7%ii is the ground we would assume in a hasty sketch, 
which will not, we hope, be deemed irrelevant, of the mosi 
prominent essays to which the last sixty years Imve given 
rise in the dcfNirtment of the work now before us, previous to 
stating our opinion of its merits. ^lany, we are aware, ridi- 
cule the idea of filling reviews with long dissertations, and any 
they only want brief accounts of such books as are coming 
out, by way of saving time. With such we cannot agree. 
Wu tliink the office of the reviewer is, indeed, in |Mirt, to point 
out to the public attention deserving works, which roighl 
otherwise »lumbcr too long unknown on the liookselhsr^s 
shelves, but still more to present to the reader as lai^ n 
cluster of objects round one point as poasible, thus, by ao gg ea* 
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lion, stimulating him to take a broader or more careful view 
of the subject than his indolence or his business would have 
permitted. 

The terms Classical and Romantic, which have so long 
divided European critics, and exercised so powerful an influ- 
ence upon their decisions, are not much known or heeded 
among us, — as, indeed, belUi-Uttrei cannot, gcnernlly, in our 
busj state of tilings, be important or influential, as among a 
less free and more luxurious people, to whom the more im- 
portant truths ore proffered through those indirect but allur- 
ing mediums. Here, where everj thing maj be spoken or 
written, and the powers that be, abused without ceremony on 
the very highway, the Muse has nothing to do with dagger 
or )x)wl ; hnnlly is the censor's wnnd permitted to her hand. 
Yet is her lyre by no means unheeded, and if it is rather by 
refining our tastes than by modelling our opinions that she 
influences us, yet is that influence far from unimportant. 
And the time is coming, perhaps in our day, we may (if war 
do not untimely check the national progress) even see and 
tem|)or its beginning, when tlio broad West shall swarm with 
an active, happy, and cultivated population ; when the South, 
freed from the incubus which now oppresses her best energies, 
shall be able to do justice to the resources of her soil and of 
her mind ; when the East, gathering fix>m every breexe the 
riches of the old world, shall be the unwearied and loving 
agent to tliose regions which lie far away from the great deep, 
onr bulwark and our minister. Then will the division of 
labor be more complete; then will a surplus of talent be 
iipare<l from tlie mart, the forum, and the pulpit ; then will 
the fine arts assume their proper dignity, as the expression of 
what is highest and most ethereal in the mind of a people. 
Then will our quarries be thoroughly explored, and furnish 
materials for stately fabrics to adorn the face of all the land, 
while our ports shall be crowded with foreign artists flocking 
to take lessons in the school of American architecture. 
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Then will our floral treasures be arranged into karmontoiM 
gardens, which, environing tasteful homes, sliall dimple all Iha 
lundicape. Then will our AlUtons and our Grcenoiiglis pro* 
side over great academies, and be raised far above any need, 
except of giving outward form to the beautiful ideas wliidi 
animate them ; and ornament from the exhaustleu stores of 
genius the marble halls where the people meet to rqioioe, or 
to mourn, or where dwell those wise and good whom tlio peo- 
ple delight to honor. Then sluill music answer to 'and exalt 
the national spirit, and the poet's brows slmll be graced wltla 
the civic as well as the myrtle crown. Then sluill we havo 
an American mind, as well as an American system, and, no 
I longer under the sad necessity of exdianging money for 

thoughts, traffic on perfectly equal terms with tlie otlier beni- 
isphere. Then — ah, not yet 1 — sliall our literature make 
its own laws, and give its own watchwords; till then wo 
must Icam and borrow from that of nations wlio possess a 
higher degree of cultivation tlioogh a much lower ooo of 
happiness. 

The term Classical, used in its narrow sense, implies a aer- 
vile adherence to the Unities, but in its wide and best lensOi 
it means such a simplicity of plan, selection of octort and 
events, such judicious limitations on time and range of subject, 
as may concentrate the interest, |ierfcct the illu»ton, and uiako 
the impression most distinct and forcible. Allliough no advo- 
cates fur the old French school, with its slavish obedtcnco to 
rule, which introduces follies greater tlian those it would guard 
against, we hiy the blame, not on their view of the drana, 
but on the then bigoted nationality of the French mind, whick 
con vert v<l the Mussulman prophet into a De Rets, the Roman 
princH.'ss into a French grisctte, and infected the clear and 
buoyant atmcMpherc of Greece with the vapors of the Seino. 
We >|K*ak of die old French Druma : with the modem wo do 
not profess to be acquainted, having met with scarcely anj 
specimens in our own bookstores or libraries ; but if ii km 
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been reTolutionised with the rest of their literature, it ii 
probably as unlike as possible to the former models. 

We sliall speak of productions in the classical spirit first ; 
because Mr. Taylor is a disciple of the other school, though 
otherwise we should have adopted a contrary course. 

The most perfect specimens of tliis style with which we 
arc acquainted are the Filippo, the Saul, and the Myrrha of 
Alfieri ; the Wallenstein of Schiller ; the Tasso and the Iph- 
igcnia of Gcsthe. England furnishes nothing of the sort 
She is tlioroughly Shakspearian. 

There is no higher pleasure than to see a genius of a wild, 
impassioned, many-sided eagerness, restraining its exuberance 
by its sense of fitness, taming its extravagance beneath the 
rule its taste approves, exhibiting, the soul within soul, and 
the force of the will over all that we inherit The abandati 
of genius has its beauty — far more beautiful its voluntary ty 
submission to wise law. A picture, a description, has beauty, 
the beauty of life ; these pictures, these descriptions, arranged 
u|ion a plan, made subservient to a purpose, have a higher 
beauty — that of the mind of man acting upon life. Art is 
nature, but nature new-modelled, condensed, and harmonized. 
We are not merely like mirrors, to reflect our own times to 
those more distant. The mind has a light of its own, and by 
it illumines what it re-creates. 

This is the ground of our preference for the classical school,, 
and for Alfieri beyond all pupils of that school. We hold that 
if a vagrant bud of poesy here and there be blighted by con- 
forming to its rules, our loss is more than made up to us by 
our enjoyment of plan, of symmetry, of the triumph of genius 
over multiplied obstacles. 

It has been often said that the dramas of Alfieri contrast 
directly with his character. This is, perhaps, not true ; we 
do but see the depths of that volcano which in early days 
boiled over so fiercely. The wild, infatuated youth often 
becomes the stem, pitiless old man* Alfieri did but bend 
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bu turpliit itreiigtli upoo litermture, and becune a doipQl to 
biA own haughtj npirit, iostead of domineering over llmaa af 
ocben. 

We bave selected bia tbree niaster|iieeea, cboagk Im^ ia 
bimself an inexorabb) critic, ba« tbown no indulgeaea lo ya 
own worki, and tlie leait tuccefaful of tlMMe wbicb remain lo 
us, Maria Stuarda, bi marked by great cacellcnoe. 

Filip|io ba« been lo ablj depicted in a work now wdl 
knowl^ "^ Carljlc'i Life of Scbiller,** tbat we neeJ not dwell 
upon iL All tbe ligbt of tbe picture, tbe aoAer feelings af 
tlie baplcss Carios and Elizabetli, is so cast, as to make 
vbiblc tbe awing darkness of tbe tyrant's penrcrted 
deadened to all virtue by a false religion, cold and Iwnieleaa 
as ibc dungeons of bis own Inquisition, and relentlesa as 
deaili. Forced by tlie magic wand of genius into tbe stiiing 
preeinct:» of tbis mind, borror-struck tbat we must sjmpalkiao 
witb Bucb a state as |»o»sible to bumanity, wo rusb frooi Ike 
ountem|ilalion of die piclun:, and would gladly curtain il over 
in our Imll of imagery forever. Yet stigmatise noi our poci 
as a (lark iiiasier, courting tbe sbade, and bating the glad 
ligbts wbicb luvu and liope cast upon buman nature. TIm 
dranw bas a boly meaning, a patriot moral, and wc, above 
all, slKMild reverence bim, tbe aristocrat by birlli, by edoea- 
tion, and by tastes, wbose k)ve of liberty could lead him lo 
sucb coiicluftiuns. 

In ** iSaul," a brigbt rainbow rises, by tbe aid of tbe Sun of 
liigbleouhness, above tbe commotion of tlie tem|iesL David, 
tbe fuiibful, the lio|»cful, combining tbe aistbetic culture, Ike 
wifi;;e«l iii>|»irulion o( the poet witb tbe noble pride of Isracra 
cbo<«en warrior, coiilrabls finely wiib tbe unfortunate Saul, his 
mind dari^ened and ooiivubed by jealousy, %*ain regrela, and 
fd-ar of tbe (iod be has forgotten bow to k>ve. Tlie oClier 
tbrve acltirs »luule in tbe picture witbout attrnctiiig our atten- 
tion from tbe two principal personages. Tbe Hebrew apiril 
breatbea through the whole. The beauty of the lyrie cAh 
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•ions is 80 generally felt, that encomium is needless ; we shall 
oolj observe that in them Alfieri*s style, nsuallj so seTere, 
becomes flexible, melodious, and glowing ; thus we may easily 
perceive what he might have done, had not the simplicity of 
his genius disdained the foreign aid of ornament upon its 
Doric proportions. 

BIyrrha is, however, the highest exertion of his genius. 
The remoteness of time and manners, the subject, at once so 
hackneyed and so revolting, these great obstacles he seizes 
with giant grasp, and moulds them to his purpose. Our 
louls are shaken to the foundation ; all evcry-day barriers fall 
with the great convulsion of passion. We sorrow, we sicken, 
we die witli the miserable girl, so pure under her involuntary 
crime of feeling, pursued by a malignant deity in her souPs 
mwt sacred recesses, torn from all communion with humanity, 
and the virtue she was framed to adore. The perfection of 
plan, the matchless skill with which every circumstance is 
brought out I The agonizing rapidity with which her misery 
''va camminando al fine"! Nol never was higher tragic 
)iower exhibited ; never were love, terror, pity, fused into a 
more penetrating draught I Myrrha is a favorite acting-play 
in Italy — a fact inconceivable to an English or American 
mind ; for (to say nothing of other objections) we should 
think such excels of emotion unbearable. But in those me- 
ridian climes they drink deep draughts of passion too fre- 
quently to taste them as we do. 

We i^ara to works of far inferior power, but of greater 
beanty. We have selected Iphigenia and Tasso as the most 
finished results of their author's mature views of art On his 
plays in the Romantic style, we shall touch in another place. 
If any one ask why we do not class Faust with either, we 
reply, thai is a work without a parallel ; one of those few 
originals which have their laws within themselves, and should 
always be disK^ussed singly. 

The unity of plan in Iphigenia is perfect There is one 

12 
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hb surplus strength upoo litermture, and becune a despot to 
hin own haughty spirit, instead of domineering over tliose of 
others. 

We have selected his three niaster|iieces, though he, to 
himself an inexorable critic, has shown do indulgence to his 
own works, and the least successful of tliose which remain to 
us, Maria Stuanla, is marked by great cjtcellcnoe. 

Filippo has been so ably depicted in a work now well 
known, ^ Carlylc's Life of Schiller,** that we neoi^ not dwcU 
upon iL All (he light of the picture, the soAer feelings of 
the hapless Carlos and Elizabetli, is so cast, as to make more 
visible tlie awing darkness of the tyrant's perverted mind, 
deadened to all virtue by a false religion, cold and hofieless 
as the dungeons of his own Inquisition, and rulentless as 
death. Forced by the magic wand of genius into the stifling 
precincts of this mind, horror-struck that we must sympathiso 
with such a state as possible to humanity, we rush from the 
contemplation of the picture, and would ghidly curtain ii over 
in our liall of imagery forever. Yet stigmatise not our poci 
OS a dark master, courting the shade, and hating the glad 
lights which love and hope cast upon human nature. TIm 
dranw lias a holy meaning, a patriot moral, and we, above 
all, slKMild reverence him, the aristocrat by birth, by ediiea> 
tion, and by tastes, whose k>ve of liberty could lead him to 
such conclusions. 

In ^ Saul,*' a bright rainbow rises, by the aid of the Suu of 
liighleousncss, above the commotion of the tem|iesL David, 
the faithful, tlie ho|M:ful, combining the o^lietic culture, the 
winged inspiration of the poet with the noble pride of Isracrs 
cliOM^n warrior, contrastn finely with the unfortunate Saul, hb 
mind darkened and convulsed by jealousy, %'ain regrets, and 
fear of the (lod he has forgotten how to luve. The other 
three actors shade in the picture without attracting our atten- 
tion from the two principal personages. The Hebrew spiril 
breathes through the whole. The beauty of the lyrie oAh 
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•kms is 80 generallj felt, that encomium is needless ; we shall 
onlj observe that in them Alfieri's style, nsuallj so severei 
becomes flexible, melodious, and glowing ; thus we maj easilj 
perceive what he might have done, had not the simplicity of 
his genius disdained the foreign aid of ornament upon its 
Doric proportions. 

BIyrrha is, however, the highest exertion of his genius. 
The remoteness of time and manners, the subject, at once so 
hackneyed and so revolting, these great obstacles he seises 
with giant grasp, and moulds them to his purpose. Our 
souls are shaken to the foundation ; all cvcry-day barriers fall 
with the great convulsion of passion. We sorrow, wo sicken, 
wc die with the miserable girl, so pure under her involuntary 
crime of feeling, pursued by a malignant deity in her souFs 
mo5t sacred recesses, torn from all communion with humanity, 
and the virtue she was framed to adore. The perfection of 
plan, the matchless skill with which every circumstance is 
brought out I The agonizing rapidity with which her misery 
''va cnmminando al fine"! No! never was higher tragic 
fiower exhibited ; never were love, terror, pity, fused into a 
more penetrating draught I Myrrha is a favorite acting-play 
in Italy — a fact inconceivable to an English or American 
mind ; for (to say nothing of other objections) we should 
think such excels of emotion unbearable. But in those me- 
ridian climes they drink deep draughts of passion too fre- 
quently to taste them as we do. 

We i^awi to works of far inferior power, but of greater 
beauty. We have selected Iphigenia and Tasso as the most 
flnishcd results of their author's mature views of art On hit 
plays in the Komantic style, we shall touch in another place. 
If any one ask why we do not class Faust with either, we 
reply, thai is a work without a parallel ; one of those few 
originals which have their laws within themselves, and should 
always be discussed singly. 

The unity of plan in Iphigenia is perfect There is one 

12 
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penrading idea. The purity of Iphigenia't mind rootl be 
kept unsullied, that she may be a fit interoetaor to the gods 
in behalf of her polluted family. QcDihe, in his traveb through 
Italy, taw a picture of a youthful Christian aaint — Agatha, 
we think ; struck by the radiant purity of her expreMioOi ho 
resolved his heathen priestess sliould not have one thoughl 
whicli could revolt the saint of the true religion. Tliis idea 
is wonderfully preserved througliout a drama so classie in its 
coloring and manners. 'Hie happiest development of char- 
acter, an interest in the denouement which is only so far tem- 
pered by our trust in the lovely heroine, as to permit us to 
enjoy all the minuter beauties on our way, (this the breath- 
less interest of Alfieri's dranuu hardly allows, on a fourth or 
fiAh reading,) exquisite descriptive toudies, and expreMiona 
of sentiment, une(|ualled soilness and harmony of styk, dis- 
tinguish a drama not to be surpassed in its own department 
Torquato Tasso * is of inferior general, but greater particukr 
beauty. The two worldly, the two higher characters, with 
that of Alphonso halting between, are slmded with equal del- 
icacy and diiitinctJicss. The inward-turning imagiimtion of 
the ill-fated bard, and the fantastic tricks it plays with life, 
are painted as only a |>oct's soul uf equal depth, of greater 
versatility, could Imve painted them. In aimlysis of the pas- 
sions, and eloquent descriptions of their more hi«hlen work- 
ings, some |Mirts may vie with Rousseau ; while several effu- 
sions of feeling are worthy of Tasso*s own lyre, with its 
^breaking heartMring's tone." The conduct of tlie piece 
being in perfect accordance with tlie plan, gives the sat- 
isfaction we Iwve mentiuned in speaking of Uaiihacl's Ifa- 
donna. 

Sdiiller's Wallenstein does not strictly belong to this ehMR, 
yet we are dis|)06ed to claim it as observing the unities of 

[• For a U^iuUtion by mj tistcr of thU Drmau, m* Pftrt III. of iMt 
** Art, Uucmturt, and th« Drama,'* mhttt it U now, Ibr Um int lias. 
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time and interest; the latter especiallj is entire, notwitln 
standing the manj actors and side-soenes which are intro- 
duced. Numberless touches of nature arrest our attention, 
bright lights are flashed across many characters, but our 
interest, momently increasing, is for Wallenstein — for the 
perversion, the danger, the ruin of that monarch soul, that fall- 
ing son of the morning. Even that we feel in Max, with his 
celestial bloom of heart, in Thckla's sweet trustfulness, is ^ 
suh^idiary. Tliis work, generally known to the reader throngh 
BIr. Coleridge's translation, affords an imperfect illustration 
of onr meaning. Miss Batllie*s plays on the passions liold a 
middle place. Unity of purpose there is — no unity of plan 
or conduct Bold, fine outline — very bad coloring. Pro- 
found, beautifully-expressed reflections on the passions — utter 
want of skill in showing them out ; a thorough feeling, indeed, 
of the elements of tragedy, — had but the vitalizing energy 
been added. Her plays are failures ; but since she has given 
us nothing else, we cannot but rejoice in having these. Tis 
great pity that the authoress of De Montfort and Basil should 
not have attempted a narrative |X)cm. 

Coleridge and Byron are signal instances how peculiar ia 
tlie kind of talent required for the drama; one a philoso- 
pher, botli men of great genius and uncommon mastery over 
language, both conversant with each side of human nature, 
both considering the drama in its true light as one of the 
highest departments of literature, both utterly wanting in sim- 
plicity, pathos, truth of passion and liveliness of action — in 
that thrilling utterance of heart to heart, whose absence Aere, 
no other excellence can atone for. Of Maturin and Knowlei 
we do not speak, because theirs, though very good acting 
plays, are not, like Mr. Taylor's, written for the claset ; of 
Blilman, because not sufltciently acquainted with his plays. 
We would here pny a tribute to our countryman llillhouse, 
wliose lladad, read at a very early age, we remember with 
much delight Probably our judgment now might be differ- 
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ent ; bat a work wliich could make to deep an impretiion €m 
anj age, must have genius. AVe are lorry we have noTer 
•ince met it in any library or parlor, and are not coaipetenl 
to speak of it more particularly. 

It will be seen lluit Bfr, Taylor bas not attempted tbe sort 
of dramatic poetry wbidi we consider tlie biglie^^t, but has 
labored in tlmt whicb the great wizard of Avon adopted, 
because it lay nearest at band to clolbe his s|H;lh» witlial, and 
V con:secrated it, with his world-embracing genius, to' the (ia 
our judgment) no small detriment of his country's taste. 
Having thus declared tluit we cannot grant him our very 
highest meed of admiration, (though we will not say that ba 
might not win it if he made tbe essay,) we hasten to meel 
him on his own ground. ** Dramutica Poesis est veluti Ilia- 
toria spectabilis," is his motto, taken from Racon, who formed 
his taste on SImkspeare. AVe would here mention thai 
GoBthe's earlier works, Goetz von Berlidiingen and Kgroool 
are of this scliool — brilliant fragments of |Nut days, Imlhtdi 
acted out, historical scenes and personages clustcn,Hl round a 
hero ; and we luive seen lluit his ri|iened taste preferred tba 
form of Iphigcoia and Tassa 

We cannot too strongly express our approbation of tba 
opinions maintained in his sliort preface to this work. We 
rejoice to see a leader coming forward who is likely lo 
un-llcmansice and uu-Cornwallixe literature. We too bare 
been sick, we too liave been intoxicated with word$ till we 
could hardly appreciate tlioughts ; |>erlui|»s our present writ- 
ing sliows tnures of this rx>wer- Empire taste ; but we liave 
sense enough leA to welcome the Kngli»h IMiocitMi, wlio would 
regenerate public feeling. The candor and mo4le:»t dignity 
with which these opinions are offered clmrm us. Tlie re* 
marks ufion Shrlley, whom we have loved, and do still love 
posting well, brought truth home to us in a dclinile sluipe. 
With regard to the lownoss of Ix>rd Byron's standard of 
character, every thing indeed has been said whicli could b% 
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bat not as Mr. Tajlor has said it ; and we opine that his 
refined and gentle remarks will find their waj to ears which 
have always been deaf to the harsh sarcasms unseasoned by 
wit, which have been current on this topic 

Our author too, notwithstanding his modest caveat, has 
acted upon his principles, and furnished a forcible illustration 
of their justice. For dignity of sentiment, for simplicity of 
manner, for truth to life, never infringing upon respect for 
the ideal, wo look to such a a*itic, and we are not disap- 
pointed. 

Tlie scene is laid in Ghent, in the fourteenth century. The 
Flemish mobocracy are brought before us with a fidelity and 
animation surpassing those displayed in Egmont Their bar- 
barifim, and the dissimilar, but not inferior barbarism of their 
would-l)e lonls, the bold, bad men, tlie shameless crime and 
brninlc^s tumult of those days, live before us. Amid thesq 
ebi^hiti? rlnments moves Philip Van Artevelde, with the 
prr9rn<*t*, not of a god, but of a great man, too superior to 
be shaken, too wise to be shocked by their rude jarrings. 
lie liccomcs the leader of his people, and despite pestilence, 
famine, and their own untutored passions, ho leads them on 
to victory and power. 

In the second part we follow Van Artevelde from his zenith 
of glory to his decline. The tarnishing infiuence of prosperity 
on his spirit, and its clear radiance again in adversity, are 
managed as the noble and well-defined conception of the 
cbaractei^ deserves. 

The boy king and his courtly, intriguing counsellors are 
as happily portrayed as Vauclaire and the fierce commonalty 
lie ruled, or resisted with rope or sword, as the case might 
demand. 

Tlie two loves of Van Artevelde are finely imagined, as 
types of the two states of his character. Both are lovely ; 
the one how elevated! the other how pity-moving in her 
kvcliness! On the interlude of Elena we must b% 
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allowed to linger fondlj, though the author's self condemii 
our taste. 

We are no longer partial to the machlnerj of portents and 
presentiments. Wallcnstein's were tlie last we liked, but Van 
ArteTelde's make good poetr/, and have liistorical Touchers. 
Thejr remind us of those of Fergus Mae Ivor. 

We shall extract a speech of Van Arte? elde's, in which a 
leading idea pf the work is expressed. 

Father, — 
So 1 with the chivalry of Christendom 
I wage mj war, — no nation for my friend. 
Yet in each nation having hosts of friends. 
The bondsmen of the worid, that to their lords 
Are bound with chains of iron, unto me 
Are knit bj their affections. Be it so. 
From kings and nobles will I seek no more 
Aid, friciulsliip, or alliance. With the poor 
I make my treaty ; and the heart of man 
Sets the broad seal of its ullcgiancc there, 
And ratifies the compact Vassals, serfs, 
Ye that are bent with unrequited toil. 
Ye that Imve whitened in the dungeon's darkness, 
Through years tluit know not change of night nor day, 
Tatterdemalions, lodgers in the hedge, 
Lean beggars with raw backs, and rumbling maws, 
WIkmc poverty was whipped for starving you, — 
I hail you my auxiliars and allies, 
Tlie only potentates whose help I crave 1 
Richard of Enghind, thou hast slain Jack Straw, 
But thou Imst left unquenched the vital spark 
That set Jack Straw on fire. The spirit lives ; 
And as when he of Canterbury fell. 
Ills seal was filled by soma no better clerk. 
So ahall John Ball, thai slew him, be replaced. 
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Fain would we extract Van Artevelde't reply to the French 
enTOj — the oration of (he dying Van den Bosch in the mar- 
ket-place of Yprcff, the last scene between the hero and the 
double-dyed dastard and traitor, Sir Ileurant of Ileurlee, and 
many, many more, had we but space enough. 

We have purposely avoided telling the story, as is usual in 
an article of this kind, because we wish that every one should 
buy and read Van Artcvelde, instead of resting content with 
the canvas side of the carpet 

A few words more, and we shall conclude these, wo fear, 
iilrendy too prolonged remarks. We would compare Bfr. 
Taylor with the most applauded of living dramatists, the 
Italian Alcssandro Manzoni. 

To wide and accurate historical knowledge, to purity of 
tMstc, to the greatest elevation of sentiment, Manzoni unites 
uncommon lyric power, and a beautiful style in the most 
beautiful language of the modern world. The conception 
of both his plays is striking, the detached beauties of tlioughi 
and imngcry are many ; but where are the life, the glow, the 
exciting march of action, the thorough display of character 
which charm us in Van Artevelde ? We live at Ghent and 
Senlis ; we think of Italy. Van Artevelde dies, — and our 
hear(.<« die with him. When Elena says, "The Ixxly, — O!" 
we could echo that " long, funereal note,*' and weep as if the 
sun of heroic nobleness were quenched from our uwn horizon. 
** Cnrmngnoln, Adelchis die," — we calmly shut the book, and 
think how much we have enjoyed it Manzoni can deeply 
feel goodness and greatness, but he cannot localize them in 
tlie contours of life before our eyes. His are capital sketclies, 
pocmA of a deep meaning, — but this, yes I tliis is a drama. 

Wc cannot conclude more fitly, nor inculcate a precept on 
the render more forcibly, than in Mr. Taylor's own words, 
with a slight alteration : " To say that I admire him is to 
admit that I owe him much ; for admiration is never thrown 
away upon the mind of him who feels it, except when it ia 
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misdirected or blindlj indulged. Tliere is perluips nothing 
which more enlarges or enriches the mind tlian tlie dinposi- 
tion to lay it genially open to impressions of pleasure, from 
the exercise of every species of talent $ nothing by which il 
is more impovcri&lied than the habit of undue depreciation. 
What is puerile, pusillanimous, or wicked, it can do us no 
good to admire ; but lei us admire all thai can be admired 
without debasing the dispositions or siultiQring thp under- 
standing." 




UNITED STATES EXPLORING EXPEDITION. 

Slioiit fin the intercoureo held by the Voyager with the 
South Sea Islands is, his narrative is always more prized by 
us than tliose of the missionary and traders, who, though they 
have better op|)ortunity for full and candid observation, rarely 
u.% it so well, because their minds are biased towards their 
special objects. It is deeply interesting to us to know liow 
much and how little God has accomplished for the various 
nations of the larger portion of the earth, before tliey are 
brought into contact with the civilization of Europe and the 
Cliri.Minn religion. To suppose it so little as most people do, 
is to iinptigti the justice of Providence. We see not how any 
one can contentedly think that such vast multitudes of living 
souls have been left for thousands of years without manifold 
and great means of instruction and happiness. To appreciate 
justly Ik)w much these have availed them, to know how far 
they are competent to receive new benefits, is essential to the 
philanthropist as a means of aiding them, no less than it is 
important to the philosopher who wishes to see the universe 
as God made it, not as some men think he aught to have 
marie it. ' 

The want of correct knowledge, and a fair appreciation of 

the uncultivated man as he stands, is a cause why even the 

good and generous fail to aid him, and contact with Europe 

has provc«1 so generally more of a curse than a blessing. Il 

is easy enough to see why our red man, to whom the white 

extcnils the Rible or cniciflx with one hand, and the niro- 

bottle with the other, should look upon Jesus as only one 

more Manitou, and learn nothing from his precepts or the 
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civilization connected with them. The Hindoo, the Soatb 
American Indian, who knew their tcachori first as powerful 
robber:*, and found themselves called u|ion to yield to violence 
not only their pro|>erty, personal freedom, and peace, but also 
the con Ticl ions and ideas tluit liad been rooted and growing in 
their race for ages, could not be otherwise tliaii degraded mod 
stupefied by a change effected through such violence and con* 
vuLsion. Rut not only thoae wlio came with fire and swonl, 
^^cying, ** Relieve or die ; " ** Understand or we will scourge 
you ; ** ^ Understand and we will only plunder and lyranniie 
over you," — not only these ignorant despots, self-dinnuving 
robbers, have failed to benefit the people they dared esteem 
more savage than themselves, but the worthy and geiieroiM 
have failed from want of patience and au expanded intelli* 
gence. Would you speak to a man ? first learn his language. 
Would you have the tree grow ? learn the nature of the soil 
and climate in whidi you plant it. Better days are comings 
we do ho|>e, as to thcic matters — days in which tlie uew 
slmll bo luirroonized with the old, rather than violently rent 
asunder from it; when progress shall be aooomplishod by 
gentle evolution, as the stem of the plant grows up, rattier 
than by tlie bhiating of rocks, and blindness or dcatli of tbe 
miners. 

The knowledge which can lead to such results must be ool* 
lected, as all true knowledge is, from the love of it. in tlie 
healthy state of the mind, the state of elastic yoiilli, which 
would be |>er|>elual in the mind if it were nobly diKcipliiiml 
and animated by immorlul lio|>es, it likes to learn ju»t liow the 
fael.<i are, Miekiiig truth for its own sake, mit doubting that tlie 
design and cauho will be made clear in time. A mind in such 
a btute will find many facts ready for its usa in these volumes 
rehiiive to the South Sea Islanders, and other objects of 
interest. 




STORY-BOOKS FOB .THE HOT WEATHER. 

Dobs any shame still haunt the age of bronse — a shaiDe, 
the lingering blush of an heroic age, at being caught in doing 
anj thing merely for amusement? Is there a public still 
extant which needs to excuse its delinquencies by tlie story 
of a mnn who liked to lie on the sofa all day and read novels, 
thoiigli ho could, at time of nce<l, write the grnrest didactics ? 
Live they still, those reverend seigniors, the object of secret 
smiici to our childifth years, who were obliged to apologise 
for midnight oil spent in conning story-books by the ** historic 
bearing ** of the novel, or the ** correct and admirable descrip- ^ 
tions of certain countries, with climate, scenery, and manners 
therein contained,** wheat, for which they, industrious students, 
were willing to winnow bu.«hcls of frivolous love-adventures? 
We know not, but incline to think the world is now given 
over to frivolity so far as to replace by the novel the min- 
strel's ballad, the drama, and even those games of agility and 
strength in which it once sought pastime. For, indeed, mere 
pass-time is sometimes needed ; the nursery legend comprised 
a primitive truth of tho understanding and the wisdom of na- 
tions in tlie lines, — 

** An pUy and no work makes Jack a mere toy, 
But all work and no play roakei Jack a dull Iwy.** 

We have reversed the order of arrangement to suit our 
present purpose. For we, O useful render I being ourselves 
to far of the useful class as to be always wanted somewhere, 
have also to fight a good fight for our amusements, either 
with the foils of excuse, like the reverend seigniors above 
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mentioned, or with the sharp wenpont of argument^ or maiiH 
tenance of a view of our own without argument, which we 
take to be the sharpest weapon of all. 

Tlius fvur do we defer to the claims of the human race, with 
its myriad of useful errands to be done, tliat we read inoal of 
our novels in the long sunn/^days, which call all beings to 
chirp and nestle, or fijr abroad as tlie birds do, and permit the 
very oxen to ruminate gently in the just-mown Ovlds. 

On such days it was well, we think, to read ^ Sybil, or the 
Two World;^.'' Wo liave always felt great interest in I^Isra* 
eli. He is one of the many wlio slmre the difllculty of our 
era, which Carlyle says, quoting, we believe, from his Master, 
consists in unlearning the fuUe in order to arrive at the true. 
AVe think these men, when they have once taken their degree, 
can be of far greater use to their brethren than those who 
have always kept their instincts unpcrverted. 

In ^ Vivian Grey," the young D*Israeli, an educated Eof- 
lishman, but with the blood of sunnier climes glowing and 
careering in his veins, gave us the very flower and esseooe of 
factitious life. Tliat book sparkled and frothed like chmni- 
pagnc ; like that, too, it produced no dull and imbecile state 
by its intoxication, but one witty, genial, spiritual even. A 
deep, soft melancholy thrilled through its gay mockeries ; tlie 
eyes of nature glimmered through the painted ma»k| and a 
nobler ambition was felt beneath the follies of |>elly suoeeas 
and |>etty vengeance. Still, the chief merit of the book, as a 
book, was the lif;lit and decided touch with which its author 
took up the follies and |Hx:6ies of the day, and brought tliem 
all before us. The excellence of the foreign |Mirt, with its 
|K>pulAr su|>erslition9, its deep passages in the gliidcs of the 
summer wood:!, and above all, the capital sketch of the prime 
minister with liii original whims and secret lii»tury of roman- 
tic sorrowd, were beyond the appreciation of nio»t readenu 

Since then, D'Israeli has never written any thing to be 
eompered with this flm jel of the fountain of his mind in IW 
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•anlight of morning. The ** Toong Duke " was full of bril- 
liant sketches, and showed a soul struggling, blinded by the 
gaudy mists of fashion, for realities. The ** Wondrous Tale 
of Alroy " showed great power of conception, though in exe- 
cution it is a failure. ** Henrietta Temple " Mr. Willis, with 
his usual justness of perception, has praised, as containing a 
collection of the best love-letters ever written; and which 
show that excellence, signal and singular among the literary 
tribe, of which D*Israeli never fails, of daring to write a thing 
down exactly as it rises in his mind. 

Now ho has come to be a leader of Toung England, and a 
rooted plant upon her soiL If the performance of his prime 
do not entirely correspond with the brilliant lights of its dawn, 
it is yet aspiring, and with a large kernel of healthy nobleness 
in iL D* Israeli shows now not only the heart, but the soul of 
a mnn. lie cares for all men ; he wishes to care wisely for all. 

** Coningffby " was full of talent, yet its chief interest lay in 
this a5piration af\cr reality, and the rich materials taken from 
eontomporary life. There is nothing in it good after the origi- 
nal manner of D*Isracli, except the sketches of Eton, and 
above all, the noble schoolboy's letter. The picture of the 
Jew, so elaborately limned, is chiefly valuable as affording 
keys to so many interesting facts. 

** Sybil ** is an attempt to do justice to the claims of the la- 
boring classes, and investigate the duties of those in whose 
hands the money is at present, towards the rest It comes to 
no result : it only exhibits some trutlis in a more striking light 
than heretofore. D*Israeli shows the taint of old prejudice 
In the necessity he felt to marry the daughter of the people to 
one noi of the people. Those worthy to be distinguished mutt 
still have good blood, or rather old blood, for what is called 
good needs now to be renovated from a homelier source. But 
hb leaders must have old blood ; the fresh ichor, the direct 
flow from heaven, is not enough to animate their lives to the 
deeds now needed. 

18 
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D'Idracli is another of tboM who give te^llmony io bebtlf 
of our favorite idea tliai a leading feature of the new em wUI 
be in new and higher development* of the feniiuine character* 
He looktf ui women a« a man does who u truly in love. lie 
does not puiut them well, that it, not with profound fidclil/ Io 
nature. Hut, ideal!/, he tees them well, lor thej are to bin 
the inspirert and repretentativet of what ia hol/i teiuler, and 
iimpi/ great • 

There are good idcetehes of the manufacturers at hiumtt ^^ 
the overseen^ but the real makers. 

Sue is a congenial activity witli lyisraeli, but with clearer 
notions of what he wonts, llis '^ De lU>hun ** is a poor book, 
though it contains some things excellent But it is fiiultyi — 
even more no than is usual with him, in heavy exaggeratkma^ 
and is Icas redeemed by brilliant effects, good sclieines, wad 
lively strains of feeling. The wish to unmask Louts XIV. 
is defeated by the luUred with which the cliaracter hispired 
him, the libonil of the nineteenth century. I1ie Grand 
Bfonnrque was really brutally selfish and ignorant, as Sus 
represents him ; but then there wtu a native greatness wbidi 
jiistiHed, in some degree, the illusion he diffused, and wbicb 
fulsiAes oil Sue's representation. It is not by an invaitory 
of facts or trails timt what is most vital in diameter, awl 
which makes its due impression on contem|NMiiries, can he 
ttpprehcnde«l or d«*piete<l. ** De Rolmn " is worth reailiag for 
luirticulars of on hitercsting period, put together with accurm*/ 
Hiid with a sen^e of physiological effects, if not of the s|iirtliuil 
realities that tliey represented. 

**Self, by tlie Author of Cecil,'' is one of tlio worMt of m 
\m\lry class of iioveU — those which aim at representing ike 
very dregs in a social life, now at its lowest ebb. if it baa 
produced a sensation, llial only shows tlie poverty of lif<t 
omong those who con lie interested in it. I hove known more 
life lived in o day among factory girls, or in o village scliool, 
th»Q informs IheaO voluineti with all their great proleatioa 
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and affected Tivncitj. It is not worth oar while to rend this 
cInM of English novels ; they tire far worse tlian the French, 
momllj an well as mentally. This has no merits as to the 
development of character or exposition of motives; it is a 
poor, external, lifeless thing. 

" Dashes at Life," by N. P. Willis. The life of Mr. Willis 
is too European for him to have a general or permanent famo 
in America. We need a life of our own, and a literature of 
our own. Those writers who are dearest to us, and really 
roost interesting, are those who are at least rooted to the soil. 
If they are not great enough to be the prophets of the new 
em, they at lea^t exhibit the features of their nr.ti7e clinfe, 
and the complexion given by its native air. But Mr. Willie 
is a son of Europe, and his writings can interest only the 
fashionable world of this country, which, by imitating Europe, 
fails entirely of a genius, grace, and invention of its own. 
Still, in their wny, they are excellent They are most lively 
pictures, showing ilie fine natural organisation of the writer, 
on whom none, the slightest symptom of what he is looking 
for, is thrown away; sparkling with bold, light wit, succinct, 
and colored with glow, and for a full light Some of them 
were new to us, and we read them through, missing none of 
the words, and laughed with a full heart, and without one 
grain of complaisance, which is much, very much, to say io 
these days. We said these sketches would not have a perma- 
nent fame, and yet we may be wrong. The new, full, original, 
radiant, American life may receive them as an heirloom 
fnim this transition state we are in now, and. future generations 
may stare at the mongrel products of Saratoga, and maidens 
still Intigli till they cry at the " Letter of Jane S. to her Spirit- 
Bridegroom." 

All ihcse story-books show, even to tlie languor of the hot- 
test day, the solemn signs of revolution. Life has become too 
factitious ; it has no longer a leg led to stand upon, and can- 
not be carried much farther in this way. England — ah I who 



^ 
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can resist risions of phalROsteries in every park, and tbe 
treasures of art turned into publio galleries for the use of tiM 
artificers who will no longer be unwashed, but raised and 
educated by the refinements of sulficient leisure, and the in* 
stnictions of genius. England must glide, or totter, or fall 
into revolution; there is not room for such selfish elvca, 
and unique young dukes, in a country so crowded with men, 
and with those who ought to be women, and are turned into 
worklooU. There are very imprei»sivc hints on this last to|MO 
in «< Sybil, or the Two Worlds,"* (of the rich and |ioor.) God 
has time to remember the design with which he made thia 
world also. 




SHELLErS POEMS.* 

We are Tcry glad to see this handsome copy of Shellej 
ready for those who have long been Tainly inquiring at all the 
bookstores for such a one. 

In Europe the fame of Shelley has risen superior to the 
clouds that darkened its earlier days, hiding his true image 
from his fcllow-mcn, and from his own sad eyes oftentimes 
tlic common light of day. As a thinker, men linTe learned 
to pardon what they consider errors in opinion for the sake 
of singular nobleness, purity, and love in his main tendency or 
spirit. As a poet, the many faults of his works having been 
acknowlcdgcHl, there are room and place to admire his far more 
numerous and exquisite beauties. 

The heart of the man, few, who have hearts of their own, 
refuse to reverence, and many, even of devoiitest Christians, 
would not refuse the book which contains Queen Mab as a 
Christmas gifl. For it has been recognized that the founder 
of the Christian diurch would have suffered one to come 
unto him, who was in faith and love so truly what he sought 
in a disciple, without regard to the form his doctrine assumed. 

The qualities of his poetry have oflen been analyzed, and 
the severer critics, impatient of his exuberance, or unable to 
use their accustomed s|)cctacles in the golden mist that broods 
over all he has done, deny him high honors ; but the soul of 
aspiring youth, untrammelled by the canons of taste, and un- 
tamed by scholarly discipline, swells into rapture at his lyrio 
•weetneSs, finds ambrosial refreshment from his plenteous 

• T1i« Pottictl Works of Peroj Bjtche Shellej. Firat American tditloii, 
(SMBplct*.) With a Biographieal and Critical Notice, by O. O. Foattr, 
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fancies, catches fire at his daring thought, and melts into 
boundless weeping at his tender sadness — the sadness of a 
soul betrothed to an ideal unattainable in this present sphere. 

For ourselves, we dispute not with the doetrinaim or the 
critics. We cannot speak dispassionatelj of an influence thai 
has been so dear to us. Nearer than the nearest companions 
of life actual has Shcllej been to us. Manj other great oiiea 
have shone upon us, and all who ever did so shine are still 
resplendent in our firmament, for our mental life has not been 
broken and contradictory, but thus far we *^ see wliat we ibie* 
saw." But Shelley seemed to us an incarnation of what wa« 
sought in the sympathies and desires of instinctive life, a ligbl 
of dawn, and a forcdliowing of the weather of this day. 

When still in childish years, the ** Hymn to Intellectual 
Beauty ** fell in our way. In a green meadow, skirted by % 
rich wood, watered by a lovely rivulet, made picturesque by 
a mill a little farther down, sat a party of young persona 
gayer than, and almost as inventive, as those that told the tales 
recorded by Ik>ccaccio. They were passing a few days in a 
scene of deep secluiion, there unaired for by tutor or duenna, 
and with no bar of routine to check the pranks of their gay, 
childisli fiuicies. Every day they assumed |uirts which through 
the waking hours must be acted out One day it was the 
characters in one of RichanUon's novels ; and mo»t stdemnly 
we ^ my dearcd " each other with richest brocade of afiubiiityf 
and interchanged in long, stiiT phnuio our sentimental secrets 
and prim opinions. But to-day we sought relief in |>crkOn* 
ating binls or insects ; and now it was the Libellulu wlio, tired 
of wild flitting and darting, re^Ued on the grassy bank and 
read aloud the ^ llymn to lutellectual Beauty,** torn by 
chance from the leaf of a foreign magazine. 

It was one of Uiose chances which we ever remember as 
the interpiisition of some good angel in our fate. Solemn 
tears marked tlie change of mood in our little |mrty, and with 
the words 

•• Bavs I BSl kspc mj vow ) " 
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began a chain of thoughta whose golden links still bind the 
jears together. 

Two or three ycnni passed. Tlie frosty Christmas season 
caroe ; the trees cracked with their splendid burden of ice, the 
old wooden country hou^e was banked up with high drifts of the 
beautiful snow, and the Libcllula became the owner of Shel- 
ley's Poems. It was her Cliristmas gift, and for three days 
and three nights she ceased not to extract its sweets ; and how 
familiar still in memory every object seen from the chair in 
which she sat enchanted during those three days, memorable 
to her as those of July to the French nation I The fire, the 
position of the lamp, the variegated shadows of that alcoved 
room, the bright stars up to which she looked with such a feel- 
ing of congeniality from the contemplation of this starry soul^ 
— O, could buta De Quincey describe those days in which the 
bridge between the real and ideal rose unbroken I He would 
not do it, though, as Stispiria de Profundis, but as siglis of 
joy upon the mountain height 

The poems we read then are what every one still reads, the 
"Julian and Mmldalo,** with its profound revelations of the 
inward life; ''Alastor," the soul sweeping like a breeze 
through nature ; and some of the minor poems. ^ Queen 
Blab,** the '' Prometheus,** and other more formal works we 
have not been able to read much. It was not when he tried 
to express opinions which the wrongs of the world had put ^ 
into his head, but when he abandoned himself to the feelings 
which nature had implanted in his own breast, that Shelley 
seemed to us so full of inspiration, and it is so still. 

In reply to all that can be urged against him by people of 
whom we do not wish to speak ill, — for surely " they know not 
what they do," — we are wont simply to refer to the fact that he 
was the only man who redeemed the human race from suspicion 
to the embittered soul of Byron. " Why," said !*} ron, *' he is a 
man who would willingly die for others. lam sure ofiL** 

Tea ! balance that against all the ill you can think of him. 
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thai he was a man able to lire wretched for the sake of speak- 
ing sincerely what he supposed to l>e truth, willing to die lor 
Uie good of hb fellows ! 

Mr. Foster has spoken well of him as a man : ** Of Shel- 
lej's personal character it is enough to saj that it was wholly 
pervailcd by the same unbounded and unquestioning love fur 
his fellow-men— tlie same holy and fervid lio|)e in their ulti- 
mate virtue and happiness — the same scorn of baseaess and 
hatred of oppression — which beam forth in all his writings 
with a pure and constant light The theory which he wrote 
was the practice which his wliole life exemplified. NobUi 
kind, generous, passionate, tender, with a courage greater than 
the courage of the chief of warriors, for it could siulKrf — • 
these were the qualities in which his life was embalmed." 




FESTUS.* 

We are right glad to see this beloved stranger domesticated 
among ns. Yet there are qaeer little circumstances that 
herald the introduction. The poet is a barrister at law I — 
well ! it is always worthy of note when a man is not hindered 
by study of human law from knowledge of divine ; which 
last is all that concerns the poet Then the preface to the 
American cflition clones with this discreet remark : '^ It is 
perfectly SAFE to pronounce it (the poem) one of the most 
powerful and splendid productions of the age.** Dear New 
England ! how purely that was worthy thee, region where the 
tyranny of public opinion is carried to a |>crfection of minute 
scrutiny beyond what it ever was before in any age or place, ^ ^ 
tbotigh the ostracism be administered with the mildness and^ ^ 
refinement fit for this age. Dear New England I yes I it is ^ 
fq/e to say that the poem is good; whatever Mrs. Grundy 
may tliink, she will not have it burned by the hangman if it is 
not. But it may not be dtscreeij because she can, if she sees 
fit, exile its presence from bookstores, libraries, centre tables, 
and all mention of its existence from lips polite, and of thine 
also, who, hast dared to praise it, on peril of turning all sur- 
rounding eyes to lead by its utterance. This kind of gentle 
excommunication thou mayst not be prepared to endure, O 
preface- writer I And we should greatly fear that thou wert 
deceived in thy fond security, for " Festus " is a bold book — 
in respect of freedom of words, a boldest book — also it re- 
veals the solitudes of hearts with unexampled sincerity, and 

• Fettat: A Poem, by Philip Jamec Bailf^y. FlrMt Ameriam ediCioB, 

(i«a) 
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remorselessly lays bare human nature in its naked tmth -^ 
but for tlie theology of ilie book. Tlmt may nave it, and 
none the less for all it shows of the depravity of human na- 
ture. It is through many pages and leaves wlmt b techni* 
cally praised as <^a serious book." A friend went into m 
bookstore to select presents for persons witli whom she waa 
about to part, and among othitr things requested the slio|muui 
to ** show her some serious books in handsome binding.** He 
looked into several, and then, struck by passages liere and 
there, offered her the «* Letters of Lady M. W. Montague.** 
She assuring him that it would not be safe to moke nse 
of this work, he offered her a miniature edition of Sbak* 
speare, as '^ a book containing many excellent things, though 
you had to wade through a great deal of rubbisli to get ai 
them." 

We fear the reader will have to wade through a great deal of 
** rubbish " in ** Festus ** before he gets at the theok)gy. How- 
ever, there it is, in sufilcient quantities to give dignity to any 
book. In seriousness, it may com|)cte with Pollok's *' Oourae 
of Time." In *^ splendor and |K>wer," we feel ourselves sale 
in saying that, as sure as the sun shines, it cannot bo outdone 
in the English tongue, thus far, short of Blilton. So tliere ia 
something for all classes of readers, and we ho|)0 it will gei 
to their eyes, albeit Boston books are not likely to be detected 
by all eyes to which they belong. 

To ourselves the theology of this writer, and the consckNia 
design of the poem, have little interest They seem to us, like 
the color of his skin and hair, the result of the circumstaneea 
under which he was born. Certain opinions came in his way 
early, and became part of tlie body of his thought. liut what 
intereOs us is not these, but what is deepest, uni venal — the 
soul of that bod3^ To us the poem is 

** . . . full of great dark meanings like the sea ; ** 
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and it is these, the deep experiences and inspirations of the 
immortal man, that engage us. 

ETen the proem shows how large is his nature — its most 
careless utterance full of grandeur, its tamest of hold noble- 
ness. This, that truly engages us, he spoke of more forcibly 
when the book first went forth to the world : — 

** Read this, world. He who writes is dead to thee. 
But still lives in these leaves. He spake inspired ; 
Night and day, thought camo unhelped, undesired. 
Like blood to his heart Tlie course of study he 
Went through was of the soul-rack. The degree 
He took was high ; it was wise wretchedness. 
He suffered perfectly, and gained no less 
A prize than, in his own torn heart, to see 
A few bright seeds ; he sowed them, hoped them truth. 
The autumn of that seed is in these pages." 

Such is, in our belief, the true theologian, the learner of 
God, wlio docs not presumptuously expect at this period of 
growth to bind down all that is to be known of divine things 
in a system, a set of words, but considers that he is only spell- 
ing the first lines of a work, whose perusal shall last him 
through eternity. Such a one is not in a hurry to declare 
that the riddles of Fate and of Time are solved, for he knows 
it is not calling them so that will make them sa His soul 
does not decline the great and persevering labors that are to 
develop its energies. He has faith to study day by day. 
Such is the practice of the author of Festus, whenever he is 
truly great. When ho shows to us the end and plan of all 
thing*, we feel tlmt he only hides tliem from us. He speaks 
only his wishes. But when he tells us of what he docs really 
know, the moods and aspirations of fiery youtli to which all 
things are made present in foresight and foretaste, — when he 
shows us the temptations of the lonely soul pining for knowl« 
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edge, but unable to feel tlie lore thai alone can betlow iC| — • 
then be U truly great, and the fttringi of life thrill nflmtimca 
to their sublimcst, sweetest muAic. , 

We admire in this author the unsurpassed force And dis- 
tinctness with which he casts out single thoughts and images. 
Each is thrown before us fresh, deep in its impress as if jnsl 
snatched from the forgo. Wo admire not less his vast tti»W| 
his sustained flight. His is a rich and spacious geuius { ii 
gives us room; it is a pahioe home; we need boi eoooo- 
miae our joys ; blessed be the royalty thai welcomes ua so 
freely. 

In simple transposition of tlie thought from the mind to tka 
paper, tliat wonder, eren rarer than perfect, — thai 1% simple 
expredsion, through tlie motions of the body, of the mociona 
of the soul, — we dare to say no writer excels him. Words 
are no veil between us and him, but a luminous cloud thai 
upbears us both together. 

So in touches of nature, in the tones of passion ; he is abso- 
lute, lliere is nothing better, where it is good ; we bavo tho 
very thing it^*lf. 

We are told by the critics that he has no ear, and, indeed, 
when we listen for such, we perceive blemishes emMigli In tko 
movement of his line. But we did not |ierceive it belbreb 
more tlian, when the .£olian was telling the secrets of llmt 
most spirit-like minister of Nature that bloweth where il 
listeth, and no man can trace it, we should attempt to divide 
the tones and pauses into reguhu* bars, and be disturbed wlien 
we could not make a tune. 

Knghind has only two poets now that can be named ncnr 
him : tliese two are Tennyson and the autlior of ** IMiilip Van 
Artevehle." Tennyson is all that liailey is not in melody and 
voluntary fininh, having no less tlian a (ircck moderation in 
declining all undertakings lie is not sure of completing. Tay* 
lor, noble, an eamesi seer, a faithful narrator of what he sees, 
Arm and sura, lometlmae deep and exquisite^ but in energy 
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ftnd grandeur no more than Tennyson to be named beside the 
author of Festus. In inspiration, in prophecy, in those flashes 
of the sncrcd fire which reveal the secret places where Time 
is elaborating the marvels of Nature, he stands alone. It is 
jnst true what Ebenezer Elliott sajs, that " Festus contains 
poetry enough to set up fifty poets," — ay I even such poets, 
so far as richness of thought and imagery are concerned, as 
the two noble bards we liave named. 

But we need call none less to make him greater, whose 
liberal soul is alive to every sluide of beauty, every token of 
greatness, and whose main stress is to seek a soul of good- 
ness in things evil. The book is a precious, even a sacred 
book, and we could say more of it, had we not years ago 
vented our enthusiasm when it was in first full flow. 

14 




FRENCH NOVELISTS OP THE DAT.* 

Wb htxt much bmenUtion among good people cl the in- 
troduciion of m many French ooveb aroong u<, cornipling, 
thej uijr, our jrouili bjr picture! of decrepit vice and prurient 
crime, >ucb a* would never, otherwim!, be drcamvd of Ikk, 
and corrupting it llie more tliat auch knowledge ii m preco- 
ciou* — fur tlie tame reaMin that a boy maj bo more d(.-eply 
injured Ity iniiinlion i»to wickednew tlmn a man, fur lie U not 
only robbed of lii^ virtue, but prcveniMl from duvcUiptng ilie 
•lr«ngih that might restore it. But it it useleM to bewail 
what ia rhe itiuviiuble result of lliu movumciU of our time. 
Europe must pour her comiptioiu, no leu ilian her riches, on 
our shoreis both in the form of books and of living men. Slt« 
cannot, if alio would, check the tide which bears Ihem hillicr* 
ward i no drfcnces arc pouiblo, on our vast exicnt uT ■Imni, 
that cnn prccluth) their ingress. We liave exulted in prvioa- 
Hire and hiiiijr growili ; we muU brace ountelvcs lo \iear llw 
evils that en:>un. Our only liope lies ■■■ rousing, in our own 
community, a muI of goodness, a wise aspintlioti, llwl sImII 
give us stn.-ngih U> uiuimilaie this unwliuleaome fuoil lo hi-ttcr 
•ubstanot, or cnsi olT it* cwita miliar inns. A mi^^liiy st-a of 
life swells within our nation, and, if there be salt enough, 
foreign bodies shall not have {wwcr to breed infi-ctioa 
there. 

Wb have had some opportunity to observe lluit the wnnrf 
work* uflercd are rejected. On llie steamboats we have teen 
traosUlions of vile books, bought by those who did not know 
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from the names of their authors what to expect, torn, aAer a 
cnrsorj glance at their contents, and scattered to tlie winds. 
Not even the all but all-iK)werful desire to gel one*s money's 
worth, since it had once l)een paid, could contend against the 
blush of shame tliat rose on the cheek of the reader. 

It would be desirable for our people to know something of 
these writers, and of the position they occupy abroad ; for the 
nature of their circulation, rather than its extent, might be 
the guide both to translator and buyer. The object of the 
fir5t w gcncnilly money ; of the last, amusement But the 
mcrc!(t nicrccnnry might prefer to pass hi^ lime in trans- 
lating a good book, and our imitation of £uro|)e does not 
yet go so far that the American milliner can be depended 
on to copy any thing from the Parisian grisette, except 
her cap. 

We have just been reading ** Le Pere Goriot,** Balzac's 
most celebraled work ; a remarkable production, to which 
Paris nlone, at the present day, could have given birtli. 

In other of his works, I have admired his skill in giving 
the minute traits of passion, and his intrepidity, not inferior 
to that of Le Sage and Cervantes, in facing the dark side of 
human nature. lie reminds one of tlie Spanish romancers 
in the fearlessness with which he takes mud into his hands, 
and di|is his foot in slime. We cannot endure this when 
done, as by roost Frenchmen, with an air of recklessness and 
gayety ; but Balzac does it with the stem manliness of a 
S|mniard. 

But the conception of this work is so sublime, that, though 
the details are even more revolting than in his others, yoa 
can lM7nr it, and would not have missed your walk through 
the Catacombs, though the light of day seems stained af\cr- 
wiinlii with the mould of horror and dismay. 

Balziic, we understand, is one of that wretched class of 
writers who live by the pen. In Paris they count now by 
tJiousands and their leaves fall from the press thick-rustling 
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like Ihe November forest. I had heard of thb clan not 
out envy, for I had been told pretty tales of the gay iioverf/ 
of the Frenchman — how he will live in garrets, ou dry bread, 
salad, and some wine, and spend all his money on a single 
good ttuit of clothes, in which, when the daily labor of copy- 
ing music, correcting the press, or writing poems or novels, is 
over, he sallies forth to enjoy the theatre, the social soiree, or 
the humors of the streets and cales, as gay, as keenly^ alive to 
observation and enjoyment, as if he wens to return to a well« 
stocked table and a cheerful hearth, encompassed by happy 
faces. 

I thought the intellectual Frenchman, in the extreme of 
want, never sunk into the inert reverie of the laszaronl, nor 
hid the vulture of famine beneath the mantle of pride with 
the bitter mood of a S|uiniard. But Balzac evidently is 
fiuniliar with that which makes the agony of |)Overty -~ ita 
vulgarity. 

Dirt, confuiiion, shabby ex|)edients, living to live, — these 
are what make poverty terrible and odious, and in these Balxae 
would seem to liave been steeped to the very lips. 

These Frendi writers possess the art of plunging at onee 
in medias res, and Balzac placc:» you, in the twinkling of an 
eye, in one of the lowest boarding-houses of Paris. At ftrsl 
all is dirt, hubbub, and unsavory odors ; but from the vapoia 
of the caldron evolves u web of nuiny-colorvd life, of terrible 
pathoi, and original humor, not unenlivened by pale golden 
threads of beauty, which had better never been. 

All the cluiractem arc excellently drawn : the harpy mit- 
tresd of the hout»e; Mile. Michonnet the spy, and her imbecile 
lover; Mmc. Coutuner, with her purblind strivings af\cr 
virtue, and her real, though meagre respectability ; Vautrioii 
the disgui^d galley-sbve, with his cynical philosophy and 
lionaparte character; and the young students of medieinei 
clieering the dense fog with the scintillations of their wit, and 
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the jojousncss and petulance with which their age meets the 
most adverse circumstances, at least in France I 

The connection between this abject poverty and the highest 
luxury of Parisian life is made naturally by Eugene, con- 
nected to his misfortune with a noble family, of which his 
own is a poor and young branch, studying a profession and 
sighing to live like a duke, and L9 Pert Gorxot^ who has 
stripped himself of all his wealth for his daughters, who are 
more nalurnlly unnatural than those of Lear. The transitions 
are mndc with as much swiAness as a curtain is drawn upon 
the stngc, yet with no feeling of abruptness, so skilfully are 
tlie incidents woven into one another. 

And be it recorded to the credit of Balzac, that, much as 
he ap|>cnrs to have suflcred from the want of wealth, the vices 
which pollute it are represented with as terrible force as those 
of |K>vcrly. 

The lMx>k affords play for similar powers, and brings a 
similar range of motives into action with Scott's " Fortunes of 
Nigel.** If less rich than that work, it is more original, and 
has a force of pencil all its own. 

Insight and a master's hand are admirable throughout ; but 
the product of genius is Ls Phre dniot. And, wonderful to 
relate, this character is as much ennobled, made as poetical 
by abandonment to a single instinct, as others by the force of 
wilL Prometheus, chained on his rock, and giving his heart 
to the birds of prey for aims so mi^estic, is scarcely a more 
aflccting, a more reverent object, than the rich confectioner 
whose intellect has never been awakened at all, except in tlie 
way of buying and selling, and who gives up his acuteneas 
even there, and commits such unspeakable follies through 
paternal love ; a blind love too, nowise superior to that of the 
pelican I 

Analyse it as you will, see the difference between this and 
the instinct of the artist or the philanthropist, and it produces 
3D year mind the same impression of a present divinity. And 
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scarce anj tears could be more sacred than those which choke 
the breath at the death-bed of this man, wlio forgot that he 
was a man, to be wholly a father, this poor, mad, stu|iid, fiither 
Goriot. I know nothing in fiction to surpass tlie terribk, un- 
pretending fiathos of this scene, nor tlie power with whicli the 
mistaken licnediction given to the two medical students whon 
he takes for his daugliters, is redeemed from burleM|uc. 

The scepticism as to viriut in this book is fearful, but the 
loTO for innocence and beautiful instincts casts a soAeuing tiut 
OTcr the gloom. We never saw anj thing sweeter or mure 
natural tluin the letters of the mother and sifters of Kugviie, 
when they so delightfully sent him the money of which he 
had been wicked enough to plunder them. These traits of 
domestic life are given with much grace and delicacy of sea* 
timenL 

How few writers can paint ahamdim^ without running into 
exaggeration ! and here the task was one of peculiar difficulty. 
It seemed as if llie writer were conscious enough of his power 
to propose to himself the most difficult task he could under- 
take. 

A respectable reviewer in ** Les Deux Moodes ** wonU 
wish us to think that there is no life in Paris like what RaUne 
paints ; but we can never believe that : evidently it is ** too 
true," though we doubt not there is more redemption than 
he set*s. 

liut this book was too much for our nerves, and wouhl bOi 
probably, (k^ those of most peofkle accustomed to bnsatbe n 
h«.»liliicr airoos|»lierc. 

Ihilxac lia» been a very fruitful writer, and, as be is Amil of 
juggler** tricks of every descri|4ian, and holds nothing onraekC 
or lacrrti lie is vain of the wonderful celerity «ith whieh 
some of hi% works, ai»d those «)uile as |p9od a» any, have been 
«rium. They seem to have been conceived, compared, and 
oriuen down with that degree of speed with whicli ii is pns- 
■Ut lo lay pen lo paper. Indeed, v« think he nannol be 
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saqMMed in the rondj and nustained command of his resources. 
His almost uneqnnlled c|iiickne88 and fidelity of eye, both as 
to the dis|K>9ilion of extcrnnl objects, and the symptoms of 
human passion, combined with a strong memory, have filled 
his mind with materials, and we doubt not that if his thoughts 
could be put into writing with tlie swiflness of thought, he 
would give us one of his novels every week in the year. 

IIt*ru end our praises of Balxac; wimt ho is, as a man, in 
daily life, we know not. He must originally have had a heart, 
or ho could not rend so well the hearts of others ; perhaps 
there are still private ties that touch him. Dut as a writer, 
never was the modern Mephistopheles, ** the spirit that deni- 
eth,** more worthily represented than by Dalzac 

He combines the spirit of the man of science with that of 
the amateur collector. He delights to analyze, to classify; 
there is no anomaly too monstrous, no specimen too revolt- 
ing, to insure his anient but passionless scrutiny. But then 
he lins tnste and judgment to know what is fair, rare, and 
exr|aisite. He takes up such an object carefully, and puts it 
in a gtiod light. Dut he has no hatred for what is loathsome, 
no contempt for what is base, no love for what is lovely, no 
faith in what is noble. To him there is no virtue and* no 
vice ; men and women are more or less finely organised ; no- 
ble and tender conduct is more agreeable than the reverse, 
because it argues better health ; that is all. 

Nor is this from an intellectual calmness, nor from an ono- 
siial porter of analyzing motives, and penetrating delusions 
merely ; neither is it mere indifference. There is a touch of 
the demon, ali«o, in Balzac, the cold but gayly familiar demon ; 
and the smile of the amateur yields easily to a sneer, as he 
deli^htit to show you on what foul juices the fair fiower was 
fed. He is a thorough and willing materialist. Tlie trance 
of reli^on is congestion of the brain ; the joy of the |Kx;t the 
thrilling of the blood in the rapture of sense; and every 
good not only rises from, but hastens back into, the jaws of 
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death and nothingness ; a rainbow arch aboTe a pestilential 
chaos! 

Thus Balzac, with all his force and fulness of talen^ neTer 
rises one moment into the region of genius. For genius ts» in 
its nature, positive and creative, and cannot exist where there 
is no heart to believe in realities. Neither can he liave a per- 
manent influence on a nature which is not thoroughlj oorru|it. 
He might for a while stagger an ingenuous mind whidi had 
not jret tliought for itself. But this could not last lib un* 
belief makes his lliottght too shallow. He has not that power 
which a mind, only in part 80|>histicated, may retain, where 
the heart still beats warmly, tliough it sometimes beats amisa. 
Write, point, argue, as you will, where there is a sound spoC 
in any human being, he cannot be made to believe that this 
present bodily frame is more than a temporary condition of 
his being, tliough one to which he may have become &haflio> 
fully enslaved by fault of inheritance, education, or his own 
careleMSueM. 

Taken in his own way, we know no modern tragetlies more 
powerful than liaUac's ** Eugenie Grandct,"* ^ Sweet Pcn^* 
** Searvh after the Ab»olute,'* "* Father Guriot." See there 
goodnea», a»pinitiun, tlie lovclie»t iibtiiict^, »tillc*d, ^tmngk'd 
by fate, in the tunu of our own brute nature. The (;ii%: of the 
ancient Prometheus was hap|»ittess to that uf tliesc, wlio miui 
pay, for c\er luiving bclie%*ed there was di>ine fin; in heaven^ 
by a^mit-s of despair, and cuoscions degradotiutt, oaknown lo 
thuM who began by believing man to be the ommi ricUj 
eudowcd uf brutes — no more ! 

Uolxoc is admiraUe in hi* dc*rri|4ion of louk, tone, gesture* 
He has a kern sense o( «haic\cr is peculiar to the iadi%idnnL 
Nothing in nK^lem rooijuwv »urpcuses the dcaih>»oene of 
Father GurH4, the Parisian Lear, iu the almi3Kt inunortal Uh 
with which the (lart-ntol iouinctft are di>}da}tf%L Aud wicli 
c«|nal precuKMi and dvlicacy ol shading he «iU luial the 
■ligfcfgt by-play in the BMnncta of nimr youcg girL 
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** Sernphitns ** is merely a specimen of his great powers of 
intcllectuni tmndposition. Amid his delight at the lK)tanical 
riches of the new and elevated region in which he is travelling, 
we catch, if onljr bj echo, the hem and chuckle of the French 
materialist 

No more of him I — We leave him to his suicidal work. 

It is cheering to know how great is the influence such a 
writer as Sue exerts, from his energy of feeling on some sub- 
jects of moral interest It is true that he has also much talent 
and a various ex|icricnce of life ; but writers who far surpass 
him here, as we think Balzac does, wanting this heart of 
faith, have no influence, except merely on the tastes of their 
readers. 

We observe, in a late notice of Sue, that he began to write 
at quite mature age, at the suggestion of a friend. We should 
tliink it was so ; that he was bj nature intended for a prac- 
tical man, rather than a writer. He paints all his diaractera 
from the practical point of view. 

As an observer, when free from exaggeration, he has as 
good an eye as Dalzac, but he is far more rarely thus free, 
fur, in temperament, he is unequal and sometimes muddy. 
Dut then he has the heart and faith that Balzac wants, yet is 
less enslaved by emotion than Sand ; therefore he has made 
more impression on his time and place than either. We refer 
now to his later works ; though his earlier show much talent, 
yet his progress, both as a writer and thinker, has been so 
eonsidcrkbic that those of the last few years entirely eclipse 
his earlier essays. 

Tlicso latter works arc the •* Mysteries of Paris," •* Matilda,** 
and the *' Wandering Jew,** which is now in course of publica- 
tion. In these, he lias begun, and is continuing, a cru^de 
against the evils of a corrupt civilisation which are inflicting 
sach woes and wrongs upon his contemporaries. 

Sue, however, does not merely assail, but would build up. 
Uia anatomy is not intended to injure the corpse, or, like thai 
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of Balzac, to entertain the intellectual mereljr. Earneatlj W 
liope« to learn from it the remedies for diicaie and tli« eondi* 
tion« of bealib. Sue is a SocialLii.' He believci ko'S6t«« llaa 
means by wbicb the beari of mankind majr bo made to beal 
witli one great hope, one love ; and instinct with this tbougitf, 
bii tales of liorror are not tragedies. 

This is the secret of the deep interest be bas awakened Ui 
this country, tliat be shares a hope which is, half uacons ci o m Jy 
to herself, stirring all her veins. It is not so warmly «iia- 
spoken as in other lands, both because oo such pervasire ilia 
as yet call loudly for redress, and because private ooMomip 
tism ill here great, in proportion to the ab sence of authoriaed 
despotism. We are not disposed to quarn:! with this s ll la 
well for the value of new tlioughts to be tested by m good deal 
of resistauce. OpfKMitioo, if it does not predode free dk 
sion, is of use in educating men to know wliat they 
Only by intelligent men, exercised by tbouglit and tried la 
virtue, can such measures as Sue proposes be carried oyt { 
and when such associates present themselves in suAcieol 
numbers, we Imve no fear but the cause of awociatioo, ia iia 
grander forms, will have fiiir play in America. 

As a writer, Sue sIhiws his want of a high kind of imagina* 
tioo by his unshrinking portraiture of physical horrors. We 
do not believe any nuin oould kwk upon some things ha de* 
scribes and live, lie is very powerful in his descripcioo of 
tlie workings of animal nature; especially when be Sfieaka 
uf them in animals merely, they have the simfdioity of tke 
luwer kind with the more full expression of human nature. 
His pictures of women arc of rare excellence, and it is obser- 
vable that the more simple and pure the diaractcr is, the aMm 
ju»tice he does to ii. This idiows liuu, whatever his career 
mjiy luive been, his heart is uncootamiuated. Men be 
not ilcM'fibe so well, and fails entirely when he ainu at 
grand and iiimple enough for a grtaat moral agent Hit 
3eptioM are atron^ but in executioa ha as too asVlndramarlo 
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Just compare his ^ Wandering Jew ^ with that of Beranger. 
The latter is as diamond compared with charcoal. Then, like 
all those writers who write in numbers that come oat weekljr 
or monthly, ho abuses himself and his subject ; he often mmt ; 
the arrangement is false and mechanicaL 

The attitude of Sue is at this moment imposing, as he stands, 
pen in hand, — this his only weapon against an innumerable 
hoAtof foes, — the champion of poverty, innocence, and human* 
ity, ngainst superstition, selfishness, and prejudice. When his 
works tire forgotten, ' — and for all their strong points and bril- 
liant decorations, they may ere long be forgotten, — still the 
writcr*s name shall be held in imperishable honor as the ^ 
tcnclicr of the ignbrant, the guardian of the weak, a true trib- 
une for the |icople of his own time. 

One of the most unexceptionable and attractive writers of 
modem France is De Vigny. His life has been passed in the 
army ; but many years of peace have given him time for lit* 
crnry culture, while his acqiinintanco with the traditions of the 
nrmy, from the dnys of its dramatic achievements under Bona- 
parte*, supply the finest materials both for narrative and re« 
flection. II is talcs arc written with infinite grace, refined 
sensibility, and a dignified view. His treatment of a subject 
sliows that closeness of grasp and clearness of sight which are 
mrcly nttainc<l by one who is not at home in active as well as 
thoughtful life. He has much penetration, too, and haA 
touched some of the most delicate springs of human action. 
His works have been written in hours of leisure ; this haS 
diminished their numlier, but given him many advantages 
over the thousands of professional writers that fill tlie cofTce- 
houses of Paris by day, and its garrets by night We wish 
he were more read here in the original ; with him would be 
found good French, and the manners, thoughts, and feelings 
of a cosmopolitan gentleman. 

To sum up this imperfect account of the merits of these Novel- 
ists : I see De Vigny, a retiring figure, the gentleman, the solitary 
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thinker, but, in lib way, the eflldent foe of fabe honor aud super* 
•tilioud prejudice ; Balzac is the heartless surgcou, probing the 
wounds and describing the delirium of suffering inui lur iIm 
amusement of his students ; Sue, a bold and glittering crusadcr» 
with endless balhids jingling in the silence of the night beibni 
the battle. They are all much right and a good deal wrung ; for 
instance, all wlio would lay down their lives for the sake of truth, 
yet let their virtuous characters practise stratagems, iiilscliood, 
and violence ; in fact, do evil for the sake of good. ll*ey still 
show this taint of the old regime, and no wonder I I^ bdki 
France has worn rouge so k>og that the purest mountain air 
will not, at once, or soon, restore tlie natural hues to her oom* 
plexion. But ihey are fine figures, and all ruled by the 
onward spirit of the time. Led by that spirit, I see them 
moving on the troubled waters ; they do not sink, and I Irusi 
they will find their way to the coasts where the new era will 
introduce new methods, in a spirit of nobler activity, wiser 
patience, and holier fuith, tlum the world luu yet seen. 

'W ill Balzac also see chat shore, or has he only broken away 
tlie bars that hindered others from setting sail ? We do noi 
know. Wlien we read an expression of such lovely innocenoe 
as the letter of the little country maidens to their Parisiau 
brother, (in Father Goriot,) we lio|>e ; but presently we tee 
him sneering behind the mask, and we fear. Let Frenchmen 
S|>eak to this question. Tlicy know best wluit disadvantages a 
Frenchman sulfers under, and whether it is possible lialzae 
be still aUvc, except in his eytM. Those, we know, are quite 
alive. 

To read these, or any foreign works fairiy, the reader must 
understand tlie national circumstances under which they were 
written. To use them wortliily, he must know how to ioler* 
pret them for the use of the universe. 




THE NEW SCIENCE, OR THE PHILOSOPHY OP 
MESMERISM OR ANIMAL MAGNETISM.* 

Man 18 always trying to get charts and directions for the 
super-sensual element in which he finds himself involuntarilj 
moving. Sometimes, indeed, for long periods, a life of oon« 
tinual activity in supplying bodily wants or warding off bodily 
dangers will mnke him inattentive to the circumstances of this 
other life. Then, in an interval of leisure, he will start to 
find himself pervaded by the power of this more subtle and 
searching energy, and will turn his thoughts, with new forcey 
to scrutinize its nature and its promises. 

At such times a corps is formed of workmen, furnished 
with various implements for the work. Some collect facta 
from which they hope to build up a theory ; others propose 
tlieorics by whoso light they hope to detect valuable facts ; a 
large number are engaged in circulating reports of Uieso la- 
bors ; a larger in attempting to prove them invalid and absurd. 
These last are of some use by shaking the canker-worma 
from the trees ; all are of use in elucidating truth. 

Such a course of study has the civilized world been en- 
gaged in for some years back with regard to what is called 
Animal ^Iagneti!«m. We say the civilized world, because, 
though a large portion of tlic learned and intellectual, to say 
nothing of the thoughtless and the prejudiced, view such re« 
searches as folly, yet. we believe that those prescient souls, 
tliose minds more deeply alive, which are tho life of this 

* Elheroloftj, or the Philowph j of Metmeritm and Phrenology : Incliido 
ittg a New Philoeophj of Sleep and of ConsdooneM, with a Reriew of th« 
Frvtcnaioni ol Nearolo^ and Pbreno-MagiieUaiii. By J. Stanley OrloMS. 
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•nd the parents of the next era, all, more or less, conacioiulj 
or unconsciously, share the belief in such an agent as is un- 
derstood by the largest definition of animal magnetism ; that 
is, a means by which influence and thought may be communi- 
cated from one being to another, independent of the asaal 
organs, and with a completeness and precision rarely attained 
through these. 

For ourselves, since we became conscious at all of our 
connection with the two forms of being called the spiritual 
and material, we have perceived the existence of such an 
agent, and should liave no doubts on the subject, if we had 
never heard one human voice in correspondent testimonjr 
with our perceptions. The reality of this agent we know, 
have tested some of its phenomena, but of its law and its 
analysis find ourselves nearly as ignorant as in earliest diild- 
hood. And wo must confess that the best writers we have 
read seem to us about equally ignorant We derive pleasure 
and profit in very unequal degrees from their statements, in 
proportion to their candor, clearness of perception, severity 
of judgment, and largeness of view. If they posaeu these 
elements of wisclom, their statements are valuable as ofibrding 
mnteriaU for the true theory ; but theories proposed by them 
affect us, OS yet, only as partially sustained hypotheses. Too 
many among them are stained by faults which must prevent 
th«iir coming to any valuable results, sanguine haste, jealous 
vanity, u hick of that profound devotion which alone can win 
Truth from her cold well, careless classification, abrupt gener- 
alisations. We see, as yet, no writer great enough for the 
patient investigation, in a spirit liberal yet severely tniOv 
which the subject demands. We see no man of ShakspeariaOi 
Newtonian incapability of deceiving hinlself or others. 

However, no such man is needed, and we believe that it is 
pure democracy to rejoice tliat, in this department as in otliers, 
it is no longer some one great genius that concentrates withia 
himself the vital energy of his time. It is many working 
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together who do the work. The waters spring op in everj 
direction, ra little rills, each of which performs its part We 
•ee a movement corresponding with this in the region of exact 
•cience, and we have no doubt that in the course of fifty years 
a new spiritual circulation will be comprehended as clearly 
as the circulation of the blood is now. 

In metaphysics, in phrenology, in animal magnetism, in 
electricity, in chemistry, the tendency is the same, even when 
conclusions seem most dissonant The mind presses nearer 
home to the seat of consciousness the more intimate law and 
rale of life, and old limits, become fluid beneath the fire of 
thought. Wc are lenniing much, and it will be a grand music, 
that shall be played on this organ of many pipes. 

AVith rcgnnl to Mr. Grimes's book, in the first place, we do 
not possess sufllcient knowledge of tlie subject to criticise it 
thoroughly ; and secondly, if we did, it could not be done in 
narrow limits. To us his classification is unsatisfactory, his 
theory inndcqimtc, his |K)iiit of view uncongenial. We disap- 
prove of the spirit in which he criticises otlier disciples in this 
science, who have, wo believe, made some good observations, 
with many failures, though, like himself, they do not hold 
themselves sufliciently lowly as disciples. For we do not be- 
lieve there is any man, yet, who is entitled to give himself the 
air of having taken a degree on this subject We do not 
want the tone of qualification or mincing apology. We want 
no mock modesty, but its reality, which is the almost suro 
attendant on greatness. What a lesson it would be for this 
ooontry if a body of men could be at work together in that 
harmony which would not fail to ensue on a diiinterttted love 
of discovering truth, and with that patience and exactness in 
experiment without which no machine was ever invented 
worthy a patent I The most superficial, go-ahead, hit-or-miss 
Aroericnn knows that no machine was ever perfected without 
thb patience and exactness ; and let no one hope to achieve 
victories in the realm of mind at a cheaper rate than in that 
of matter. 
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In speaking thus of Mr. 6rimes*s book, we can stUl oor> 
dimllj recommend it to the perusal of our readers. Its state- 
ments are full and sincere. The writer has abilities which 
only need to be used with more thoroughness and a higher 
aim to guide him to Taluable attainments. 

In this connection we will relate a passage from persooal 
experience, to us |)Owerfully expressive of the nature of this 
higher agent in the intercourse of minds. 

Some years ago I went, unexpectedly, into a houie where 
a blind girl, thought at that time to have attained an extra- 
ordinary degree of clairvoyance, lay in a trance of somnam* 
bulism. I was not invited tliere, nor known to the party, bul 
accompanied a gentleman who was. 

The somnambulist was in a very happy state. On her lips 
was the satisfied smile, and her features expressed the gentle ele- 
vation incident to the state. At that time I had never seen anjr 
one in it, and Imd formed no image or opinion on the subject. 
I was agreeably impressed by the somnambulist, but oa 
Ibtening to the details of her observations on a distant place, 
I thought she liad really no vision, but was merely led or im- 
pressed by the mind of the person who held her Imnd. 

AAcr a while I was beckoned forward, and my hand 
.given to the blind girl. The hitter instantly drop|icd it with 
an expression of pain, and complained that she should Imve 
been brought in contact with a person so sick, and suffering 
at that moment under violent nervous headache. Tliis really 
was the cane, but no one present coukl Imve been aware of it* 

AAer a while the somnambulist seemed penitent and trou- 
bled. She Obked again fur my luind which she hud rtjected, and» 
while holding it, attempted to magnetize the suflTcrcr. She 
seemed touched by profound pity, 8|K>ke mo^t intelligently of 
the disorder of health and its causes, and gave advice, which, 
if fuUowed at that time, I have every reason to believe would 
have remedied the ill. 

Not only the persons present, but the pemo advised alao^ 
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had no adequate idea then of the extent to which health 
was affected, nor saw full/, till some time aAer, the justice of 
what was said by the somnambulist. There is every reason 
to believe that neither she, nor the persons who had the care 
of her, knew even the name of the person whom she so 
afi*ectionntcly wished to help. 

Several years aflcr, in visiting an asylum for the blind, 
I saw this same girl seated there. She was no longer a 
somnambulist, though, from a nervous disease, very suscepti- . 
ble to magnetic influences. I went to her among a crowd of 
strangers, and shook hands with her as several otliers had 
done. I then asked, " Do you not not know me ? ** She an- 
swered, " No." " Do you not remember ever to have met 
me ? " She tried to recollect, but still said, ** No." I then 
addressed a few remarks to her about her situation there, but 
she seemed preoccupied, and, while I turned to speak with 
some one else, wrote with a pencil these words, which she gave 
me at parting : — 

" The ins that IImtcb decreet 
The brmre with conrmge bear." 

Others may explain this as they will ; to me it was a token 
that the same affinity that had acted before, gave the same 
knowledge ; for the writer was at tlie time ill in the same 
way as before. It also seemed to indicate that the somnam- 
bulic trance was only a form of the higher development, the 
sensibility to more subtle influences — in the terms of Mr. 
Grimes, a susceptibility to etherium. The blind girl per- 
haps never knew who I was, but saw my true state more 
clearly than any other person did, and I have kept those 
pencilled lines, written in the stiff*, round character proper 
to the blind, as a talisman of " Credenciveness," as the book be- 
fore me styles it. Credulity as the world at large does, and, to 
my own mind, a^ one of the clews granted, during this earthly 
life, to the mysteries of future states of being, and more rapid 
and complete modes of intercourse between mind and mind* 

16* 




DEUTSCHE SCHNELLPOST.' 

Ths publiihert of th» interetting and spirited joomal 
bftve, this year, begun to issue a weekly paper in addition 
to their former arrangement. We regret not to have been 
able earlier to take some notice of their prospectus, but an 
outline of it will be new to most of our readers. 

Their journal has hitherto been intended for German read- 
ers in this country, and has been devoted to topics of Euro- 
pean interest, but by the addition of the Weekly, it hopes to 
discuss with some fulness those of American interest also ; 
thus becoming ^an organ of communication between Ger- 
mans of the old and new home, as to their wants, interests, 
and thoughts." These judicious remarks follow : — 

** The editors do not coincide with those who believe it the 
vocation of the immigrant German, by systematic separation 
from the people who offer him a new liome, by voluntary 
withdrawal from the unaccustomed, and, perhaps, for liim 
too vehement stream of their life, in a word, by obstinate 
adhesion to the old, to keep inviolate the stamp of his 
nationality. 

** Rather is it their faith that it should bo the most earnest 
desire of the immigrant, not merely to appropriate in form, 
but to de$€rv€ the rights of a citizen here — rights which we 
confide in the healthy mind of the nation to sustain him in, 
all fanatical opposition to tlie contrary notwithstanding. And 
he must deserve them by becoming an American, not merely 
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in mimf^ but in deed, not mereljr bjr aasuming dahns, hot bjr 
appreciating duties. 

** Dut while we renounce tlii.^ narrow and one-sided isola- 
tion, desiring to integrate ourselves, fairly and truly, with 
the great fnmilj that receives us to its hospitality, we will 
hold 80 much the more firmly to the higher traits of our own 
race. Wc hold to the noble jewel of our native tongue ; the 
memories of our nation's ancient glory ; the sympathy with 
its future, as yet only glimmering in the dusk ; our old, true, 
domestic manners ; dear inherited customs, that give to the 
tranquillities of home their sanctity — to the intercourse be- 
tween men a fresh, glad life. 

** So much for our position in general." 

I1iey promise, as to American affairs, '^ to be just as far •• 
in them Wen, and independent, certainly." 

We think the tone of these remarks truly honorable and 
right-minded. It is such a tone that each division of our 
adopted citizens needs to hear from those of their compi^ 
triots able to guide and enlighten them. We do want that 
each nation should preserve what is valuable in its pareni V/^ 
stock. We want all the elements for the new people of the 
new world. We want the prudence, the honor, the practical 
skill of the English ; the fun, the affectionateness, the gener- 
osity of the Iri^h ; tlie vivacity, the grace, the quick intelli- 
gence of the French ; the thorough honesty, the capacity for 
philosophic view, and deep enthusiasm of the German Bie- 
dermana ; the shrewdness and romance of the Scotch, — but we 
want none of their prejudices. We want the healthy seed to 
develop itself into a different plant in the new climate. Wo 
have reason to hope a new and generous race, where the 
Italian meets the German, tlie Swede, the Jew. Let nothing 
be obliterated, but all be regenerated ; let each leader say in 
like manner to his band. Apply the okl loyalty to a study 
of new duties. Examine yourself whether you are worthy 
of tlie new rights so freely bestowed upon yon, and recognute 
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that only iDtelligent action, and not mere bodily pretence, can 
make you really a citizen on any soil It is a glorious booa 
offered you to be a founder of the new dynasty in the new 
world ; but it would Imvo been better fur you to liave died a 
thousand deaths beneath the factory wheels of England, or 
in the prisons of Russia, tluin to sell this great privilege for 
sel&ih or servile ends. Here eacli man has before him the 
choice of Esau — each may defraud a long succession of souk 
of their princely inheritance. 

Do those whose bodies were bom upon thu soil r^iod 
you, and claim for themselves the name of natives ? Yo« 
may be natives, in another sort, for the soul may be re4ioni 
here. Cast for yourselves a new nativity, and invoke tlio 
starry influences that do not fail to shine into the life of a good 
man, whose heart is kept open doily to truth in every now 
form, whose heart is strengthened by a desire to do his duljr 
valiantly to every brother of the human family. Offer upoa 
the soil a libation of worthy feelings in gratitude for the bread 
it so willingly yields you, and it is true tliat the ** healthy mind 
of the nation " cannot long fail to greet you with joy, and haU 
your endowment with civic rights. 

We must think there is a deep root, in fact, for the late 
bitter expressions of prejudice, however unworthy tlie mode 
of exhibiting them, against tiie foreign element in our pofiola- 
tion. We want all this new blood, but we want it purified, 
assimilated, or it will take all form of comeliness from tko 
growing nation. Our country is a willing foster mother, but 
her children need wise tutors to prevent them from pbybg, 
willingly or unwillingly, the viper's part 

There is a little poem in the Schnellpost, by Monty Ilarl* 
mann, called the ** Three," — which would be a forcible appeal, 
if any were needed, in behalf of all wlio are exiled from their 
native soil. Wt> tninslute it into prose, and this will not spoil 
it, as its poetry lies in the situation. 

** In a Uvern of Iluogarj are sitting togethor Three wW 
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htLve taken refage there from storm and darkness — in Ilon- 
garj, where the wind of chance drives together the diildren 
of mnnj a land. 

** Their eyes glow with fires of various light ; their locks 
are unlike in their flow ; but their hearts — their wounded 
hearts — are urns filled with the tears of a common grief. 

" One cries, ' Silent companions 1 Shall we have no toast 
to cheer our meeting? I offer you one which jou cannot 
fail to pledge — Freedom and greatness to the Father- 
land ! 

" ' To the fatherland I But I am one that knows not 
where is his ; I am a Gjpsj ; mj fatherland lies in the 
realm of tradition — in the mournful tone of the violin swelled 
by grief and storm. 

'* * I pass musing over heath and moor, and think of mj 
painful losses. Yet long since was I weaned from desire of 
a home, and think of £gypt but as the cymbal sounds.' 

" The second says, * This toast of fatherland I will not 
drink ; mine own shame should I pledge. For the seed of 
Jacob flics like the dried leaf, and takes no root in the dost 
of slavery.* 

" The lips of the third seem frozen at the edge of his goblet 
lie nsks himself in silence, ' Shall / drink to the fatherland ? 
Lives Poland yet, or is all life departed, and am I, like these, 
a motherless son ? ' " 

To those and others who, if they still had homes, could not 
live there, without starving body and soul, may our land be a 
fatherland ; and may they seek and learn to act as children 
in a father's house I 

A foreign correspondent of the Schnellpost, having, it 
seems, been reproved by some friends on the safe side of 
the water for the violence of his attack on crowned heads, 
and other dilettanti, defends himself with great spirit, and 
argues his case well from his own point of view. We do not 
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agree with him as to the use of method*, but cannot fail to 
sympathize in his feeling. 

Anecdotes of Rusjiian proceedings towards delinquents are 
well associated with one anecdote quoted of Peter, wlio yet 
was truly the Great. In a foreign city, seeing tlie gallows, 
he asked the use of that tliree-corncred thing. Being told, to 
hang people on, he requested that one might ho hung for him, 
directly. Being told this, unfortunately, could not be done, 
as there was no criminal under sentence, he desired' tluit one 
of his own retinue might be made use of. Probably he did 
this with no further tliought than the Empress Catharine 
bestowed, on having a ship of the line blown up, as a model 
for the painter wlio was to adorn her palace with pictures of 
naval battles. Disregard for human life and human happi- 
ness is not confined to the Russian snows, or the eastern hem- 
isphere ; it may be found on every side, though, indeed, no! 
on a scale so imperiaL 




OLIVER CROMWELL* 

A LONG expectAtion is rewarded Mi last by the appearance 
of this book. We cannot wonder that it should have been 
long, when ^Ir. Cnrljle shows us whnt a world of ill-arranged 
and almost worthless materials he has hod to wade through 
before achieving any possibility of order and harmony for his 
narrative. 

The method which he has chosen of letting the letters and 
speeches of Cromwell tell the story when possible, only him- 
self doing whnt is needful to throw light where it is moat 
wnnted and fill up gaps, is an excellent one. Mr. Cnrlyle, 
indeed, is a most peremptory showman, and with each slide 
of his magic lantern informs us not only of whnt is necessary 
to enable us to understand it, but how we must look at it, 
under peril of being ranked as " imbeciles,** *^ canting scep- 
tics,** ** disgusting rose-water philanthropists," and the like. 
And aware of his power of tacking a nickname or ludicrous 
picture to any one who refuses to obey, we might perhaps feel 
ourselves, if in his neighborhood, under such constraint and 
fear of deadly laughter, as to lose the benefit of having under 
our eye to form our judgment upon the some materials oa 
which he formed his. 

But the ocean separates us, and the showman has his own 
audience of despised victims, or scarce less despised pupils ; 
and we need not fear to be handed down to posterity as "a 
little gentleman in a gray coat" "shrieking" unutterable •* im- 
becilities," or with the like damnatory affixes, when we profess 

• LsltMS ta4 g p Mch ss of OUvtr CroBw^O, bj TkooMs CsrIjW. 
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tliat, haTing rend the book, and read the letters and apeechei 
thus far, we cannot submit to the sliowman's expUnation of 
the lantern, but must, more than ever, stick to tlie old ** Phil* 
istine,** *^ Dilettante," ** Imbecile," and wliat not view of tlio 
character of Cromwell. 

We all know tliat to Mr. Carlyle greatness is well nigh 
synonymous with virtue, and that he lias shown himself a 
firm believer in Providence by receiving the men of dcstioj 
as always entitled to reverence. Sometimes a great suocesa 
has followed the portraits painted by him in the light of such 
faith, as with regard to Mahomet, for instance. Tlie natural 
autocrat is his delight, and in such pictures as that of tlio 
monk in ^ Past and Present," where the geniuses of artist 
and subject coincide, the result is no less delightful for ua. 

But Mr. Carlyle reminds us of the man in a certain parish 
wlio had always looked up to one of its squires as a seeura 
and blameless idol, and one day in cliurch, when the minister 
asked ** all who fell in concern for their souls to riM," looked 
to the idol and seeing him retain his seat, (asleep percliance 1) 
sat still also. One of his friends asking him afterwards how 
he could refuse to answer such an appeal, he replied, ^ ho 
thought it safest to stay with the squire." 

Mr. Carlyle's squires are all Heaven's justices of peace or 
war, (usually the latter ;) they are beings of true energy and 
genius, and so for, as he describes tliem, ** genuine men." Uui 
in doubtful cases, where the doubt is between them and prht* 
ciples, he will insist tliat the men must be in the righL On 
such occasions he favors us with such doctrine as the follow- 
ing, which wo confess we had the weakness to read wUh 
"sibylline execration" and extreme disgust. 

Speaking of Cromwell's course in Ireland : — 

** Oliver's proceedings here liave been the theme of much 
loud criticism, sibylline execration, into which it is not our 
plan to enter at present. We shall give these fifteen letters 
of Ilia in a mast, and without any commentary whatever. To 
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Ukmc who think thai a land ovemin with sanguinarj quacks 
can be healed by sprinkling it with rose-water, these letters 
niu9t he very horrible. Terrible surgery this ; but is it sur- 
gery and judgment, or atrocious murder merely ? This is a 
question wliich should be asked; and answered. Oliver 
Cromwell did believe in God*s judgments ; and did not be- 
lieve in the rose-water plan of surgery, — which, in fact, is 
this editor's case too 1 Every idle lie and piece of empty 
bluster this editor hears, he too, like Oliver, has to shudder at 
it ; Um to think, ' Tliou, idle blunter, not true, tlion nlio art 
shutting nicn*8 minds against God*s fact; thou wilt issue 
a5 a clefl crown to some poor man some day ; thou plso wilt 
linve to take shelter in bogs, whither cavalry cannot follow I ' 
Hut in Oliver's time, as 1 say, there was still belief in the 
jud«nncnUi of God ; in Oliver's time, there was yet no dis- 
tracted jargon of * abolishing capital punishments,* of Jean- 
Jncffneft philanthropy, and universal rose-water in this world 
still so full of sin. Men's notion was, not for abblishing pun- 
i^liment^ but for making laws just. God the Maker's laws, 
tlipy cun.'«i<lcrc(l, Imd not yet got the punishment abolished 
frum tlicm I Atcn had a notion that the difference between 
good and evil was still considerable — equal to the difference 
between heaven and hell. It was a true notion, which all 
men yet saw, and felt, in all fibres of their existence, to be 
true. Only in late decadent generations, fast hastening to- 
ward radical change or final perdition, can such indiscriminate 
mashing dp of good and evil into one universal patent treacle, 
and most unmedical electuary, of Rousseau sentimentalism, 
iini%'ersal panlon and benevolence, with dinner and drink and 
one cheer more, take effect in our earth. Electuary verj 
poisonous, as sweet as it is, and very nauseous ; of which 
Oliver, happier than we, had not yet heard the slightest inti- 
mation even in dreams. 

• • • 

*■ In fiicty Oliver's dialect is rude and obsolete ; the phrases 
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of Oliver, to bim solemn oa the periloas battle field at voices 
of God, have become to un most mournful when spouted at 
frothy cant from Exeter IlalL The reader has, all along, to 
make steady allowance for that And on the whole, clear 
recognition will be difficult for him. To a poor ^umbcrous 
canting age, mumbling to itself every wliere, Peace, peace, 
when there is no |>eace, — such a phenomena as Oliver, la 
Ireland or elsewhere, Is not the most recognizable In all Ita 
meanings. But it waits tliere for recognition, and' can wait 
an age or two. The memory of Oliver Cromwell, as I count, 
has a good many centuries in it yet { and ages of very varied 
completion to apply to, before all end. My reader, In this 
passage and others, shall make of it what be can. 

^ But certainly, at lowest, here is a set of military de- 
spatches of the most unexampled nature ! Most rough, un- 
kempt; shaggy as the Numidian lion. A style rugged as 
crags ; coarse, drossy : yet with a meaning in it, an energy, 
a depth ; pouring on like a fire torrent; {lerennial ^rt of it 
visible athwart all drosses and defacements; not uninteresiing 
to see 1 This man lias come into distracted Ireland with a 
God's truth in the heart of him, though an unexficcled one ; 
the first such man they liave seen for a great whik Indeed. 
He carries acts of Parliament, laws of earth and heaven, ia 
one liand ; drawn sword in the other. He addresses I lie be- 
wildered Iriiih |>o|»uhitions, the black ravening coil of saiigui* 
nary blustering individuals at Tredah and eLtewhere: *8an* 
guinary, blustering individuals, whose word b grown worth- 
less as the barking of dogs; whose very thought is fal^e, re|»- 
resenting no fact, but the contrary of fact — beliokl, I aia 
come to s|>enk and to do the truth among you. Here are acta 
In Parliament, methods of regulation and veracity, emblems 
the nearest we poor Puritans could make them of God's law- 
book, to which it is and sliall be our perpetual effort to make 
them correspond nearer and nearer. Obey them, help us to 
peribci them, be peaceable and Inia ooder them, U aball b« 
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well with joa. Refuse to obey them, I will not lei joa con- 
tinue living 1 As articulate speaking vvracious orderly meiiy 
not as a blustering, murderous kennel of dop;s run rabid, simll 
}'0U continue in this earth. Choose I' They chose to di^be- 
]ic%'c him ; could not understand that he, more than the others, 
meant any truth or justice to them. They rejected his sum- 
mons and terms at Trcdah ; he stormed the place ; and, re- 
cording to his promise, put every man of the garrison to death* 
His own soldiers are forbidden to plunder, by paper proclama- 
tion ; and in ro|>os of authentic hemp, they are hanged when 
they do it. To Wexford garrison, the like terms as at Tre- 
dnli ; and, failing tliene, the like storm. Here is a man whose 
word represents a tiling ! Not bluster this, and fuhie jargon 
s<*nltering itself to the winds ; what this man speaks out of 
him comes to pass as a fact ; sfieech with iliis man is accu- 
rately prophetic of deed. This is the first king*s face poor 
I n* land ever saw ; the first friend's face, litiie a* it recognixti 
him — poor Ireland I " 

Yes, Cromwell had force and sagacity to get that done 
which he had resolved to get done ; and this is the whole truth 
about your admiration, Mr. Carlyle. Accordingly, at Drog- 
heda (|uotli Cromwell, — 

** 1 believe we put to sword the whole number of the defend- 
ants. * * Indeed, being in the heat of action, I forbade 
them to spare any that were in arms in the town ; and I think 
that night they put to the sword about two thousand men, 
divers of the officers and soldiers being fled over the bridge 
into the other |mrt of the town ; and fvhere about one hun- 
dn*d of them possessed St. Peter's Church, steeple, &e. 
These, lieing summoned to yield to mercy, refused. Where- 
opon I ordered the steeple of Sl Peter's Church to be fired ; 
when one of them was heard to say, in the midst of the flameti 
God confound me I 1 bum, I bum ! ' 

** I am persuaded that tliis is a righteous judgment of God 
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upon these barbarous wretches who have imbrued their bands 
in so much innocent blood ; and tluU it will tend to prevenl 
the effusion of blood for the future. Wbicli are the satisfiio- 
torj grounds to such actions, which otherwise cannot but work 
remorse and regret. * * This hath been an exceeding 
great mercy." 

Certainly one not of the rose-water or treacle kind. Mr. 
Carlyle says such measures ** cut to the heart of the wary"* 
and brought peace. Was there then no crying of Peace» 
Peace, when there was no peace ? Ask the Irish peasantry 
why they mark that period with the solemn phrase of ** Crom- 
weirs Curse 1 " 

For ourselves, though aware of the mistakes and errors in 
y^ particulars that must occur, we believe the summing up of a 
man's character in the verdict of his time, is likely to be cor- 
rect We believe that Cromwell was ** a curse," as much as 
a blessing, in these acts of his. We believe him ruthless^ 
ambitious, half a hypocrite, (few men have courage or want 
of soul to bear being wholly so,) and we think it is rather too 
bad to rave at us in our time for canting, and then hold up 
the prince of canters for our reverence in his ^ dimly aeeu 
nobleness." Dimly, indeed, despite the rhetoric and satire 
of Mr. Carlyle 1 

In previous instances where Mr. Carlyle has acted out his 
predeti^rminations as to the study of a clmracter, we have seen 
circumstances favor him, at least sometimes. There were fine 
moments, fine lights upon the character tlmt he would sciio 
upon. Hut here the facts look just as they always have. Ho 
indeed ascertains titat the Cromwell family were not mere 
brewers or plebeians, but ** substantial gentry,'* and tluit there 
is not the least ground for the common notion lluit Crom* 
well lived at any time a dissolute life. But witli the excep- 
tion of these emendations, still the hbtory looks as of ohL 
We see a man of strong and wise mind, educated by tlie pros- 
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•are of great occasions to station of command ; we see bim 
wearing the religious garb wliicli was the custom of the times, 
and even preaching to himself as well as to others — for well 
can we imagine that his courage and bis pride would have 
fallen without keeping up the illusion ; but we never sea 
Heaven answering his invocations in any way that can inter- 
fere with the rise of his fortunes or the accomplishment of his 
plans. To ourselves, the tone of these religious holdings-forth 
is sufTicicntlj expressive ; thej all ring hollow ; we have 
never read any thing of the sort more repulsive to us than 
the letter to Mr. Hammond, which Mr. Garlyle thinks such a 
noble contrast to the impiety of the present time. Indeed, 
we cannot recover from our surprise at Mr. Garlyle*8 liking 
these letters ; his predetermination must have been strong 
indeed. Again, we see Cromwell ruling with tbo strong arm, 
and carrying the spirit of monarchy to an excess which no 
Stuart could surpass. Cromwell, indeed, is wise, and the 
king ho lind puniAhod witli death is foolish ; Charles is faith- 
lcs.«, and Cromwell crnAy ; we see no other difference. Crom- 
well does not, in power, abide by the principles that led him 
to it ; and we can't help — so rose-water imbecile are we ! — 
admiring those who do : one Lafayette, for instance — poor 
chevalier so despised by Mr. Carlyle — for abiding by his 
principles, though impracticable, more than Louis Philippe, 
wlio laid them aside, so far as necessary, ** to secure peace to 
the kingdom ; ** and to us it looks black for one who kills 
kings to grow to be more kingly than a king. 

The death of Charles L was a boon to the world, for it 
marked tlie dawn of a new era, when kings, in common with 
other men, are to be held accountable by God and mankind 
for what they do. Many who took part in this act which did 
rcfpiire a courage and faith almost unparalleled, were, no 
doubt, moved by the noblest sense of duty. We doubt not 
this had its share in the bosom counsels of CromwelL Bui 
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we cannot sympatliize with the apparent satUfaction of Mr. 
Carlyle in seeing him engaged, two dajg after the execu- 
tion, in raarriuge treaty for his son. Tliis seems more nith- 
lessness tlian calmness. One who devoted so many days to 
public fasting and prayer, on less occasions, might well make 
solemn pause on this. Mr. Carlyle thinks much of soma 
pleasant domestic letters from CromwclL What brigaml, 
what pirate, fails to have some such soft and light feel- 
ing*? 

In short, we have no time to say all we think ; but we 
stick to the received notions of Old Noll, with his great, red 
nose, hard heart, long head, and crafty ambiguities. Nobody 
ever doubted his great abilities and force of will ; neither doubi 
we that he was made an ** instrument " just as he professetli. 
But as to looking on him through Mr. Carlyle's glasses, we 
sluiU not be sneered or stormed into it, unless he 1ms other 
proof to offer than is shown yet. And we resent the violence 
he offers both to our prejudices and our |>ercc|)tions. If he 
has become interested in Oliver, or any other pet hyena, by 
studying his habits, is tliat any reason we should admit him 
to our Pantheon ? No 1 our imbecility slmll keep fast the 
door against any thing short of proofs tliat in the hyena a 
god is incarnated. Air. Carlyle dechires that he sees it, but 
we really cannot. The hyena is surely not out of tlie king- 
dom of God, but as to being the finest emblem of what k 
divine — no, no 1 

In sliort, we can sympathize with the words of John 
Maidstone : — 

** lie [Cromwell] was a strong man in the djirk perils of 
war ; in the high places of the field, ho|>e shone in him like a 
pillar of fire, when it had gone out in the others " — a poctio 
and sufllcicnt ac€*ount of the secret of his |K>wer. 

But Mr. Carlyle goes on to gild the refined gold thus : — 

** A genuine king among men, Mr. Maidstone 1 The divioesi 
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tight this world sees, when it is privileged to see such, and not 
be sickened with the unholy apery of such." 

We know you do with all your soul love kings and heroes, 
BIr. Carlyle, but we are not sure you would always know the 
SauU from the Davids. We fear, if you had the disposal of 
the holy oil, you would be tempted to pour it on the head of 
him who is taller by the head than all his brethren, withoqt 
sufllcicfit care as to purity of inward testimony. 

Such is the impression led on us by the book thus far, as 
to the view of its hero ; but as to what difficulties attended the 
writing the history of Cromwell, the reader will like to see 
what Mr. Carlyle himself says : — 

** These authentic utterances of the man Oliver himself^- 
I have gathered them from far and near ; fished them up 
from the foul Licthean qungmires where they lay buried ; I 
liavc washed, or endeavored to wash, them clean from for- 
eign stupidities, (such a job of buck-washing as I do not long 
to repeat ;) and the world shall now see them in their own 
shape.** 

For the rest, this book is of course entertaining, witty, 
dramatic, picturesque ; all traits that are piquant, many that 
have profound interest, are brought out better than new. The 
" letters and speeches ** are put into readable state, and this 
alone is a great benefit. They are a relief after Mr. Carlylc's 
higli-seasoned writing ; and this again is a relief after tlieir 
long-wimled dimnesses. Most of the heroic anecdotes of the 
time had been used up before, but they lose nothing in the 
hands of Carlyle ; and pictures of the scenes, such as of Nase- 
by fight, for instance, it was led to him to give. We have 
passed over the hackneyed ground attended by a torch-bearer, 
who \\M given a new animation to the procession of events, 
and cast a ruddy glow on many a striking physiognomy. That 
any truth of high value has been brought to light, we do not 
perceive — certainly nothing has been added to our own sense 
of tlie greatness of the times, nor any new view presented 
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that we can adopt, as to the position and character of tba 
agents. 

We close with the only one of CromweU's letters . that we 
really like. Here his religious words and hli temper seem 
quite sincere. 

^ To my loving Brother, Ouhnul Val$ni%n$ Walton : Tk4$$. 

July, 1614. 

'^Dbar Sir : It's our duty to syrapathiie in all merciea} 
and to praise the Lord together in chastisements or trials, so 
tliat we may sorrow together. 

^ Truly England and the church of God hath had a great 
favor fmtn the Lord, in tliid great victory given unto us, sttdi 
as the like never was fince this war began. It had all the 
evidences of an absolute victory obtained by the Lord's bleta- 
ing upon the godly party principally. We never charged bol 
we routed the enemy. The lefl wing, which I commanded, 
being our own hone, saving a few Scot4 in our rear, beat all 
the prince's horse. God make them as stubble to our swords. 
We charged their regiments of foot with our horse, and routed 
all we charged. The particulars I cannot relate now ; but I 
believe, of twenty tliouzMind, the prince hath noi four tlKHisaod 
leA. Give glory, all the glory, to God. 

** Sir, Gtid liaih taken away your eldest son by a cannoiH 
shot. It brake his leg. We were necessitated to Imvo it cut 
off, whereof he died. 

** Sir, you know my own trials this way ; * but the Lord 
sup|)orted me with this, that the Ix>rd took him into the hap* 
pineiis we all |mnt for and live for. There is your precious 
child, full of glory, never to know sin or sorrow any nore. 
He was a gallant young man, exceedingly gracious. God 
give you his cumfurt. Ilefore his death he was so full of 

• I coDclude Ukc poor bojr Oliver hat «lrt«d]r fallta la iImm wan } mm 
sf «• kaowt wlMff*, Iboiifh kk fiilur «<U knew. 
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comfort, thai to Frank Russel and myself he oould not ex- 
press it, ' it was so great above his pain.' This he said to tis. 
Indeed it was admirable. A little after, he said one thing 
laj upon his spiriL I asked him what that was. He told 
me it was, that God had not suffered him to be any more the 
executioner of his enemies. At his fall, his. horse being killed 
with the bullet, and, as 1 am informed, three horses more, I 
am told he bid them open to the right and left, that he might 
see the rogues run. Truly he was exceedingly beloved in 
the army, of all that knew him. But few knew him ; for he 
wa^ a precious young man, fit for God. You have cause to 
bless the Lord. He is a glorious saint in heaven ; wherein 
you ought exceedingly to rejoice. Let this drink up your 
sorrow ; seeing these nre not feigned words to comfort you, 
but the thing is so real and undoubted a truth. You mny do 
all things by the strength of Christ. Seek that, and yoa 
shall easily bear your trial. Let this public mercy to the 
church of God make you to forget your private sorrow. Tlie 
Lord be your strength ; so prays 

'* Your truly faithful and loving brother, 

"Oliver Cromwell." 

And add this noble passage, in which Carlyle speaks of the 
morbid affection of CromwelPs mind : — 

" In those years it must be that Dr. Simcott, physician in 
Huntingdon, had to do with Oliver's hypochondriac maladies. 
He told Sir Philip Warwick, unluckily specifying no date, or 
none that has survived, ' he had often been sent for at mid- 
night;' Mr. Cromwell for many years was very 'splenetic,' 
(spleen-struck,) oflen thought he was just about to die, and 
also * had fancies about the Town Cross.' * Brief intimation, 
of which the reflective render mny mnke a great deal. Sam- 
uel Johnson too had hypochondrias ; all great souls are apt to 

• Sir PlOUp Warwlek'i Mcmoin, (London, 1701,) p. Si9. 
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have ; and to be in thick darkness gencrallj, till the elemal 
wuys and tlie celestial guiding stars disclose themselves and 
the vague abyss of life knit itself up into firmaments for them. 
The temptations in the wilderness, clioices of Hercules, and llie 
like, in succinct or loose form, are appointed for every mmn 
that will assert a soul in himself and be a man. Let Oliver 
take comfort in his dark sorrows and melancliolic^ 'ilie 
quantity of sorrow he has, docs it not mean witlml the quan- 
tity of iympcUhy he has, the quantity of faculty aikl victor/ 
he ^hall yet have ? * Our sorrow is the inverted inwge of our 
nobleness.' The depth of our dti^pair measures wluit cafift- 
biliiy, and height of claim, we have to ho|>e. Hlack smoke ■• 
of Tophet filhiig all your universe, it can yet by true heart* 
energy become yZanie, and brilliancy of heaven. Courage 1"* 

Were the fluroe but a pure as well as a bright fiame ! Some* 
times we know the black phantoms change to white angel 
forms ; the vulture is metamorphosed into a dove. Was it so 
ill this instance ? Unlike BIr. Carlyle, we are willing to lei 
each reader judge for himself; but perhaps we should not be 
so generous if we liad studied ourselves sick in wading through 
all that mass of |Nipers, and had nothing to defend us against 
the bitterness of biliousness, except a growing enthusiasfls 
about our hero. 




EMERSON'S ESSATa^ 

At the distance of three jenre this volume follows the first 
series of Essajs, which hare already made to themselves a 
circle of readers, attentive, thoughtful, more and more iolelli- 
gr*nt; and this circle is a large one if we consider the circum- 
stance.^ of this country, and of England also, at this time. 

In England it would seem there are a larger number of 
persons waiting for an invitation to calm thought and sincere 
intercour>«c than among ourselves. Copies of Mr. Emerson's 
fir5t published little volume called ^ Nature,'* have there been 
sokl by thousands in a short time, while one edition has needed 
seven years to get circulated here. Several of his oratioiii 
and eft5ays from the ** Dial " liave also been republished 
therr, and met with a reverent and earnest response. 

We 8up|)ose that while in England the want of such a voice 
is as great as here, a larger number are at leisure to recog- 
nixe that want ; a far larger number have set foot in the spec- 
ulntixc ri'^ion, and have cars refined to appreciate these 
melodious accents. 

Our people, heated by a partisan spirit, necessarily ooco-^ 
pied in tjicse first stages by bringing out the material resources 
of the land, not generally prepared by early training for 
the enjoyment of books that rcfpiire attention and refiectioni 
arc still more injure<l by a large majority of writers and 
speakers, who lend all their efforts to flatter corrupt tastes 
and menial indolence, instead of feeling it their prerogative 
and their duty to admonish the community of the danger and 

• Bttajt, Second Seritt, bj Ralph Waldo BoMrwrn. 
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arouse it to nobler energy. The plan of the popular writer or 
lecturer is not to say the best he knows in at few and 
well-chopcn words as he can, making it his fir^t aim to do 
justice to the subject Raithcr ho seeks to beat out a tliougbl 
as thin as possible, and to consider what the audience will bo 
most willing to receive. 

The result of such a course is inevitable. Literature and 
art must become daily more degraded; philosophy canooi 
exist A man who feels within his mind some s|iork of 
genius, or a capacity for the exercises of talent, slioukl ooq« 
aider himself as endowed with a sacred commission. Ho k 
the natural priest, the shepherd of/ the people. He miMl 
rai:ic his mind as high as he can towards the heaven of tnith, 
and try to draw up with him those less gifted by nature with 
ethereal lightness. If he does not so, but rather employs bis 
powers to Hatter them in their |)overty, and to hinder aspira- 
tion by useless word;*, and a mere seeming of activity, bis sio 
is great ; he is fal:ie to God, and false to man. 

Much of this sin indeed is done ignorant ly. The idea tluU 
literature calls men to the genuine hierarchy is almost fiir* 
gotten. One, who finds himself able, uses his |M*n, as lio 
might a trowel, solely to procure himself bread, witlioul liav* 
ing reflected on the position in which he thereby plaoos 
himself. 

A|Nirt from the troop of mercenaries, there is ona, still 
larger, of those who um their powers merely for local and 
temfiorary ends, aiming at no excellence other than may con* 
duce to these. Among these rank iienons of lioiM>r aiid tbe 
best intentions ; but they neglect the lading for the Iransiont, 
as a man neglects to furnish his mind that he may provide tbe 
better for the bouse in which his body is to dwell for a few 
years. 

At a |>enod when these sins and errors are prevalent, and 
threaten to become more so, how can we sufficiently prise and 
honor a mind which is quite pure from such ? Wheo, as in tte 
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present case, we find a man whose onl j aim is the discerameot 
and interpretation of the spiritual laws bj which we live, and 
move, and have our being, all whose objects are permanent, ^/ 
and whose every word stands for a fact. 

If only as a representative of the claims of individual cul- 
ture in a nation which is prone to lay such stress on artificial 
organization and external results, Mr. Emerson would be in- 
Tfiluablc here. History will inscribe his name as a father of %^ 
his country, for he is one who pleads her cause against herself. 

If New England may be regarded as a chief mental focus 
to the New World, — and many symptoms seem to give her this 
place, — as to other centres belong the characteristics of heart 
and lungs to the body politic ; if we may believe, as we 
do believe, that wliat is to be acted out, in the country at 
large, is, most frequently, first indicated there, as all the phe- 
nomena of the nervous system are in the fantasies of the brain, 
we may hail as an auspicious omen tlie influence BIr. Emer- 
son has there obtained, which is deep-rooted, increasing, and, 
over the younger portion of the community, far greater than 
that of any other person. 

His books are received there with a more ready intelli- 
gence than elsewhere, partly because liis range of personal 
experience and illustration applies to that region ; partly be- 
cause he has prepared tlie way for his books to be read by 
bis great powers as a speaker. 

The audience that waited for years upon the lectures, a 
part of Which is incorporated into these volumes of Essays, 
was never large, but it was select, and it was constant. Among 
the hearers were some, who, though, attracted by the beauty 
of character and manner, they were willing to hear the speaker 
through, yet always went away discontented. They were accus- 
tomed to an artificial method, whose scaflblding could easily 
be retraced, and desired an obvious sequence of logical infer- 
ences. I1iey insisted there was nothing in what they had 
beard, bocanae they ooald not give a clear aocoont of its 

17 
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course and purport Tbej did not see lliai Pindar's odei 
, might be very well arranged for their own purpose, and jtt 
not bear translating into the methods of Mr. Locke. - 

Others were content to be benefited by a good influenee^ 
without a strict analysis of its means. ** My wife says it b 
about the elevation of human nature, and so it seems to mOi'' 
was a fit reply to some of the critics. Many were satisAeil 
to find themselves excited to congenial tliought and nobler llt% 
without an exact catalogue of the thoughts of the speaker. 

Those who believed no truth could exist, unless encased hy 
the burrs of opinion, went away utterly baffled. Sometloiaa 
they thought he was on their side ; then presently would eooM 
something on the other. He really seemed to believe tliera 
i\cre two sides to every subject, and even to intimate higher 
ground, from which each might be seen to have an Inftnita 
number of sides or bearings, an impertinence not to be eo* 
dured 1 The partisan heard but once, and relumed no mora. 

But some there were, — simple souls, — whose life luid been, 
perhaps, without clear light, yet still a-search after truth lor 
its own sake, who were able to receive what followed oo tte 
suggestion of a subject in a natural manner, as a stream of 
thougliL These recognized, beneath the veil of words, the 
still ftmall voice of conscience, the vestal fires of lone religkHis 
hours, and the mild teacliings of the summer woods. 

Tlie charm uf the elocution, too, was great. His general 
manner was that of the reader, occasionally rising into direct 
address ur invocation in {Mtssages where tenderness or migesly 
demanded more energy. At such times both eye and voico 
J called on a remote future to give a worthy reply, — a future 
which shall manifest more largely the universal soul as It waa 
then manifest to this soul. The tone of the voice was a grave 
boily tone, full and sweet rather tlmn sonorous, yet fiexible^ 
and haunted by many moduhilions, as even instruments of 
wood and brass seem to become after tliey have beea loog 
played on with skill and lasta ; how much more so the Imumui 
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Toice ! In the more expressive passages it altered notes of 
sikerj clearness, winning, jet still more commanding. The 
words uttered in those tones floated a while above as, then 
took root in the memory like winged seed. 

In the union of an even rustic plainness with Ijrie inspira- 
tions, religious dignity with philosophic calmness, keen sagaci- 
ty in details with boldness of view, we saw what brought to 
mind the early poets and legislators of Greece — men wlio 
taught their fellows to plough and avoid moral evil, sing hymns 
to the god^, and watch the metamorphoses of nature. Here 
in civic Boston was such a man — one who could see man in 
his original grandeur and his original childishness, rooted in V^ 
simple nature, raising to the heavens the brow and eyes of a 
poeL 

And these lectures seemed not so much lectures as grave' 
didactic poems, theogonies, perhaps, adorned by odes when 
some power was in question whom the poet had best learned 
to serve, and with eclogues wisely portraying in familiar 
tongue the duties of man to man and ** harmless animals." 

Such was the attitude in which the speaker appeared to 
that portion of the audience who have remained permanently at^ 
taclied to him. They value his words as the signets of reality ; 
receive his influence as a help and incentive to a nobler disci- 
pline than the age, in its general aspect, appears to require ; 
and do not fear to anticipate the verdict of posterity in daim- 
hig for him the honors of greatness, and, in some respects, of 
a masttef. 

In New England Mr. Emerson thus formed for himself a 
chiM of readers who rejoice to study in his books what they 
already know by heart F*or, tliough the tliought has become 
familiar, its beautiful garb is always fresh and bright in hue. 

A similar circle of ** like-minded ** persons the books must and 
do fomt for themselves, though with a movement less directly 
powerful, as more distant from its source. 

The Essays have also been obnoziooa to many chargeai 
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to that of obscurity, or want of perfect articulation; of 
^ euphuism," as an excess of fancy in proportion to imagiiM* 
tiou, and an inclination, at tiroes, to subtlety at the expense of 
strength, have been styled. Tlie human heart complaim of 
inadequacy, either in the nature or ex|)erience of the wriler, 
to represent its full Tocation and its deeper needs. Some- 
times it speaks of this want as ** under develupment,"* or m 
want of expansion which may yet be remedied; sometiniM 
doubts whether ** in this mansio^ there be either hall or portal 
to receive the loftier of the passiuis.** Sometimes the soul it 
deified at the expense of nature, then again nature at tlial of 
man ; and we are not quite sure tliat we can make a true bar* 
mony by balance of the statements. This writer has ncTor 
written one good work, if such a work be one where iba 
whole commands more attention than the parts, or if such a 
one be produced only where, after an accumuhition of 
rials, fire enough be applied to fuse the whole into one 
substance. This second series is superior in this resped to 
the former ; yet in no one esbay is the main stress so obvious 
as to produce on the mind the hannonious effect of a nolila 
river or a tree in full leaf. Single passages and sentences OQ- 

_ gage our attention too much in proportion. Tlie:>e EsiaySi it 
bus been jubtly said, tire like a string of mosaics or a bouio 
built ol medals. We miss what we ex|>eet in tlie work of tlia 
great poet, or the great philosopher — the liberal air of all tlia 
xones ; the glow, unifurm yet various in tint, which is givaa 
to a body by free circulation of the heart's blood from tlio 
hour of birth. Here is, undoubtedly, the man of ideas; but 
we want the ideal nuui uiao — want the heart and genius uf 
human life to interpret it ; and here our satisfaction is not to 
perfecL We duubt this friend raised hiniMilf too early to tlia 
|>erpendicular, and did not lie along the ground long enough to 
hear the M:cret whimpers of our parent life. We could wisk 
he might be thrown by conHicts on the lap of mother earth, 

i^to see if he would not rise again with added powen. 
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All this we riajt flnyi but it cannot excuse os from benefit- 
ing bj the great gifla that have been given, and assigning 
them their due place. 

Some painters paint on a red ground. And this color maj 
be supposed to represent the ground ivork most immediately 
congenial to most men, as it is the color of blood, and repre- 
sents human vitality. The figures traced upon it are instinct 
with life in its fulness and depth. 

But other painters paint on a gold ground. And a very 
different, but no less natural, because also a celestial beauty, 
is given to their works who choose for their foundation the 
cok)r of the sunbeam, which Nature has preferred for her 
most precious product, and that which will best bear the test 
of purification — gold. 

. If another simile may be allowed, another no less apt is at 
hand. Wine is the most brilliant and intense expression of 
the powers of earth. It is her potable fire, her answer to 
the snn. It exiiilnrates, it inspires, but then it is liable to 
fever and intoxicate, too, the careless partaker. 

^lead was the chosen drink of the northern gods. And 
this essence of the honey of the mountain bee was not thought 
unworthy to revive the souls of the valiant who had led their 
bodies on the fields of strife below. 

Nectar should combine the virtues of tl\,e ruby wine, the 
golden mead, without their defects or dangers. 

Two high claims on the attention of his contemporaries our 
writer can vindicate. One from his sincerity. Tou have 
his thought just as it found place in the life of his own aouL 
Thus, however near or relatively distant its approximation to 
absolute truth, its action on you cannot fail to be bealthfuL 
It is a part of the free air. 

EmerMn belongs to that band of whom there may be found a 
few in every ago, and who now in known human history may 
be counted by hundred*, who worsliip the one God only, the 
God of Truth. They worship, not saints, nor creeds, nor 

17* 
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churches, nor reliques, nor idols in any form. The mind is 
kepi open to truth, and life only valued as a tendency towards 
it This must be illustrated by acts and words of love, pu« 
ritjT and intelligence. Such are the salt of the earth ; lei 
the minutest crystal of that salt be willingly by us held ia 
solution. 

The other claim is derived from that part of lib life, which, 
if sometimes obstructed or chilled by the critical intellect, is 
yet the prevalent and the main source of hb power. It k 
that by which he imprisons hb hearer only to free him again 
as a '^ liberating Grod,** (to use hb own words.) But, indeed, 
let us use them altogether, for none other, ancient or modem, 
can more worthily express how, making present to us tho 
courses and destinies of nature, he invests himself with her 
serenity and animates us with her joy. 

** Poetry was all written before time was ; and whenever we 
are so finely organised that we can penetrate into that regioa 
where the air b music, we hear those primal warblings, and 
attempt to write them down, but we lose ever and aiiuo a 
word or a verse, and substitute something of our own, and 
thus mbwrite the poem. The men of more delicate ear write 
down these cadences more faithfully, and these transcripts, 
though imperfect, become the songs of the nations.** 

Thus have we^ in a brief and unworthy manner, indicated 
some views of these books. The only true criticbm of theso 
or any good books may be gained by making them the com- 
panions of our lives. Does every accession of knowledge or 
a juster sense of beauty make us prise them mwe ? Then 
they are good, indeed, and more immortal than mortaL Ld 
that test be applied to these Essays which will lead to great 
and complete poems — somewhere. 



*j. 




CAPITAL PUNISHMENT* 

Wb have had this book before as for seTeral weeks, bat the 
tusk of reading it h&^ been so repulsive that we have been 
obliged to get through it bj short stages, with long inlenralf 
of rest and refreshment between, and have only just reached 
the end. Wo believe, however, we are now possessed of its 
sabstancc, so far as it is possible to admit into anj mind 
matter wholly uncongenial with its structure, its faith, and 
its liope. 

Blean while others have shown themselves more energetic 
in the ta^k, and notices have appeared that express, in part, 
oar own views. Among others an able critic has thus summed 
op his impressions : — 

" Of the whole we will say briefly, that its premises are 
monstrous, its reasoning sophistical, its conclusions absurd, and 
its spirit diabolic'* 

We know not that we can find a better scheme of arrange- 
ment for what we have to say than by dividing it into sectiooa 
under these four heads : — 

1st. The premises are monstrous. Here we must add the 
qualification, they are monstrous to us. The God of these ^ 
writers is not the God we recognise ; tlie views they have of 
human nature are antipodal to ours. Wo believe in a Crea- 
tive Spirit, the essense of whose being is Love. He has 
created men in the spirit of love, intending to develop them to 

* A Defence of Capitml Punithment, and an B«aj on the Oroand and 
Beaenti of Panlthment, with Special Relinenee to the Penalty of Death. 
New York, 1846. 
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Lave ; and to be in thick darkness generalljr, till the eternal 
ways and the cclesliul guiding stars disclose themselvot, and 
the vague abyss of life knit itself up into firmaments for them. 
Ttie temptations in the wilderness, clioioes of Hercules, and the 
like, in succinct or loose form, are appointed lor every man 
that will assert a soul in himself and be a man. Ix^i Oliver 
take comfort in his dark sorrows and melauclioliits. Hie 
quantity of sorrow he has, does it not mean witlial the f|uaii- 
tily of sympathy he has, the quantity of faculty aikl victory 
he ^hall yet liave ? ' Our sorrow is the inverted image of our 
nobleness.' Tlie depth of our dt*.4pair measures what ca|»a- 
bilily, and height of claim, we have to hope. Black smoke aa 
of Tuphct filling all your universe, it can yet by true heart- 
energy become ^me, and brilliancy of heaven. Courage 1" 

Were the fiame but a pure as well as a bright flame ! Some- 
times we know the bbck phantoms cliange to white angel 
forms ; the vulture is metamorphosed into a dove. Was it so 
in this instance ? Unlike BIr. Carlyle, wo are willing to lei 
each reader judge for himself; but perhaps wo sliould not bo 
so generous if we Imd studied ourselves sick in wading through 
all that mass of |Mpers, and liad nothing to defend us against 
the bitteniess of biliousness, except a growing enthusiasm 
about our hero. 




EMERSON'S ESSAYS.* 

At the distance of three jreare this Toluroe follows the flrsi 
series of Essays, which have alreadj made to themselves a 
circle of readers, attentive, thoughtful, more and more intelli- 
gent ; and this circle is a large one if we consider the circum- 
stances of this country, and of England also, at this time. 

In England it would seem there are a larger number of 
persons waiting for an invitation to calm thought and sincere 
iiitrrconr!«c than among ourselves. Copies of Mr. Emerson's 
fir5t published little volume called ** Nature,'* have there been 
sold by thour'ands in a short lime, while one edition has needed 
sfViMi years to get circulated here. Several of his orations 
and essays from the ** Dial " liave also been republished 
therr, and met with a reverent and earnest res|>onse. 

We sup|K>se that while in England the want of such a toico 
is as great as here, a larger number are at leisure to recog- 
nize that want ; a far larger number have set foot in the spee- 
nlalixc re^^ion, nnd have ears refined to appreciate these 
melodious accents. 

Our people, heated by a partisan spirit, necessarily ooca-^ 
pird in tjicse first stages by bringing out the material resoaroet 
of the land, not generally prepared by early training for 
the enjoyment of books that rcfpiire attention and reflection^ 
are still more injure<1 by a large majority of writers and 
8f>cakers, who lend all their efforts to flatter oomipi tastes 
nitd mrnlnl indolence, instead of feeling it their prett>gmtiTe 
and their duty to adroonisli the community of the danger and 
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arouse it to nobler energy. The plan of the popular writer or 
lecturer ia not to say the best he knows in as few and 
well-choN^n words as he can, making it his first aitn to do 
justice to the subject Rather he seeks to beat out a tliouglii 
as thin as possible, and to consider what the audience will be 
most willing to receive. 

The result of such a course is inevitable. Literature and 
art must become daily more degraded; philosophy cannot 
exist A man who feels within his mind some ii|Mirk of 
genius, or a capacity for the exercises of talent, should oon- 
sider hiro»elf as endowed with a sacred commission. He k 
the natural priest, the shepherd of^ the people. He miiai 
rai:ie his mind as high as he can towards the heaven of truth, 
and try to draw up with him those less gifted by nature with 
ethereal liglitness. If he does not so, but rather employs hia 
powers to flatter them in their poverty, and to hinder as|Mni- 
tion by useless word^ and a mere seeming of activity, his aia 
is great ; he is falio to God, uiid false to man. 

Much of this sin indeed b done ignorantly. The idea thai 
literature calls men to the genuine hierarchy is almost for* 
gotten. One, who finds himself able, uses his fwn, aa ho 
might a trowel, solely to procure himself bread, without hav- 
ing reflected on the position in which he thereby pboea 
himself. 

A|mrt from the troop of mercenaries, there is one, aliU 
larger, of tliose who use their powers merely for local and 
temporary ends, aiming at no excellence other than may ooo- 
ducc to these. Among titese rank |>enioos of lienor and the 
best intentions ; but they neglect the huting for the transient, 
as a man neglects to furnish his mind that he may provide the 
better for the bouse iu which hb body is to dwell for a lew 
years. 

At a period when these sins and errors are prevalent, and 
threaten to become more so, liow can we suflkiently prise and 
honor a mind which ti qutle pure from such ? When, aa in the 
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present case, we find a man whose only aim if the discernmeol 
and interpretation of the spiritual laws bj which we live, and 
move, and have our being, all whose objects are permanent, >/ 
and whose every word stands for a fact. 

If only as a representative of the claims of individual cul- 
ture in a nation which is prone to lay such stress on artificial 
organisation and external results, Mr. Emerson would be in- 
▼nlunblc here. History will inscribe his name as a father of ^ 
his country, fur he is one who pleads her cause against herself. 

If New England may be regarded as a chief mental focus 
to the New World, — and many symptoms seem to give her this 
place, — as to other centres belong the characteristics of heart 
and lungs to the body politic ; if we may believe, as we 
do believe, that what is to be acted out, in the country at 
large, is, most frequently, first indicated there, as all the phe- 
nomena of the nervous system are in the fantasies of the brain, 
we niiiy hnil as nn auspicious omen tlie influence Mr. Emer- 
son has there obtained, which is deep-rooted, increasing, and, 
over the younger portion of the community, far greater than 
that of any other person. 

His books are received there with a more ready intelli- 
gence than elsewhere, partly because his range of personal 
experience and illustration applies to that region ; partly be- 
cause he has prepared the way for his books to be read by 
his great powers as a speaker. 

The audience that waited for years upon the lectures, a 
part of Which is incorporated into these volumes of Essays, 
was never large, but it was select, and it was constant Among 
the hearers were some, who, though, attracted by the beauty 
of character and manner, they were willing to hear the speaker 
through, yet always went away discontented. They were accus- 
tomed to an artificial method, whose scaflTolding could easily 
be retraced, and desired an obvious sequence of logical infer- 
ences. They insisted there was nothing in what they had 
lieard, because they could no! give a clear aocooni of its 
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coarse and puqwrt They did not see that Pindar's odes 
might be very well arranged for their own purpose, and jet 
not bear transhiting into the methods of Mr. Locke. - 

Others were content to be benefited by a good influcncei 
without a strict analysis of its means. ** My wife says it is 
about the elevation of human nature, and so it seems to mo,** 
was a lit reply to some of the critics. Many were satisfied 
to find themselves excited to congenial tliought and nobler life, 
without an exact catalogue of the thoughts of the speaker. 

Those who believed no truth could exist, unless encased by 
the burrs of opinion, went away utterly bafiled. Sometimea 
they tliought he was on their side ; then presently would ooma 
something on the other. lie really seemed to believe lliere 
were two sides to every subject, and even to intimate higher 
ground, from which each might be seen to have an infinite 
number of sides or bearings, an impertinence not to be en- 
dured 1 The partisan heard but once, and returned no more. 

But some there were, — simple souU, — whose life luid been, 
perhaps, without clear light, yet still a-search aAer truth for 
its own sake, who were able to receive what followed on the 
suggestion of a subject in a natural manner, as a stream of 
thought These recognised, beneath the veil of wordA, the 
still Kmall voice of conscience, tlie vestal fires of lone religious 
hours, and the mild teachings of the summer woods. 

The charm of the elocution, too, was great. His general 
manner was that of tlie reader, occasionally rising into direct 
address or invocation in |>assages where tenderness or majesty 
demanded more energy. At such times both eye and voice 
J called on a remote future to give a worthy reply, — a future 
which shall manifest more hirgcly the universal soul as it was 
then manifest to this soul. The tone of the voice was a grave 
body tone, full and sweet rather tluin sonorous, yet flexible, 
and haunted by many modulations, as even instruments of 
wood and brau seem to become after they have been long 
played oo with skill and lasle i how nsuch mora so the hoouui 
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Toice I In the more expressive passages it uttered notes of 
silverj clearness, winning, yet still more commanding. The 
words uttered in those tones floated a while aboTC us, then 
took root in the memorj like winged seed. 

In the union of an even rustic plainness with Ijric inspira- 
tions, religious dignitj with philosophic calmness, keen sagaci- 
tj in details with boldness of view, we saw what brought to 
mind the early poets and legislators of Greece — men who 
Inught their fellows to plough and avoid moral evil, sing hjmns 
to the go(l<, and watch the metamorphoses of nature. Here 
in civic Boston was such a man — one who could see man in 
his original grandeur and his original childishness, rooted in V^ 
simple nature, raising to the heavens the brow and ejes of a 
poeL 

And these lectures seemed not so much lectures as grave 
didactic poems, theogonies, perhaps, adorned by odes when 
some power was in question whom the poet had best learned 
to serve, and with eclogues wisely portraying in familiar 
tongue the duties of man to man and ** harmless animals." 

8uch was the attitude in which the speaker appeared to 
that portion of the audience who have remained permanently at- 
tached to him. They value his words as the signets of reality ; 
receive his influence as a help and incentive to a nobler disci- 
pline than the age, in its general aspect, appears to require ; 
and do not fear to anticipate the verdict of posterity in claim- 
ing for him the honors of greatness, and, in some respects, of 
a master. 

In New England Mr. Emerson thus formed for himself a 
class of readers who rejoice to study in his books wliat they 
already know by heart For, tliough the thought has become 
familiar, itii beautiful gurb is always fresh and bright in hue. 

A similar circle of ** likenninded ** persons the books must and 
do form for thcmwlves, though with a movement less directly 
powerful, as more distant from its source. 

Hie Essays have also been dbnozioos to many chargeai 
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to thai of obscurity, or want of perfect articulation; of 
** euphuism," as an excess of fancy in proportion to iroagtmi- 
tiou, and an inclination, at tiroes, to subtlety at the expense of 
strength, have been styicscL Tlie human heart complains of 
inadequacy, either in the nature or experience of the writer, 
to represent its full vocation and its deeper needs. Some- 
times it S|)eaks of this want as ** under development," or m 
want of expansion which may yet be remedied; sometlmaa 
doubts whether ^ in thb mansio^ there be either hall or portal 
to receive the loftier of the passiuis." Sometimes the soul it 
deified at the expense of nature, then again nature at tliat of 
man ; and we are not quite sure that we can make a true bar* 
mony by balance of the statements. Thb writer has never 
written one good work, if such a work be one where tlie 
whole commands more attention than the parts, or if such e 
one be produced only where, after an accumuhition of mate- 
rials, fire enough be applied to fuse the whole into one new 
substance. This second series is superior in this respect to 
the former ; yet in no one essay is the main stress so obvious 
as to produce on the mind the hannonious effect of a noble 
river or a tree in full leaf. Single passages and sentences eo- 

_ gage our attention too much in profwrtion. TlieiM! Essays, it 
has been justly said, tire like a string of mosaics or a house 
built ol medals. We miss wliat we ex|>ect in the work of tlie 
great poet, or the great philosopher — the liberal air of all the 
xones ; the glow, uniform yet various in tint, which is giveo 
to a body by free circulation of the heart's blood from the 
hour of birth. Here is, undoubtedly, the umn of ideas; but 
we want the ideal uuui ulao — want the heart and genius uf 
human life to interpret it ; and here our satisfaction i» not so 
perfecL We doubt this friend misted himself too early to the 
perpendicular, and did not lie along the ground long enough to 
hear the secret whiiipers of our parent life. We co4ild wi*h 
he miglit be thrown by conflicts on the lap of mother earth, 

i^to see if he would not rise again with added powers. 
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All this we mnj nay^ but it cannot excuse os from benefit- 
ing bj the great gifla (liat have been given, and assigning 
them their due place. 

Some painters paint on a red ground. And this color may 
be supposed to represent the ground ivork most immediately 
congenial to most men, as it is tlie color of blood, and repre- 
sents human vitnlitj. The figures traced upon it are instinct 
with life in its fulness and depth. 

But other painters paint on a gold ground. And a verj 
diflTcrcnt, but no less natural, because also a celestial beautj, 
is given to their works who choose for their foundation the 
color of the sunbeam, which Nature has preferred for her 
most precious product, and that which will best bear the test 
of purification — gold. 

. If another simile may be allowed, another no less apt is at 
hand. Wine is the most brilliant and intense expression of 
the powers of earth. It is her potable fire, her answer to 
tlie snn. It exhilarates. It inspires, but then It is liable to 
fever and intoxicate, too, the careless partaker. 

^lead was the chosen drink of the northern gods. And 
this essence of the lionej of the mountain bee was not thought 
unworthy to revive the souls of the valiant who had led their 
bodies on the fields of strife below. 

Nectar should combine the virtues of tl\,e ruby wine, the 
golden mead, without their defects or dangers. 

Two high claims on the attention of his contemporaries our 
writer can vindicate. One from bis sincerity. Tou have 
his thought just as it found place in the life of his own souL 
Thus, however near or relatively distant its approximation to 
absolute truth, its action on you cannot fail to be bealthfuL 
It is a part of the free air. 

EmerMn belongs to that band of whom there may be found a 
few in every age, and who now in known human history may 
be counted by hundreds, who worsliip the one God only, the 
God of Truth. They worship, not sauits, nor creeds, nor 
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churches, nor reliques, nor Idols in any form. The miiid is 
kepi open to truth, and life only valued as a tendency towank 
it This must be illustrated by acts and words of love, pu- 
rity and intelligence. Such are the salt of the earth ; lei 
the minutest crystal of that salt be willingly by us held ia 
solution. 

The other claim is derived from that part of his life, which, 
if sometimes obstructed or chilled by the critical intellect, is 
yet the prevalent and the main source of his power. It is 
that by which he imprisons his hearer only to free him again 
as a '^ liberating Grod," (to use hb own words.) But, indeed, 
let us use them altogether, for none other, ancient or nuidem, 
can more worthily express how, making present to us tho 
courses and destinies of nature, he invests himself with her 
serenity and animates us with her joy. 

^ Poetry was all written before time was ; and whenever we 
are so finely organised that we can penetrate into that region 
where the air is music, we hear those primal worbliugs, and 
attempt to write them down, but we lose ever and anoo m 
word or a verse, and substitute something of our own, and 
thus miswrite the poem. The men of more delicate ear write 
down these cadences more faithfully, and these transcripts, 
though imperfect, become the songs of the natbns.** 

Tlius have we^ in a brief and unworthy manner, indicated 
some views of these books. The only true criticism of theso 
or any good books may be gained by making them the com- 
panions of our lives. Does every accession of knowledge or 
a juster sense of beauty make us prize them more ? Then 
they are good, indeed, and more immortal than mortal. Ld 
that test be applied to these Essays which will lead to great 
and complete poems — somewhere. 




CAPITAL PUNISHMENT.* 

Wb have had this book before as for several weeks, bat the 
task of reading it h&5 been so repulsive thai we have been 
obliged to get through it bj short stages, with long intenralt 
of rest and refreshment between, and have only just reached 
the end. Wo believe, however, we are now possessed of its 
substance, so far as it is possible to admit into anj mind 
matter wholly uncongenial with its structure, its faith, and 
its hope. 

BIcan while others have shown themselves more energetic 
in the ta^k, and notices have appeared that express, in part, 
our own views. Among others an able critic has thus summed 
op his impressions : — 

" Of the whole we will say briefly, that its premises are 
monstrous, its reasoning sophistical, its conclusions absurd, and 
its spirit diabolic" 

We know not that we can find a better scheme of arrange- 
ment for what we have to say than by dividing it into sectiooi 
ander these four heads : — 

1st. The premises are monstrous. Here we must add the 
qualification, they are monstrous to us. The God of these ^ 
writers is not the God we rccogniie ; tlie views they have of 
human nature are antipodal to ours. Wo believe in a Crea- 
tife Spirit, the essense of whose being is Love. He has 
created men in the spirit of love, intending to develop them to 

* A Defence of Capitml Punithment, and an Emmy on the (htmnd and 
Reaenti of Paniahment, with Special Rel<Kenee to the Penalty of Death. 
Hew Tofk, 1M6. 
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perfect harroonjr with himself. He has permitted the tempo- 
rarjr existence of evil as a condition necessary to bring out in 
them free agency and individuality of cluiracter. PunUhoieni 
is the necessary result of a bad choice in them ; it is not 
meant by him as Tengeancc, but as an admonition to cliooae 
better. Man is not horn totally evil ; ho is bom capable both 
of good and evil, and the Holy Spirit in working on him only 
quickens the soul already there to know its Father. To one 
who takes such views the address of Jesus becomes intelligi- 
ble — ^^ Be ye therefore merciful, as your Father also ia 
merciful" ** For with the same measure that ye mete withal, 
it shall be measured to you again.** 

TImmo who take tliese views of the relation between God 
and man must naturally tend to have punishment consist aa 
much as possible in the inward spiritual results of faultSi 
rather than a violent outward enforcement of penalty. They 
must, so far as possible, seek to revere God by showing tliem- 
selves brotherly to man; and if they wish to obey Chrtsli 
will not forget that he came especially to call nnnen to re- 
pentance. 

The views of these writers are the opposite of all this. We 
need not state them ; they are sufficiently indicated in each 
page of their own. Their conclusions are the natural resuU 
of such premises. We could say nothing about either, except 
to express dissent from beginning to end. Yet would it be 
sweet and noble, and worthy of thb late period of human 
progress, if their position had been stated in a spirit of rcli« 
( gious, of manly courtesy ; if they had had the soul to tay, 
** We differ from you, but we know that so wide and full a 
stream of lliought and emotion as you are moved by could 
not, under tlie providential rule in which we believe, liave 
arisen in vain. 'Hie object of every such manifestation of li(b 
must be to bring out truth ; come, let us seek it together. 
Let us show you our view, compare it with yours, and let oa 
see whidi it the better. If, aa we think, the truth lie with a% 
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what joj will it be for us to cast the clear light on the 
of your aspirations I " 

Of this degree of liberalitj we have known some, even, who 
served the same creed as these writers to be ca|>able. There 
is, indeed, a higher spirit, which, believing all forms of opinion 
which we hold in the present stage of our growth can be but 
approximations to truth, and tliat God has permitted to the 
multitude of men a multitude of ways bj which Ihej maj 
approach one common goal, looks with reverence on all modes 
of faith sincerely held and acted upon, and while it rejoices in 
tliose souls which have reached the higher stages of spiritual 
growth, has no despair as to those which still grope in a narrow 
path and by a glimmering light. Such liberality is, of course, 
out of the question with such writers as the present Their 
faith binds them to believe that they liave absolute truth, and "^ 
that all who do not believe as they do are wretched heretics. 
Tliose who^e creed is of narrower scope are to them hateful 
bigots ; but nUo tho50 with whom it is of wider are lalitudina- 
rians or inliilcls. The s|X)t of earth on which they stand is 
the only one safe from the conflagration, and only through 
spectacles and spyglasses such as are used by them can the 
son and stars be seen. Yet, as we said before, some such, 
though incapacitated for an intellectual, are not so for a spir- 
itual tolerance. With them the heart, more Christ-like than 
the creed, urges to a spirit of love and reverence even towards 
convictions opposed to their own The sincere man b always 
respectable in their eyes, and they cannot help feeHng that, 
whercTcr there is a desire for truth, there is tlie spirit of God, 
and his true priexU will approach with gentleness, and do 
tlicir ministry with holy care. Unhappily, it is very diflcreni 
with the persons before us. 

We let go the first two counts of the indictment Their 
premises are, as we have said, such as we totally dissent from, 
and their conclusions such as naturally flow from those prem- 
iiet. Yel they are those of a large body of men, and there 
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must, no doubt, bo temporary good in this state of things, or 
it would not be penniited. When these writers say, thai to 
them moral and penal are coincident terms, they display a 
state of mind which prefers basing yirtue on tlie fear of pun- 
ishment, rather tlmn the loyo of righL If this be sincerely 
their state, if the idea of morality is with them entirely de- 
pendent on the retributions upon vice, rather tluin the loveli- 
ness and joys of goodness, it is impossible for those who are 
in a different state of mind to say what they do need.' It may 
seem to us, indeed, tlmt, if the strait jacket was taken oflT, they 
might recover the natural energy of their frames, and do far 
better williout it ; or that, if no longer hurried along the road 
by the impending lash behind, they might uplift their eyesi 
and find sufficient cause for speed in the glory visible before, 
though at a distance ; however, it is not for us to say what 
their wants are. Let them choose their own principles of 
action, and if they lead to purity of life, and benevoleneei 
and humanity of heart, we will not say a word against 
them. 

But in the instance before us, they do not produce theae 
good fruitji, but the contrary ; and therefore we have some- 
thing to say on the other part of tlie criticism, to wit : that 
** the reasoning b sophistical, and tlie spirit diabolic ; ** lor, 
indeed, in the sense of pride by which the angds fell, ant^ 
gance of judgment, malice, and all uneharitableness, we have 
never looked on printed pages more deeply sinful. We love 
an honest lover ; but next best, we, with Dr. Johnson, know 
liow to res|>ect an lioneu hater. Hut even lie would scarce 
endure so bitter and ardent haters as these, and with so many 
J and inconsiftlent objects of Imlretl — wlio hate Catholics and 
thorough ProtcftianlH, hate roaterialiMs, and Imte spiritualists. 
Their li&t is really loo large for Aumoii sympathy. 

We wiidi, liowever, to make all due allowance for inca- 
pacity in these writers to do better ; and their disqualifications 
lor their task, apart finom a Ibrm of belief which indinea liMa 
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rather to cling to the past, than to seek progress for the Aitarei 
•eem to be roanj. 

The ** reasoning is sophistical,** and it would need the pa- 
tience of a Socmtes to unrayel the wearj web, and convince 
these sophists, against their will, that they are exactly in the 
op|K>si(e region to what they suppose. For the task we 
have not space, skill, or patience ; but we can give sonie 
hints by which readers may be led to examine whether it it 
80 or not. 

These writers profess to occupy the position of defence ; 
surely never was one sustained so in the spirit of offence. 

1st They appeal either to the natural or regenerate man, 
as suits their purpose. Sometimes all traditions and their 
litcml interpretations are right; sometimes it is impossible 
to interpret them aright, unless according to some peculiar 
doctrine, and the natural inference of the common mind would 
be an error. 

2d. Tliey strain, but vainly, to show the New Testament 
no improvement on the Old, and themselves in harmonioat 
relation.^ to Iwth. On this subject we would confidently leave 
the arbitration to a mind — could such a one be found-— 
sufTiciently disciplined to examine the subject, and new both 
to the New Testament and this volume, as that of Rammohun 
Roy might have been, whether its views are not of the same 
strain that Jesus sought to correct and enlighten among the 
Jews, and whether the writers do not treat the teachings of the 
new dispensation most unfairly, in their desire to wrest them 
into the service of the old. 

Sd. Wherever there is a weak place in the argument, it it 
filled up by abuse of flu* opposite party. The words " absurd," 
"infidel," " bla.«plieniuu?,*' "shallow philosophy," "sickly sen- 
timcntnlism/* and the like, are among the favorite missiles of 
tliese defendert of (he truth. Tliey are of a sort whose fre- 
quent use is generally supposed to argue the want of a shiekl 
of reason and a heart of faith. 
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And this bringn ut to a more close considermtion of the 
ipirii of this book, characterized by our coatemporary aa 
" dinbolic" And we, also, cannot excuse ourseUes froon 
marking it as, in this respect, one of the worst books we have 
ever seen. 

It b not merely bitter intolerance, arrogance, and want of 
spiritual perception, which we have to condemn in these 
writers. It is a want of ikimess and honor, of which we 
think they must be conscious. We fear they are of those 
who hold the opinion that the end sanctifies the means, and 
who, by pretending to serre tlie God <^ truth by other means 
than strict truth, hare drawn upon the ** ministers of reli- 
gion " the frequent obloquy of ** priestcraft." How else are 
we to construe the artful use of the words ** dishonest " and 
^ infidel,** wherever they are likely to awaken the fears and 
prejudices of the ignorant ? 

Of as bad a stamp as any b the part of thb book headed 
^Spurious Public Opinion." Here, as in the insinualiooa 
again»t Cliarles Burleigli, we are unable to believe the writers 
to be sincere. Where we think they are, however poor and 
narrow we may esteem their statement, we can respect it, bul 
here we cannot. 

Who can believe that such passages as the following stand 
for any thing real in the mind of the writer ? 

** Indeed, there b nothing that can |KMsibly check the spiril 
of murder, but the fear of death. That was all that Cain 
feared ; he did not say, People will put me in prison, bul, 
They will put mc to death ; and how many otktr murdtn k§ 
may hav€ committed, when r$iea$edJrom thai f ear, the eacred 
writer does not teil us ! " 

Why does not the writer of thb passage draw the inferenoe, 
and accuse God of mbtake, as he says hb opponents aocuse 
Him, whenever they attempt to get beyond the Jewbh ideas 
of vengeance. He phunly thinks death was the only sale 
penalty in thb case of Gain* 
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''The reasoning from these drirellings of depraritj in roal- 
efnctori is to the Inst degree wretched and absurd. Hard 
puiihed indeed must ho be in argument who can consent to 
dive down into the' polluted heart of a Newgate criminal, in 
onler to fish up, from the confessions of his monstrous, unnai- 
iirnl obdiirncj, an argument in that yery obduracj against the 
fit punishment of his own crimes." 

Wo can onlj wish for such a man, that the yicissitudes of 
life ma J break through the crust of theological arrogance and 
Phnrisccism, and force htm to " dive down " into the depths 
of his own nature. We should see aAerwards whetlier he 
would be so forward to throw stones at malefactors, so eager 
to hurry souls to what he regards as a final account. 

But we have said enough as to the spirit and tendency of 
this book. We shall onlj add a few words as to the un- 
worthy use of the word " infidel," in the attempt to fix a 
stigma upon opponents. We feel still more contempt than 
indignation at the desire to work in this way on tlie untliink- 
ing and ignorant 

We our^elres are of the number stigmatized by these per- 
sons as sharing an infidel tendency, as are all not enlisted 
under their own sectarian banner. They, on their side, seem 
to us unbelievers in all that is most pure and holy, and in the 
■<^^ing grace of love. They do not bclieye in God, as we 
believe ; they seem to us utterly deficient in the spirit of 
Christ, and to be of the number of those who are always call- 
ing, ** Lord, Lord," yet never have known him. We find 
throughout these pages the temper of " Lord, I thank thee 
that I am not as other men are" — hatred of those whom 
they deem Gentiles, and a merciless spirit towards the sinner; 
yet we do not take upon ourselves to give them the name of 
infidels, and we solemnly call them to trial before the bar of 
the Only Wise and Pure, the Searcher of hearts, to render an 
account of this daring assumption. We ask them in that 
presetioe« if they are not of the class threatened with " retri- 

18 
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bation " for Mjing to their brother, ** Thoa fool ; ** end the! 
not merelj in the beet of enger, but coollj, pertinaciouslj, 
end in a thousend wejrt. 

We cell to tit in council the tpirite of oar Puritan (athere, 
and ask if such was the right of individual judgment, of pri- 
Tate conscience, they came here to vindicate. And we solicit 
the verdict of posterity as to whether the spirit of mercy or 
of vengeance be the more divine, and whether the Renuncia- 
tory and personal mode chosen by these writers for carrying 
on this inquiry be the true one. 

Wo wish most sincerely this book had been a wise and 
noble one. To ascertain just principles. It b necessary that 
the discussion should be full and fair, and both sides ably 
argued. After this has been done, the sense of the world 
can decide. It would be a happiness for which it might seem 
that man at this time of day is ripe, that the opposing parties 
should meet in open lists as brothers, believing each that the 
other desired only that the truth should triumph, and able to 
clasp hands as men of different structure and ways of think- 
ing, but fellow-students of the divine will. O, Imd we but 
found such an adversary, above the use of artful abuse, or 
the feints of sophistry, able to believe in the noble inlentioo 
of a foe as of a friend, how cheerily wouhi the trumpets ring 
out while the assembled world echoed the signal words, ** Gou 
8FBBD TUB RioiiT !" The tide of progress rolls onward* 
swelling more and more with the lives of those who would 
fain see all men called to repentance. It must be a strong 
arm, indeed, that can build a dam to stay it even for a mo- 
ment None such do we see yet ; but we should rejoice in a 
noble and strong opponent, putting forth all his power for 
conscience's sake. God speed the Right I 




PART II. 



MISCELLANIES. 



FIRST OF JANUARY. 

• 

Tne new year dawns, and its appearance is hailed bj a 
flatter of festivity. Men and women run from house to house, 
scattering gifU, smiles, and congratulations. It is a custom 
that seems borrowed from a better daj, unless indeed it be a 
prophecj that such must come. 

For whj so much congratulation ? A year has passed ; we 
are nearer by a twelvemonth to the term of this earthly pro- 
bation. It is a solemn thought ; and though the oonsdout- 
ness of having hallowed the days by our best endeavor, and 
of having much occasion to look to the Ruling Power of all 
with grateful benediction, must, in cases where such feelings 
are unalloyed, bring joy, one would think it must even then 
be a grave joy, and one that would disincline to this loud gay- 
ety in welcoming a new year; another year — in which we 
may, indeed, strive forward in a good spirit, and find our 
striving blest, but must surely expect trials, temptations, and 
disnppoihtments from without ; frailty, short-coming, or con- 
vulsion in ourselves. 

If it be appropriate to a reflectire habit of mind to ask with 
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etch night-fiiH the Pjthagorean qaestiont, how much more to 
ai the doM of the jear 1 

« 

** What hast thou done that'* worth the doing ? 
And what pursued that's worth pursuing ? 
Wliat sought thou knewest thou shotildst shun ? 
What done thou shouldst have left undone ? " 

The intellectual man will also ask» What new truiht htiw% 
been opened to me, or what facts presented that will lead to 
the discovery of truths ? Tlie poet and the lover, — What 
new forms of beautj have been presented fur my delight, and 
as memorable illustrations of the divine presence — unceasangp 
but oftentimes unfelt by our slugguh natures. 

Are there many men who fail sometimes to ask them- 
selves questions to this depth ? wIm> do not care to know 
whether they liave done right, or forborne to do wrong} 
whether their spirits have been enlightened by truth, or 
kindled by beauty ? 

Yes, strange to say, there are many who, despite tlie nat- 
ural aspirations of the soul and tlie revelations showered upon 
the world, think only whetlier tliey have made money ; wheth- 
er the world thinks more highly of them than it did in bygone 
years ; whether wife and children have been in good bodily 
health, and wliat those who call to pay their res|>ects and 
drink the new year's coffee, will think of their carpels, 
new alia 

I low often is it that the rich man thinks even of that pro- 
posed by Dickens as the noblest employment of tlie season, 
making the poor happy in the way he likes best for himself, 
by dijktribulion of turkey and plum*pudding I Some, Indeed, 
adorn the day with this much grace, thougli we doubt whether 
it be oftenest those wlio could each, with ease, make that one 
day a glimpse of comfort to a thousand who pass tlie other 
winter days in shivering poverty. But some inch there are 
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who go about to the dark and frost j dwellingSt giving the 
''mite** where and when it is most needed. We knew a ladj, 
all wliose riches consisted in her good head and two liands. 
Widow of an eminent lawyer, but keeping boarders for a lire- 
lihood ; engaged in that hardest of occupations, with her hous« 
full and her hands full, she yet found time to make and bako 
for new year's day a hundred pics — and not the pie from 
which, being cut, issued the famous four-and-twenty black- 
birds, gave more cause for merriment, or was a fitter ** dish 
to set before the king." 

God bless his majesty, the good king, who on such a day 
cares for the least as much as the greatest ; and like Henry 
IV., proposes it as a worthy aim of his endeavor that ** every 
poor man shall have his chicken in the pot.** This does not 
seem, on superficial survey, such a wonderful boon to crave 
for creatures made in God's own likeness, yet is it one that 
no king could ever yet bestow on his subjects, if we except 
the king of Cockaigne. Our maker of the hundred pies 
is the best prophet we have seen, as yet, of such a blissful 
state. 

_ # 

But mostly to him who hath is given in material as well 
as in spiritual things, and we fear the pleasures of this day 
are arranged almost wholly in reference to the beautiful, the 
heahhy, the wealthy, the witty, and that but few banquets are 
prepared for the halt, the blind, and the sorrowful. But where 
they arc, of a surety water turns to wine by inevitable Christ- 
power ; i^ aid of miracle need be invoked. As for thoughta 
which should make an epoch of the period, we suppose the 
norober of these to be in about the same proportion to the 
number of minds capable of thought, tlmt the pearls now ex- 
istent bear to the oysters still subsistent. 

Can we make pearls from our oyster-bed ? At least, let oa 
open some of the shells and try. 

Dear public and friends I we wish you a happy new year. 
We tnitl that the year past has given earnest of such a one 

18 • 
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in 80 far as having taught jou aomewhat how to deserve and 
to appreciate it. 

For ourselves, the months have brought much, .though, 
perhaps, superficial instruction. Its scope has been chiefly 
love and hope for all human beings, and among others ibr 
th/self. 

We have seen many fair poesies of human life, in which, 
however, the tragic thread has not been wanting. Wo have 
beheld the exquisite developments of childhood, and sunned 
the heart in its smiles. Bui aUo have we discerned the evil 
star looming up that threatened cloud and wreck to its future 
years. We have seen beings <^ some precious giAs lost irre* 
ooverably, as regards this present life, from inheritance of a 
bad organization and unfortunate circumstances of early jeara. 
The victims of vice we have observed lying in the gutter, oom- 
panied by vermin, trampled upon by sensuality and ignorance, 
and saw those who wished not to rise, and those wIm> strove 
so to do, but fell back through weakness. Sadder and more 
ominous si ill, we have seen the good man — in many im|»ulsea 
and acts of most pure, most liberal, and undoubted goodness 
— yet have we noted a spot of base indulgence, a fibre of 
brutality canker in a vital part thb fine plant, and, while we 
could not withdraw love and esteem fqr the good we oould 
not doubt, have wept secretly in the heart for the ill we 
could not deny. Wo liave ob:»erved two dcatlis ; one of the 
sinner, early cut down ; one <^ the just, full of years and 
honor — boih were calm ; both professed their reliance on tho 
wisdom of a heavenly Father. We luive looked upon the 
beauteous shows of nature in undisturbed succession, holy 
moonlight on the snows, loving moonlight on the summer 
fields, the stars which disappoint never and bless ever, the 
flowing waters which soothe and stimulate, a garden of roeea 
calling for queens among women, poets aiMl heroes among 
men. We have marked a desire to answer to this call, and 
geniiia brooghi rich wioei but spilt it oq the way, froas her 
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careless, fickle gnit ; and virtue tainted with a touch of the 
peacock ; and philosophy, never enjoying, always seeking, 
had got together all Uie materials for the crowning experi- 
ment, but there was no love to kindle the fire under the fur- 
nace, and the precious secret is not precipitated yet, for the 
pot will not boil to make the gold through your 

** DottUe, double, 
ToU and trouble," 

if love do not fan the fire. 

We have seen the decay of friendships unable to endure the 
light of an ideal hope — have seen, too, their resurrection in 
a faith and hope beyond the tomb, where the form lies we once 
so fondly cherished. It is not dead, but slecpeth ; and we 
wafch, but must weep, too, sometimes, for the night is cold 
and lonely in the place of tombs. 

Nature has appeared dressed in her veil of snowy flowers for 
the bridal. We have seen her brooding over her joys, a young 
mother in the pride and fulness of beauty, and then bearing her 
offspring to their richly ornamented sepulchre, and lately ob- 
ierred her as if kneeling with folded hands in the stillness of 
prayer, while the bare trees and frozen streams bore witness 
to her patience. 

O, much, much have we seen, and a little learned. Such is 
the record of the private mind ; and yet, as the bright snake- 
skin is cast, many sigh and cry, — 

** Tbe wiser mind 
Moomt lets for what lime takes away 
Than what he learce behind." 

Dut for ourselves, we find there is kernel in tlie nut, though 
its ripening be deferred till the late frosty weather, and it 
prove a hard nut to crack even then. Looking at the indi- 
vklual, we see a degree of growth, or the promise of suclu 
In the child there is a force which will outlast the wreck, and 
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reach at last the promised shore. The good man, once rooied 
from his moral letliurgy, shall make atonement for hit laolC, 
and endure a penance that will deepen and purify bis wboto 
nature. The poor lost ones chiim a new trial in a new lili^ 
and will there, we trust, seixe firmer hold oa the good for tte 
experience they have had of the bad. 

•* W« ■•▼« Mt tiM stera 
Till w« csa Mt BOiiglit tla*.** 

The seeming losses arc, in truth, but as pruning of the yrkm 
to make the grapes swell more richly. 

Hut how is it with tliose larger Individuals, the natJoni, 
and that congress of such, the world? We must take a 
broad and superficial view of these, as we have of private life | 
and in neither case can more be done. The secrets of thm 
confessional, or ratlier of the slirine, do not come on papeTi 
unless in poetic form. 

So wo will not try to search and mine, but only to look over 
the world from an ideal point of view. 

Here we find the same phenomena repeated; the good 
nation is yet someliow so sick at heart tliat you are not sure 
its goodness will ever produce a harmony of life ; over the 
young tuition, (our own,) rich in energy and full of glee, brood 
terrible omens ; others, as Poland and Italy, seem irrecover- 
ably lost. They may revive, but we feel as if it must hm 
under new forms. 

Forms come and go, but principles are developed and dia- 
played more and more. The caldron simmers, and so great b 
the fire tliat we expect it soon to boil over, and new fiitoe 
appear for Europe. 

%Spaio is dying by inches; England shows symptoms of 
having (Mutsed lirr meridian ; Aui4ria has taken opium, bul 
she must awake ere long ; Franco is in an uncanny dream «- 
she knows she has been very sick*, has had terrible remediea 
adminlitered, and ought to be getting thoroughly well, whiek 
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•be it not. Louis Philippei watclfes bj her pillofr, doses find 
blecdii her, so thnt she cannot fuirly trj her strength, and find 
wlicther somctliing or nothing has been done. Bui Louis 
Philippe and Mettcrnich must soon, in the course of nature, 
leave this scene ; and then there will be none to keep out air 
and light from the chamber, and the patients will be roused 
and aiHXsrtnin their true condition. 

No power is in the ascending course except the Russian ; 
and that lins such a condensation of brute force, animated by 
dei>potic will, that it seeina sometimes ns if it might by and 
by stride oyer Europe and face us acroM the water. Then 
would be opposed to one another the two extremes of Autoc- 
racy and Democracy, and a trial of strength would ensue be- 
tween the two principles more grand and full than any ever 
seen on this planet, and of which the result must be to bind 
mankind by one chain of convictions. Should, indeed. Des- 
pot i<tm and Democracy meet as the two sinvcholding powers 
of the world, the result can hnrtlly be predicted. But there is ^ 
room in the intervening age for many changes, and the cxars 
profess to winh to free their serf^, as our planters do to free 
their slaves, and we suppose with equal sincerity ; but the 
need of sometimes professing such dcsites is a deference to 
the progress of principles which bid fair to have their era yet. ^ 

We ho|>e such an era steadfastly, notwithstanding the deeds 
of darkness that have made this year forever memorable in 
our annals. Our nation has indeed shown that the lust of 
gain is at present her ruling passion. She is not only resolute, 
but shameless, about it, and has no doubt or scruple as to lay- 
ing aside the glorious ofllce, assigned her by fate, of herald 
of frecflom, light, and peace to the civilized world. — 

Yet we must not despair. Even so the Jewish king, 
crowned with all gifts that Heaven could bestow, was intoxi- 
cated by their plenitude, and went astray aAer the most 
worthless idols. But he was not permitted to forfeit finally 
the position designed for him : he was drawn or dragged back 
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V to it ; and to shall it bo witU lbi« .nation. Tkera aro trkb la 
•tore which bluill amend ua. 

We must believe tliut the pure bk)od <hown in the -time of 
our revolution still glows in the heart ; but the body of our 
nation is full of foreign elements. A large proportion of our 
cilixens, or their parents, came hero for worldly advantagVi 
V and liave never raided their minds to any idea of destiny or 
duty. Blore money — more land I are all the watchwonU 
they know. They have received the inheritance eanied by 
the futliers of the revolution, without their wisdom and vir- 
tue to use it But this cannot last. Tlie vision <^ thoM 
prophetic souls roust bo realized, else the nation could not 
exiit ; every body must at least ^ have soul enough to save 
the expense of salt," or it cannot be preserved alive. 

What a year it has been with us 1 Texas annexed, and 
more annexations in store ; shivery perpetuated, as the mo<t 
striking new feature of these movements. Such are the fruita 
of American love of liberty 1 Mormons murdered and driven 
out, as an expression of American freedom of conscience! 
Cassius Cby's paper expelled from Kentucky ; that is Amer- 
ican freedom of the press. And all these deeds defended on 
the true Russian grounds, ** We (the stronger) know whal 
I you (the weaker) ought to do and be, and it ikail be sa" 

Thus the principles which it was supposed, some ten years 
back, had begun to regenerate the world, are left witlioui a 
trophy fur this (la^t year, except in the spread of liong^'a 
movement in (lurmaiiy, and tluit of associative and commu- 
4 nist principles both here and in Europe*, which, let tlie world- 
ling deem as he will about their practicability, he caiinoi 
deny to be animated by faith in God and a desire for the good 
of man. We mu»t add to these the important symptoms of 
• the spread of |>eace principles. 

Meanwhile, if the more valuable springs of action seem to 
lie dormant for a time, there is a constant invention and per- 
fi^lftfi of the Beeni of iirtlftfi and ffMnmiTniratiftn which 
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to Mj, ^ Do but wfiit potientlj ; there is something of uniyersal 
importance to be done bj and bj, and nil is preparing for it 
to be universallj known and used at once*" £Ue what avail 
magnetic telegraphs, steamers, and rail-cars traversing every 
rood of land and ocean, phonograph/ and the mingling of all 
literatures, till North embraces South and Denmark lays her 
head upon the lap of Italy ? Surely there would not be all 
this pomp of prefmration as to the means of communion, un- C 
less there were like to be something worthy to be communi- 
cated. 

Amid the signs of the breaking down of barriers, we may 
mention the Emperor Nicholas letting his daughter pass from 
tlie Greek to the Roman church, for the sake of marrying her 
to the Austrian prince. Again, similarity between him and 
as : he, too, is shameless ; for while he signs this marriage 
contract with one hand, he holds the knout in the other to 
drive the Roman Catholic Poles into the Greek church. 
Rut it is a fatal sign for his empire. Tis but the first step 
that costs, and the Russians may look back to the marriage 
of the Grand Duchess Olga, as the Chinese will to the can- 
nonading of the English, as the first sign of dissolution in the 
present form of national life. 

A similar token is given by the violation of etiquette of 
which Mr. Polk is accused in his message. He, at tlie bead 
of a government, speaks of governments and their doings 
straightforward, as he would of persons, and the tower, strong- 
bold of the idea of a former age, now propped up by eti- 
quettes and civilities only, trembles to its foundation. 

Another sign of the times is the general panic which the 
decay of the potato causes. We believe this is not without a 
providential meaning, and will call attention still more to the 
wants of the people at large. New and more provident reg- ^ 
alations must be brought out, that they may not again be left 
with only a potato between them and starvation. By another 
of theao whimsical ooinddences between the histories of Aria- 
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tocnicj and Democnicj, the supplj of iruffUs is who failing. 
The hind in losing the **nice things" that the queen (trulj a 
young queen) thought might ho eaten in phice of bread. 
I)oei not this indicate a period in which it will be felt thai 
there must be provision for all — the rieh shall not have iheir 
truffles if the poor are driven to eat nettles, as the French 
and Irish liave in bygone ages ? 

The poem of which we here give a prose translation lately 
appeared in Germany. It is written by Moritx Ilartniannv and 
contains the gisi of the matter. 

Mistress Potato. 

Tliere was a great stately house full of people, who liaTe 
been running in and out of its lofty gates ever since the gray 
times of Olympus. There they wept, laughed, shouted, 
mourned, and, Hkc day and night, came the usuul dianges of 
joys with plagues and sorrows. Haunting that great hooto 
up and down, making, baking, and roasting, covering and wait- 
ing on the table, has there lived a vast number of yean n 
loyal serving maid of the olden time — her name was lira. 
Potata She was a still, little, old mother, wlio wore no haw* 
bles or laces, but always liad to be satisfied with her plain, 
every -day clothes ; and unheeded, unhonored, oftentimes jeered 
at and forgotten, she served all day at the kitchen fire, and 
slept at night in the worst room. When she brought the dishes 
to table she got rarely a tliankful glance; only at times aooia 
▼ery poor man would in secret sliake kindly her hand. 

Generation after generation passed by, as the trees blossom, 
bear fruit, and wither; but faithful remained tlieold liouscinaid, 
always the servant of the last heir. 

But one morning — hear what happened. All the people 
came to table, and lo ! there was nothing to eat, for our good 
old ^f istress Potato had not been able to rise from her bod. 
She felt sharp pains creeping through her poor old bones. 
No wonder she was worn out at hMil She had noi in all liar 
life dared take a day's rest, lest so the poor iboold starra. 
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Indffcd, it is wonderful that her good will should ha?e kept her 
up so long. She must have had a great constitution to begin 
with. 

The guests had to go awaj without breakfast. Thej 
were a little troubled, but hoped to make up for it at dinner 
time. But dinner time came, and the table was emptj ; and 
then, indeed, thej began to inquire about the welfare of Cook- 
maid Polulo. And up into her dark chamber, where she laj 
on her poor bed, cnrae great and little, joung and old, to ask 
aHcr the good creature. ^Wliat can be done for her?** 
** Bring wnnn clothes, medicine, a better bed." ** Lnj aside 
jour work to help her.** ** If she dies we shall never again 
lie able to fill the table ; ** and now, indeed, thej sang her 
praises. 

O, what a fuss about the sick bed in that moist and mouldj 
chamber ! and out doors it was just the same — priests with 
their masses, processions, and prajers, and all the world 
readj to walk to penance, if Mistress Potato could but be 
saved. And the doctors in their wigs, and counsellors in 
ma^ks of gravitj, sat there to devise some remedj to avert 
ihw terrible ilL 

As when a most illustrious dame is recovering from birth 
of a son, so now bulletins inform the world of the health of 
Mtntress Potato, and, not content with what thej thus learn, 
eonriers and lackejs besiege the door ; naj, the king's ooach 
Is stopping there. Yes I jes! the humble poor maid, 'tis 
about Ik^ thej are all so frightened ! Who would ever have 
believed it in dajs when the table was nicel j covered ? 

TIte gentlemen of pens and books, priests kings, tords, and 
mtni^tert, all have senses to scent our famine. Natheless 
Mi<«lress Potato gets no better. Blaj God help her for the 
sake, not of such people, but of the poor. For the great it is a 
token thej should note, that all must crumble and fall to ruin, 
if thej will work and wearj to death the poor maid who cooks 
io the kitchen. 

19 
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She lived for joa in the dirt and ashes, provided dailj (or 
poor and rich ; jou ought to humble jour^elves for her sake. 
Ah, could we hope that jou would take a hint, and n$zi tims 
pay some heed to the housemaid before she is worn and 
to death I 



So sighs, rather than hopes, Moritx Ilartmann. Tlie wise min- 
isters of England, indeed, seem much more composed than he 
supposes them. Thej are like the old roan who, when he saw 
the avalanche coming down upon his village, said, ** It is com« 
ing, but I shall have time to fill my pi|>e once more." Nk 
went in to do so, and was buried beneath the ruins. But Sir 
Bobert Peel, who is so deliberate, has, doubtless, manna in 
store for those who have lost their customary food. 

Another sign of the times is, that there are lefl on the 
earth none of the last dynasty of geniuses, rich in so many 
imperial heads. The world is full of talent, but it fiows 
downward to water the pkiin. There are no towering bcightSp 
no Mont Blancs now. We cannot recall one great genius at 
this day living. The time of prophets is over, and the era 
they prophesied must be at hand ; in its conduct a larger pro* 
portion of the human race shall take part tlian ever bcibre. 
As prime ministers have succeeded kings in the substanliala 
of monarchy, so now shall a house of representatives sooceed 
prime ministers. 

r Altogether, it looks as if a great time was coming, and thai 
time one of democracy. Our country will play a ruling fiart. 
Her eugle will lead the van ; but whether to soar upward to 
the sun or to stoop for helpless prey, who now dares promise? 
At present she has scarce achieved a Roman nobleness, a Ro- 
man liberty ; and whether her eagle is less like the vulture, 
and more like the Phoenix, than was the fierce Roman bird, 
we dare not say. Hay the new year give hopes of the lal* 

U ter, even if the bird need first to be purified by fire. 
Jm. 1, 1846. 



NEW YEAR'S DAY. 

It wm a beaatiful custom among some of the Indian tribes, 
once a jear, to extinguish all the fires, and, bj a daj of fast- 
ing and profound devotion, to propitiate the Great Spirit for 
the coming jenr. Thej tlien produced sparks by friction, and 
lighted up afresh the altar and the hearth with the new fire. 

And this fire was considered as the most precious and sncred 
gi(\ from one person to another, binding them in bonds of 
iuTiolato friendship for that year, certainly ; with a hope that 
tlte same might endure through life. From the young to the 
old, it was a token of the highest respect ; from the old to the 
young, of a great expectation. 

To us would tliat it might be granted to solemnize the new 
year by the mental renoration of which this ceremony was tlie 
eloquent symbol. Would that we might extinguish, if only for 
a day, those fires wher^. an uninformed religious ardor has led 
to human sacrifices ; which have warmed the household, but, 
also, prepared pernicious, more than wholesome, viands for 
their use. 

The Indian produced the new spark by friction. It would 
be a still more beautiful emblem, and expressive of the more 
extended powers of civilized men, if we should draw the spark 
from the centre of our system and the source of light, by means 
of the burning glass. 

Where, then, is to be found the new knowledge, tlie new 

thought, the new hope, that shall begin a new year in a spirit 

not discordant with ** the acceptable year of the Lord " ? 

Surely there must be such existing, if latent — some sparks 

of new fire, pure from ashes and from smoke, worthy to be 

(S19) 
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offered m a new jear's gift. Let ui look at the signi of the 
time*, to see in what spot thb fire sliall he sought — on what 
fuel it mny ho fed. The ancients poured out Ulmtion's of the 
choicest juices of earth, to express their gratitude to the l*owcr 
that had enuhlcd them to ho sustained from her hosom. Tliej 
enfranchised slaves, to show that devotion to the gods induced 
a sjmpathj with men. 

Let us look ahout us to see with what rites, whaf acts of 
devotion, this modem Christian nation greets the approach 
of the new jear ; hj what signs she denotes the clear morn- 
ing of a better day, such as may be expected when the eagle 
has entered into covenaut with the dove. 

This last week brings tidings that a portion of the Inhab- 
J itants of Illinois, the rich and blooming region on which cvarj 
giA of nature has been lavished, to encourage the industry and 
brighten the hopes of man, not only refuses a libation to the 
Power that has so blessed their fields, but declares that the 
dew is theirs, and the sunlight is theirs — that they live from 
and for theniM^lvcs, acknowledging no obligation and no duty 
to God or to roan.* 

One man has freed a slave ; but a great |»art of the natioo 
is now busy in contriving measures tluU may best rivet the 
fetters on tho»e now diaiued, and forge them strongest for 
millions yet unborn. 

Selfishness and tyranny no longer wear tlie mask; they 
walk haughtily abroad, affronting with their hard-hearted 
boasts and brazen resolves the patience of the sweet heavens. 
National honor is trodden under foot for a national bribe, and 
* neither sex nor uge defends the rcdrcsser of injuries from the 
rage of the injurer. 

Yet, amid these reports which come flying on the paper- 
wings of every duy, the scornful laugh of the gnomes, who 

• [Ib rcfosinf to r«peal what f teclmicaUjr sii4 ftifiiUlcuitly t«nM4 hm 
•• BiMk UwB,** r•Uai^( to tks ■•ttlMDMit or eotona bm^ sad UmIt lifte 
withbk thftt sisto. — Ba.] 
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begin to believe thej cnn buy all soals with their gold, was 
checked a moment when the aged knight ^ of the better cause 
answered the challenge — trulj in keeping with the ^ chiT- 
alry ** of the time — ** You are in the wrong, and I will kick 
jou/* by holding the hands of the chevalier till those around 
secured him. We think the man of old must have held him 
with his eye, as physicians of moral power can insane patients. 
Great as arc his exploits for his age, he cannot have much 
bodily strength, unless by miracle. 

The treatment of Mr. Adams and Blr. Iloar seems to show 
thai we are not fitted to emulnto the savages in preparation 
for the new fire. The Indians knew how to reverence the 
old and the wise. 

Among the manifestos of the day, it is impossible not to 
respect that of the Blexican minister for the manly indigna- 
tion with which he has uttered truths, however deep our mor- 
tification at hearing them. It has been observed for the last 
fiOy years, that the tone of diplomatic correspondence was 
much improved, as to simplicity and directness. Once, diplo- 
macy was another name for intrigue, and a paper of this sort 
was expected to be a mesh of aKful phrases, through which 
the true meaning might be detected, but never actually 
grasped. Now, here is one where an occasion being afforded 
by the unuttcmble folly of the conesponding party, a minister 
speaks the truth as it lies in his mind, directly and plainly, as 
man speaks to man. His statement will command the sym- 
pathy of the civilized world. 

As to the state papers that have followed, they are of a 
nature to make the Austrian despot sneer, as he counts in hia 
oratory the woollen stockings he has got knit by imprisoning 
all the free geniuses in his dominions. lie, at least, only ap- 
peals to the legitimacy of bkxxl ; these dare appeal to legiti- 
macy, as seen from a moral point of view. History will dasa 

• John Qniaqr Adunt. 
19# 
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such claims with the brags of sharpers, who bully their victims 
about their honor, wliile thej stretch forth their liands for the 
gold they liave won with loaded dice. ** Do you dare to say 
the dice are loaded? Prove it; and I will shooi you for 
ii\juring my honor." 

r The Aluxican makes his gloss on the fNigo of Americao 
honor ; ^ the girl f in the Kentucky prison on thai of her 
freedom ; the delegate of Massachusetts, ) on tliut of her 
union. Ye stars, wliose image America has phioed upon Iter 
banner, answer us ! Are not your unions of a difiereut sort ? 

L Do they not work to other results ? 

Yet we cannot liglitly be discouraged, or alarmed, as to the 
destiny of our country. The wliole history of its discovery 
and early progress indicates too clearly tlie purposes of 
Heaven with regard to it. Could we relinquish the thought 
that it was destined for the scene of a new and illustrious act 
in the great drama, the past would be inexpUcable, no less 
than the future without hope. 

Last week, which brought us so many unpleasant notices 
of home affairs, brought also an account of the magnificent 
telescope lately perfected by the Earl of Rosse. With means 
of observation now almost divine, we perceive that some of 
the brightest stars, of which Siriui is one, liave dark compan* 
Ions, whose presence is, by earthly spectators, only lo be de-> 
tected from the inequalities they cause in the motions of their 
radiant companions. It was a new and most im|)osing illus- 
tration how, in carrying out the divine scheme, of which we 
have as yet only s|»ellcd out the few first lines, I lie dark is 
made to wait u|)on, and, in the full result, harmonise with, the 
bright. The sense of such pervasive analogies should enlarge 
patience and animate liope. 

• For h«r trMitm«ot of a sUur r«pubUc la oar Uto war with Maxko. 
t Uim DaUa Wabatcr. 

I Ilott. Samaal Hoar, mmt to CkarlaalOB, 8. C, to laat la tko eoaits hm 
WiwB, aad iihm tksast wiik kk daag Ittar bf a molk. 
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Tety if offences must come, woe be to tbo§e bj whom tbej 
come ; and that of men, who sin against a heritage like oorii 
18 as tliat of the bnckitliders among tlie chosen people of the 
elder dnj. We, too, have been chosen, and plain indications 
been given, by a wonderful conjunction of auspicious influ- 
ences, that the ark of human ho[>es has been placed for the 
present in our charge. Woe be to those who betrnj thto 
trust ! On their heads are to be heaped the curses of unnum- 
bered ages ! 

Can he sleep, who in this past jear has wickedlj or lightly 
committed acts calculated to injure the few or many ; whd 
has poisoned the ears and the hearts he might have rightly 
informed ; who has steeped in tears the cup of thousands | 
who has put back, as fur as in him lay, the accomplishment 
of general good and happiness for the sake of his selflsh 
aggrandizement or selflsh luxury ; who has sold to a party 
what was meant for mankind ? If such sleep, dreadful shall 
be the waking. 

" Deliver us from evil.** In public or in private, it is easy 
to give pain — hard to give pure pleasure ; easy to do evil — 
hard to do good. God does his good in the whole, despite of 
bad men ; but only from a very pure mind will he permit 
original good to proceed in the day. Happy those who can 
feel that during the past year, they have, to the best of their 
knowledge, refrained from evil. Happy those who determine 
to proceed in this by the light of conscience. It is but a 
fpark ; yet from that spark may be drawn fire-light enough 
for worlds and systems of worlds — and that light is ever 
new. 

And with this thought rises again the memory of the fair 
lines that light has brought to view in the histories of some 
men. If the nation tends to wrong, there are yet present the 
ten just men. The hands and lips of this great form may be 
impure, but pure blood flows yet within her veins — the blood 
of the noble bands wlio first sought these shores from the 
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^ British itlei and France, for conscience sake. Too manj 
have come since, for bread akme. We cannot blame — we 
must not reject them ; but let us teach them, in giving theaa 
bread, to prise that salt, too, witliout which all on earth roust 
lose its savor. Yes ! let us teach them, not rail at their inev- 
ilable ignorance and unenlightened action, but leach them and 
their children as our own ; if we do so, their chiklren and ours 
ma J jet act as one body obedient to one soul ; and if we act 
rightlj now, that soul a pure soul. 

And je, sable bands, forced hither against jour will, kept 
down here now bj a force hateful to nature, a will alien from 
^ God 1 It does sometimes seem as if the avenging angel wore 
jour hue, and would place in jour hands the sword to punish 
the cruel injustice of our fathers, the selfish perversitj of the 
sons. Yet are there no means of atonement? Must the 
innocent suffer with the guili j ? Teach us, O All-Wise, the 
clew out of thb labjrinth ; and if we faithfuUj encounter its 
darkness and dread, and emerge into clear light, wilt thou not 
bid us *< go and sin no more " ? 

Meanwhile, let us proceed as we can, picking <mr $Up$ 
along the slipperj road. If we keep the right direction, 
what matters it that we must pass through so much mud f 
The promise is sure : — 

Angels shall free the feet from stain, to their own hoe of 

snow, 
1( nndismajed, we reach the hills where the tme olives 

grow. 
The olive groves, which we must seek in cold and damp, 
Alone can jield us oil for a perpetual Ump. 
Then sound again the golden horn with promise ever new ( 
The princelj deer will ne'er be caught bj those that sbck 

pursue ; 
Let the "^ White Doe " of angel hopes be alwajs kept in view. 
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Tet I Bouncl again the horn — of hope the golden horn I 
Answer it, flutes and pipes, from vallejs still and lorn ; 
"Warders, from your high towers, with trumps of silver scorn. 
And harps in maidens* bowers, with strings from deep hearts 

torn, — 
All answer to the horn — of hope the golden horn ! 

There is still hope, there is still an America, while private 
lives are ruled by the Puritan, by the Huguenot conscien- 
tiousness, and while there are some who can repudiate, not 
their debts, but the supposition that they will not strive to 
pay their debts to their age, and to Heaven, who gave them 
a share in its great promise. 




ST. VALENTINE'S DAT. 

This merry •eatoa of light jokes and lighter k>?e-tokfnty in 
which Cupid preteoU the feathered end of the dart, at if Im 
meaot to tickle before he wounded the captive, hai alwaja 
had a great cliarm for me. When but a child, I mw AlUton'a 
picture of the ** Lmdy reading a Valentine,** and the mild 
wowanlineat of the picture, to remote from passion no leas 
than vanitjT, so capable of tenderness, so chastelj timid in its 
self-possession, has given a color to the gayest thoughts coo* 
nected with the day. From the ruff of AlUton's Lady, whose 
clear starch is made to express all rosebud thoughts of girlish 
retirement, the aofi unfledged hopes which never yet were 
tempted from the nest, to Sam Weller's Valentine, is indeed 
a broad step, but one which we can take without material 
change of mood. 

Rut of all the thoughts and pictures associated with the day, 
none can surpass in interest those furnished by the way in 
which we celebrated it last week. 

The Hloomingdale Asylum fur the Insane is eondueted oo 
the most wise and liberal plan known at the present day. Its 
superintendent. Dr. Karle, has had ample opportunity to 
observe the best modes of managing this class of diseases both 
here and in Kurope, and he is one able, by refined sympothict 
and intellectual discernment, to apply the best that is koowa 
and to discover more. 

Under his care the beautifully situated establishment al 
Dk>omingdale loses ev^rj sign of the hospital and the prison, 
not long since thought to be inseparable finom such a plnee» 
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It is A house of refuge, where those too deepi j wounded or 
disturbed in bodj or spirit to keep up that semblance or de- 
gree of sanity which the conduct of affairs in the world at 
large demands, maj be soothed bj gentle care, intelligent 
sjmpathj, and a judicious attention to their physical welfare, 
into health, or, at least, into tranquillity. 

Dr. Earle, in addition to modes of turning the attention from 
causes of morbid irritation, and promoting brighter and juster 
thoughts, which he uses in common with other institutions, has 
this winter delivered a course of lectures to the patients. We 
were present at one of these some weeks since. The subjects 
toudicd upon were, oflen, of a nature to demand as close at- 
tention as an audience of regular students (not college students, 
but real students) can be induced to give. The large assem- 
bly pre^nt were almost uniformly silent, to appirarance inter- 
ested, and showed a power of decorum and self-government 
oHen wanting among those who esteem themselves in healthful 
mastery of their morals and manners. We saw, with great 
satisfaction, generous thoughts and solid pursuits offered, as 
well as light amusements, for the choice of the sick in mind. 
For it is our experience that such sickness arises as of^en from 
want of concentration as any other cause. One of the noblest 
youths that ever trod this soil was wont to say, ** he was never 
tired, if he could only see far enough." He is now gone 
where bis view may be less bounded ; but we, who stay be- 
hind, may take the hint that mania, no less than the commonest 
fornts of t>rejudice, bespeaks a mind which does not see far 
enough to correct partial impressions. No doubt, in many 
cases, dissipation of thought, aHcr attention is once distorted 
into some morbid direction, may be the first method of cure ; 
but we are glad to see others provided for those who are ready 
for them. 

St Valentine's Eve had been appointed for one of the 
dancing parties at the institution, and a few friends from ** the 
world's people " invited to be present 
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At an earlj hour the companj assembled in the well-lighted 
ball, still gracefully wreathed with its Chrisimas efergreeni ; 
the music struck up and the com|Muij entered. 
. And these are the people wlio, half a centurj ago, woold 
have been chained in solitary cells, screaming out their an» 
guisli till silenced by threats or blows, lost, forsaken, bopeleasy 
a blight to earth, a libel upon heaven I 

Now, they are many, of them happy, all interested. Even 
those who are troublesome and subject to violent Excitement 
in every-day scenes, show here that the power of self-control 
is not* lost, only lessened. Give them an impulse strong 
enough, favorable circumstances, and they will begin to use it 
again. They regulate their steps to muiiic; they restrain 
their impatient impulses from respect to themselves and to 
others. Tlie Power which shall yet shape order from all dis- 
order, and turn ashes to beauty, as violets spring op from 
green graves, hath them also in its keeping. 

Tlin party were well dressed, with care and taste. The 
dancing was better than usual, because there was less of affec- 
tation and ennui. The party was more entertaining, because 
•i native traits came out more clear from the disguises of vanity 
and tact. 

There was the blue-stocking lady, a mature belle and bel- 
esprit. Her condescending graces, her rounded complimentSp 
her girlish, yet ^ highly intellectual " vivacity, expressed no 
less in her head-dress than her manner, were just that touch 
above the common with which the illustrator of Dickens baa 
tliought fit to heighten the charms of Mrs. Leo Hunter, 

There was the travelled Englishman, aufaii to every thing 
t>eneath the moon and beyond. With his clipped and glib 
phrases, his bundle of conventionalities carried so neatly 
under his arm, and his ** My dear sir,** in the i>erfection of 
cockney dignity, wliat better could the most select dinner- 
party furnish us in the way of distinguished strangerhood ? 

There was the hoideniab yoong girl, and the daooraoi^ 
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elegant ladj smoothing down ^ the wild little thing.** There 
WM the sarcastic obsenrer on the foUj of the rest ; in thai, 
tlie greatest fool of all, unbeloved and unloving. In con- 
trast to this were characters altogether lovely, full of all sweet 
affections, whose bells, if jangled out of tune, still retained 
their true tone. 

One of the best things of the evening was a dance imprp- 
Tiscd bj two elderly women. They asked the privilege of 
the floor, and, a suitable measure being played, performed this 
dance in a style lively, characteristic, yet moderate enough. 
It was true dancing, like peasant dancing. 

An old mnn sang comic songs in the style of various nations 
and characters, with a dramatic expression that would have 
commanded applause ^ on any stage." 

And all was done decently and in order, each biding his 
time. Slight symptoms of impatience here and there were 
easily soothed by the approach of this, truly " good physi- 
cian,*' the touch of whose hand seemed to |M)ssess a tnliftmanic 
power to soothe. We doubt not that all went to their beds 
exhilarated, free from irritation, and more attuned to concord 
than before. Good bishop Valentine 1 thy feast was well 
kept, and not without the usual jokes and flings at old bach- 
ek>rs the exchange of sugar-plums, mottoes, and repartees. 

This is the second festival I have kept with those whom 
society has placed, not outside her pale, indeed, but outside 
the hearing of her benison. Christmas I passed in a prison I J 
Tliere, top, I saw marks of the miraculous power of love, 
when guided by a pure faith in the goodness of its source, and 
intf^lligence as to the design of the creative intelligence. I 
saw enough of its power, impeded as it was by the ignorance 
of tliose who, eighteen hundred years after the coming of 
Christ, still believe more in fear and force : I saw enough, I 
say, of this power to convince me, if I needed conviction, thai 
love is indeed omnipotent, as He said it was. 

A companion, of that delicate nature by which a scar is fell 

20 
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ai A wound, wm saddened bj the thought how verj little cor 
fMUlialhies, undue emotions, and maniai need to be exagger- 
ated to entitle ui to rank among madmen. I cannot view ii 
•o. Rather let the tense that, with all our faults and follieiy 
there is still a sound spot, a presentiment of eventual health 
in the inmost nature, embolden us to hope, to kmow it Is the 
same with alL A great thinker has spoken of the Greek, in 
highest praise, as '^ a self-renovating character." But we are 
all Greeks, if we will but think so. For the menlallj or 
morally insane, there is no irreparable ill if the principle of 
life can but be aroused. And it can never be finally be- 
numbed, except by our own wiU. 

One of the famous pictures at Munich is of a madhouse. 
The painter has represented the moral obliquities of sodetj 
exaggerated into madness ; that is to say, self-indulgence has, 
in each instance, destroyed the power to forbear the ill or to 
discern the good. A celebrated writer has added a little 
book, to be used while looking at the picture, and drawn in- 
ferences of universal interest. 

Such would we draw ; such as this I Lei no one dare to 
call another mad who is not himself willing to rank in the 
same chiss for every perversion and fault of judgment Lei 
no one dure aid in punishing another as criminal who is noi 
willing to suffer the penalty due to his own otTences. 

Yet, while owning tliai we are all mad, all criminal, lei os 
not despair, but rather believe that the Ruler of all never 
could permit such wide-spread ill but to good ends. It it 
permitted to give us a field to redeem it — 

*' to trananoto, b«r«irt 
Of an iU iaiucnce, and a good rtcoi? §•*' 

It fiows inevitably from the emancipation of our wills, the 
development of individuality in us. These aims accomplished, 
all shall yei be well ; and it is ours to learn haw that good 
time may be battened. 
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We know no sign of the timet more eaeoonging than the 
mcreesing nobleness and wisdom of Tiew as to the goTem-. 
nent of a^jlams for the insane and of prisons. WhateTer is 
learned as to these forms of society is learned for alL There 
is nothing that can be said of sodi gOTemment that most not 
be said, also, of the goTcmment of families, schools, and states. 
Bat we hare much to saj on this subject, and shall rerert to 
it again, and oAen, though, perhaps, not with so pleasing a 
theme as this of St. Valentine's Eto. 
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Tns bells ring; the cannoD rouse the echoes i^long the 
river shore ; the boys sally forth with shouts and little ilag% 
and crackers enough to frighten all the p<H>ple they meet from 
sunrise to sunset The orator is conning for the last lime the 
speech in %ihich he Ims vainly attempted to season with some 
new spice the yearly panegyric upon our country ; its happi* 
ness and glory ; the audience is putting on its best bib and 
tucker, and its blandest expression to listen. 

And yet, no heart, we think, can beat to-day with one pulse 
of genuine, noble joy. Those who have obtained their selfish 
objects will not take especial pleasure in thinking of them to- 
day, while to unbiassed minds must come sad thoughts of 
^ national honor soiled in the eytM of other nations, of a great 
inheritance riftkeil, if not forfeited. 

Much has been achieved in this country since the Deo- 
laration of Independence. America is rich and strong ; she 
has bliown great tulcnt and energy; vast prospects of ag- 
grandizement open bi'fore her. Hut the noble sentimeni 
which she expressed iu her early youth is tarnished ; she has 
^ sho%vii that righteousness is not her chief desire, and lier 
name is no longer a watchword for the highest hopes to tba 
rest of the world. She knows this, but takes it very easily ; 
she feels that she is growing richer and more powerful, and 
tliat seems tu buflice her. 

These facts are deeply saddening to tliose who can pro- 
nounce the words ** my country " with pride and peace only 
so far as steadfast virtues, generous impulses, find their bono 
in that oountry. They cannot be satisfied with aapericial 
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benefits, with laxuries and the means of obtaining knowledge 
which are muUiplicd for them. Thcj could rejoice in full 
bands and a bu^y brain, if the soul were expanding and the 
heart pure ; but, the liiglicr conditions being violated, what is 
done cannot be done for good. 

Such thoughts fill patriot minds as the cannon-peal bursts 
upon the ear. This year, which declares thai the people at 
large consent to cherish and extend slavery as one of our 
''domestic institutions,** takes from the patriot his home. Tliis ^ 
year, which attests their insatiate love of wealth and power, 
quenches the flaroo upon the altar. 

Tet there remains that good part which cannot be taken 
away. If nations go astray, the narrow path may always be ^ 
found and followed by the individual man. It is hard, hard 
indeed, when politics and trade are mixed up with evils so 
mighty that he scarcely dares touch them for fear of being 
defiled. lie finds his activity checked in great natural out- 
lets by the scruples of conscience. He cannot eryoy the free 
use of his limbs glowing upon a favorable tide ; but strug- 
gling, panting, must fix his eyes upon his aim, and fight against 
the current to reach it. It is not easy, it is very hard just 
now, to realize the blessings of independence. 

For what t« independence if it do not lead to freedom ? — ^ 
freedom from fraud and meanness, from selfishness, from 
public opinion so far as it does not agree with the still, small 
voice of one*s better self? 

Yet there remains a great and worthy part to play. This 
coontry presents great temptations to ill, but also great in- 
diiocments to good. Her health and strength are so remarka- 
ble, her youth so full of life, that disease cannot yet have 
taken deep hold of her. It has bewildered her brain, made 
her steps totter, fevered, but not yet tainted, her blood. Things 
are still In that state when ten just men may save the city. 
A few men are wanted, able to think and act upon prindplea 
of an eternal value. The safety of the country most lie in a 

20* 
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few such men; men who have achieved the genuine inde- 
pendence, independence of wrong, of violence, of faL»ehood. 

We want individuaU to wliom all eyes may turn as exam* 
plet of the pracdcabiiitj of virtue. We want shining exam- 
ples. We want deeply-rooted diaracters, who cannot be 
moved by flattery, by fear, even by liope, for they work in 
fiuth. The opportunity for such men is great ; they will noC 
be burned at the stake in their prime for bearing ifitness to 
the truth, yet they will be tested most severely in their ad- 
herence to it. There is nothing to hinder them from learning 
what is true and best ; no physical tortures will be inflicted oo 
them for expressing it. Let men feel that in private lives, 
more than in public measures, must the salvation of tba 
country lie. If tliat country has so widely veered from the 
course she prescribed to herself, and that the hope of tba 
world prescribed to her, it must be because she had not mea 
ripened and confirmed for better tilings. Tliey leaned too 
carelessly on one another ; they had not deepened and puri- 
fied the private lives from which the public vitality musi 
spring, as the verdure of the phiin from the fountains of the 
hUU. 

What a vast influence is given by sincerity akme. Tlie 
bier of General Jackson luu lately passed, upbearing a gohlea 
urn. Tlie men who placed it there lament his deiiarture, and 
esteem the measures which have led this country to her |Nre*- 
ent position wise and good. The other side esteem them un- 
wise, pnjust, and disastrous in their conseiiuences. But both 
res|)ect him thus far, that his conduct was boldly sincere. Hm 
sage of Quincy 1 Men differ in their estimate of his abilities. 
None, probably, esteem his mind as one of the first magnitude. 
But both sides, all men, are influenced by the bold integrity 
of his character. Mr. Calhoun speaks straight out what he 
thinks. So far as this straightforwardness goes, he confers 
the benefiu of virtue. If a character be uncorrrpted, what- 
ever bias U takeii it thns far is good and does giwd. Il aajr 
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help others to a higher, wiser, larger independence than 
its own. 

Wc know not where to look for an example of all or man/ 
of the virtues we would seek from the man who is to begin 
the new dynasty that is needed of fathers of the country. 
The country needs to be bom again ; she is polluted with the 
lust of power, the lust of gain. She needs fathers good 
enough to be godfathers — men who will stand sponsors at 
the baptism with all they possess, with all the goodness tbuy 
can cherish, and all the wisdom they can win, to lead this 
child the way she should go, and nerer one step in another. 
Arc there not in schools and colleges the boys who will be- 
come such men ? Are there not those on the threshold of 
manhood who liave not yet chosen the broad way into which 
the multitude rushes, led by the banner on which, strange to 
sny, the royal Eagle is blaroned, together with the word Ex- 
pcdicncy ? Let them decline that road, and take the narrow, 
thorny path where Integrity leads, though with no prooder em* 
bicm than the Dove. They may there find the needed remedy, 
which, like the white root, detected by the patient and re- 
solved Odysseus, shall have power to restore the herd of men, 
disguised by the enchantress to whom they had willingly 
yielded in the forms of brutes, to the statare and beaotj j 
of men. 
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Among tho holidajt of the /ear, some portion of our 
people borrow one from another Und. They borrow what 
thej fain would own, since their doing so would increase, 
not lessen, the joj and prospcritj of the present owner* 
It is a holidaj not to be celebrated, as others are, with 
boast, and shout, and gaj procession, but solemnly, yel 
hopefully; in prayer and humiliation for much ill now 
existing ; in faith that the God of good will not permit 
such ill to exist always; in aspiration to become his 
instruments for remov'aL 

We borrow this lioliday from England. We know not thai 
she could lend us another such. Her career has been one of 
ielfi»h aggrandizement To carry her flag wherever the 
waters flow ; to leave a strong mark of her footprint on every 
•hore, that slie might return and claim its spoils ; to main- 
tain in every way her own advantage, — is and has been her 
oliject, as much as that of any nation upon earth. The plun- 
dered Hindoo, the wronged Irish, — for ourselves we musi 
add the outraged Chinese, (for we look on all that baa been 
written about the right of that war as mere sophistry,) — no 
less tlian Napoleon, walking up and down, in his ** tarred 
great-coat,** in the unwholesome lodge at St Helena, — all 
can tell whether she be righteous or generous in her con- 
quests. Nay, let myriads of her own children say whether 
she will abstain from sacriflcing, mercilessly, human freedooii 
happiness, and the education of immortal souls, for the saka 
of gains of money I We apeak of Napoleon, for wa 

(US) 
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ever despise, with most profound contempt, the use she made 
of her power on thni occasion. She Imd been the chief meini 
of libcrniing Europe from his tyranny, and, though it was for 
her own sake, we must commend and admire her conduct and 
resolution thus far. But the unhandsome, base treatment of 
her cnptivc, has never been enough contemned. Any priiato 
gentlemnn, in chaining up the foe that had put himself in his 
power, would at least have given him lodging, food, and 
clothes to his liking, and a civil turnkey — and a great na- 
tion could fail in this ! O, it was shameful, if only for the 
vulgarity of feeling evinced ! All this we say, because we 
are sometimes impatient of England's brag on the subject 
of slavery. Freedom ! Because she has done one good 
act, is she entitled to the angelic privilege of being the 
champion of freedom ? 

And yet it is true that once she nobly awoke to a sense of 
what was right and wise. It is true that she also acted onl 
that sense — acted fully, decidedly. She was willing to 
make sacrifices, even of the loved money. She has not let 
go the truth she then hiid to heart, and continues the resolute 
foe of man*s trofTic in men. We must bend low to her as we 
borrow this holiday — the anniversary of the emancipation ^ 
of slaves in the West Indies. We do not feel that the extent 
of her practice justifies the extent of her preaching ; yet we 
must feel her to be, in this matter, an elder sister, entitled to ^ 
cry shame to us. And if her feelings be those of a sister 
indeed, how must she mourn to see her next of kin pushing 
back, as far as in her lies, the advance of this good caose, 
binding those whom the old world had awakened from its sina 
enough to loose ! But courage, sister I All is not yet loet 1 
Tliere is here a faithful band, determined to expiate the 
crimes that have been committed in the name of liberty. 7 
On this day they meet and vow themselves to the service ; 
and, as they look in one another's glowing eyes, they read 
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Iliere asrarance Ihat the eod if not jet, and that thaj, fiwoed 
AS the/ are 

'*To kMp ia eonpanj with Paia, 
And Fmjt, and FaUehood, mfaerabk tfala," 

" Torn that nacttdty to glorious f ala,** 

" Tranimntt them and sabdaa.** 

Indeed, we do not see that thej << bate a jot of heart or 
hope," and it is because thej feel that the power of the Great 
Spirit, and its peculiar workings in the spirit of this age, are 
with them. Tliere is action and reaction all the time ; and 
though the main current is obvious, there are manj little 
eddies and counter-currents. Mrs. Norton writes a poem oa 
the sufferings of the poor, and in it she, as episode, tunefuUj 
laments the suflerings of the Emperor of all the Russias for 
the death of a beloved daughter. And it wa$ a deep grief; 
jet it did not soAen his heart, or make it feel for man. The 
first signs of his recovered spirits are in new efforts to crush 
out the heart of Poland, and to make the Jews laj aside the 
herctlitary mark# of their national existence — to them a sacri- 
fice fur worse than death. But then, — Count Apraxin it 
burned alive bj his infuriate serfs, and the life of a serf b 
far more dog-like, or rather machine-like, than that of omr 
slaves. Still the serf can rise in vengeance — can admoQ- 
ish the autocrat that humanitj may yet turn again and 
rend him. 

So with us. Tlio most shameful deed has been done thai 
ever disgraced a nation, because tlie most oontrarj to oon* 
r sciousness of right. Other nations liave done wickedlj, but 
we luive surpassed them all in trampling under ibot the prin- 
ciples tliat luid been assumed as the basis of our national ex- 
istence, and shown a willingness to forfeit our honor in the 
I lace of the world. 

The foUowiog stansasi written bj a friend soma tima aioeai 
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on the foarth of Jalj, exhibit these contrasts so fordbljr, that 
we cannot do better tlian insert them here : — 

Loud peal of bells and beat of drams 

Salute approaching dawn ; 
And the deep cannon's fearful bursts 

Announce a nation's mom. 

Imposing ranks of freemen stand 

And claim their proud birthright | 
Impostors, rather I thus to brand 

A name thej hold so bright 

Let the dnj see the pageant show; 

Flont, banners, to the breeze I 
Shout Liberty's great name throughout 

Columbia's lands and seas 1 

Give open sunlight to the free i 

But for Truth's equal sake, 
When night sinks down upon the land, 

Proclaim dead Freedom's wake I 

Beat, muffled drums I Toll, funeral bell I 

Nail every flag half-mast ; 
For though we fought the battle well, 

We*re traitors at the last 

' Let the whole nation join in one 

Procession to appear; 
We and our sons lead on the front. 
Our slaves bring up the rear. 

America is rocked within 

Thy cradle, Liberty, 
By Africa's poor, palsied hand — 

Strange incooalsteocj I 
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We've dug one grave m deep as Death, 

For Tyranny's black sin ; 
And dug another at its side 

To thrust our brother in. 

We challenge all the world akNid, — 

" Lo, Tyranny's deep grave I * 
And all the world points back and ciieii 

"< Thou fool I Behold thy sbve 1 ** 

Yes, rally, brave America, 

Thy noble hearts and free 
Around the Eagle, as he soara 

Upward in roi^esty. 

One half thy emblem is the bird| 

Out-facing thus the day ; 
But wouldst thou make him wholly thine, ^~ 

Give Aim a kelpie$$ prt^ I 

This should be sung in Charleston al nine o'clock in tbe 
evening, when the drums are heard proclaiming ^ dead Free- 
dom's wake," as they summon to their homes, or to the cus- 
tody of the police, every human being whh a black skin who 
is found walking without a pass from a white. Or it mighi 
have been sung to advantage the night after Cliarleslon had 
shown her independence and car^ of domestic institutions by 
expuUion of the venerable envoy of Massachusetts I Its 
expression would seem even more forcible than now, when 
sung so near the facts, when the eagle soara so dose above 
his prey. 

How deep the shadow I yet clefl by light There is a 
counter-current tluit sets towards the deep. We are inclined 
to weigh as of almost equal weight with all we have had to 
trouble us as to the prolongatam of slavery, the hopes thai 
may be gathered iron the comae of auch a flUMi aa (\mini 
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M. Clnjy — a man open to none of the aocosatlons brought to ^ 
diminish the influence of abolitionists in general, for he has 
enten tlie bread wrought from slavery, and has shared the 
education that excuses the blindness of the slaveliolder. Ho 
speaks ns one having authoritj ; no one can deny that ho 
knows where ho is. In the prime of manhood, of talent, and 
the energy of a fine cntliusiasm, he comes forward with deed 
and word to do his devoir in this cause, never to leave the 
flcid till he can take with him the wronged wretches rescued 
by his devotion. 

Now he has made this last sacrifice of the prejudices of 
** southern chivalry,** more persons than ever will bo ready to 
join the hcrahrs cry, <' God speed the right I ** And we cannot 
but believe his noble example will be followed by many young 
mm in the slavcholding ranks, brothers in a new, sacred band, 
vowed to the duty, not merely of defending, but far more 
sacred, of purifying their homes. 

The event of which tliis day is the anniversary, affords a 
sufficient gunrnntce of the safety and practicability of strong 
measures for this purification. Various accounts are given to 
the public, of the state of the Britisli West Indies, and tho 
foes of emancipation are of course constantly on the alert to 
detect any unfavorable result which may aid them in opposing 
the good work elsewhere. But through all statements these 
facts shine clear as the sun at noonday, that the measure was 
there carried into effect with an ease and success, and has 
shown ia the African race a degree of goodness, docility, ca- 
pacity for industry and self-culture entirely beyond or opposed 
to the predictions which darkened so many minds with fears. 
Those fears can never again be entertained or uttered with 
tlie same excuse. One great example of the tafoiy of doing 
right exists ; true, there is but one of the sort, but volumes ^ 
may be preached from such a text. 

We, however, preach not ; there are too many preachers 
already in the field, abler, more deeply devoted to the 

21 
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Endless are the sermons of these modem crusaders, these 
ardent ^ sons of thunder," who liave pledged themselves neyer 
to stop or falter till this one bluck spot be purged awaj from 
the land which gave them birth. They cry aloud and spare 
not ; they spare not others, but then, neither do they spare them- 
selves ; and such ore ever the harbingers of a new advent of 
the Holy Spirit Our venerated friend. Dr. Channing, sainted in 
more memories than any man who has left us in this nineteenth 
century, uttered the last of his tones of soft, solemn, ' convin- 
cing, {>erbuasive eloquence, on this day and this occasion. 
Tlie hills of Lenox laughed and were glad as they heard him 
who showed in that last address (an oddreu not only to the 
men of I^enox, but to all men, for he was in the higliest sense 
the friend of man) the unsullied purity of infancy, the indig- 
nation of youth at vice and wrong, informed and tempered 
by the milJ wisdom of age. It is a beautiful fact that this 
should have been the laAt public occasion of his life. 

ImaI year a noble address was delivered by R. W, Emer- 
son, in which he broadly showed the ju$U miiieu views upon 
this subject in (he holy light of a high ideal day. llie truest 
man grew more true as he listened ; for the speech, tliough ii 
had (he force of fact and the lustre of tliought, was chiefly 
remarkable as sharing (he penetrating quality of tlie ** still 
small voice,** most often heard when no roan speaks. Now ii 
spoke through a man ; and no personalities, or prejudices, or 
passions could lie |>erccived to veil or disturb its silver sound. 
The^e s|)eeGhes are on reconl ; litde can bo said that is noi 
con(aiii<Hl in them. Hut we can add evermore our aspini(ioiis 
for thee, O our country ! that tliou mayst noi long need to 
borrow a holy day ; not long have all thy festivals blackened 
by falhcliood, tyranny, and a crime for which neither man be- 
low nor God above can much longer pardon tliee. For igno- 
^ ranee may excuse error ; but thine — it is vain to deny it — it 
eonsctous wrong, and vows thee to the Mammon whose wagea 
are endless remorse or final death. 
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** Cantt thou give Uianki for anght that haa been giren 
Rxcept hj making earth more worthy hearen ? 
Just itewardahip the Maater hoped from thee ; 
IlarTesta from time to bleat etemitj.' 



»f 



TnANKSoiTiNO is peculiarly the festiyal daj of New Eng- 
UumI. Elscwiierc, oilier celebrations rival its attractions^ but 
in that region where the Puritans first returned tlianks tlmt 
some among them had been sustained bj a grtmt liope and 
earnest resolve amid tlio perils of the ocean, wild beasts, and 
famine, the old spirit which hallowed the daj still lingers, and 
forbids that it should be entirely devoted to plaj and plum- 
pudding. 

And yet, as there is alwajrs this tendency ; as the twelfUi- 
night cake is baked by many a hostess who would be pusxled 
if you asked her, ** Twelfth night afler or before what ? " and 
the Christmas cake by many who know no other Christmas 
service, so it requires very serious assertion and proof from 
the minister to convince his parishioners that the turkey and 
plum-pudding, which are presently to occupy his place in their 
attention, should not be the chief objects of the day. 

And in oilier regions, where the occasion is observed, it b 
still more as one for a meeting of families and friends to the 
enjoyment of a good dinner, than for any higher purpose. 

This, indeed, is one which we want not to depreciate. If 
this manner of keeping tlie day be likely to persuade the 
juniors of the party thai the celebrated Jack Homer b tlie 
prime model for brave boys, and that grandparents are 
chiefly to be respected as the givers of grand feasts yet a 

(M) 
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meeCing in the spirit of kindness, however dull and blind, it 
not wholly without use in healing diflcrences and promoting 
good intentions. The instinct of familj love, intended by 
Heaven to moke those of one blood tlie various and liurmo- 
nious organs of one mind, is never wholly witliout good influ- 
ence. Family love, I say, for family pride is never witlioui 
bod influence, and it too ofVcn takes the plaoo of its mild and 
healthy sister. 

Yet where society is al all simple, it is cheering to see the 
family circle thus assembled, if only because its patriarchal 
form is in itself so excellent. The presence of the chiklren 
animates the old people, while the respect and attention they 
demand rcflne the gayety of the young. Yes, it is cheering 
to see, in some large room, the elders talking near the bright 
Are, while the cousins of all ages are amusing themselves in 
knots. Here b almost all the good, and very little of the ill, 
that can be found in society, got together merely lor amuse- 
ment. 

Yet how much nobler, more exhilarating, and purer would 
be the atmosphere of tliat circle if the design of its pious 
founders were remembered by tliose who partake this festi- 
val I if they dared not attend the public jubilee till private 
retrospect of the past year liad been taken in the spirit of the 
old rhyme, which we all bear in mind if not in heart, — 

*• What hatt Uiou done lliat'i wortk tha doing, 
And what puniMd that't worth fwfBuing i 
What tought thou knew'at that thoo ih o uldat ahun. 
What don« thou ahouldst haTt left undone } " 

A crusade needs also to be made this day into tlie wikl places of 
each heart, taking fur its device, *^ Lord, cleanse tliou me from 
secrpt faults ; keep back thy servant also from presumptuous 
•ins." Would not tliat circle be luippy as if music, from invisi- 
ble agents, floated through it if each member of it considered 
every other wmmhtr as e bequest from heaven ; if he aup* 
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poted that the appointed nearness in blood or lot was a sign 
to him that he mast exercise his gifls of every kind as given 
pecoliarlj in their behalf; that if richer in temper, in talents, 
in knowledge, or in worldlj goods, here was the innermost 
circle of his poor ; that he must clotlie these naked, whether 
in body or mind, sootliing the perverse, casting light into the 
narrow ciiamber, or, most welcome task of all I extending a 
hand at the right moment to one uncertain of his way ? It is 
this spirit that makes the old man to be revered as a Nestor, 
rather than put aside like a worn-out garment. It is such a 
spirit that sometimes has given to the young child a ministry 
as of a parent in the house. 

But, if cliarity begin at home, it must not end there ; and, 
while purifying tlio innermost circle, lot us not forget that it 
depends u|X)n the great circle, and that again on it ; that no 
home can bo healthful in which are not cherished seeds of ^ 
good for the world at large. Thy child, thy brother, are given 
to tlice only as an example of what is due from thee to all 
men. It is true that, if you, in anger, call your brother fool, 
no deeds of so-^salled philanthropy sliall save yon from the 
punishment ; fur your philanthropy must be from the love of 
excitement, not the love of man, or of goodness. But then 
you must visit the Gentiles also, and take time for knowing 
what aid the woman of Samaria may need. 

A noble Catholic writer, in the true sense as well as by 
name a Catholic, describes a tailor as giving a dinner on an 
occasion which had brought honor to his house, which, thoogh 
a humble, was not a poor house. In his glee, the tailor was 
boaftting a little of the favors and blessings of his lot, when 
suddenly a thought stung him. He stopped, and cutting away 
half the fowl that lay before him, sent it in a dish with the 
best knives, bread, and napkin, and a brotherly message that 
was better still, to a widow near, who must, he knew, bo 
sitting in sadness and poverty among her children. His little 
daughter was the messenger. If parents followed up tho 
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indulgences heaped upon their children at Thanksgiving dio« 
ners with simiUr mcAsages, there would not be danger thai 
children should think enjoyment of sensual pleasures the only 
occasion that demands Thanksgiving. 

And suppose, while the children were absent on tlieir 
errands of justice, as they could not fail to think them, if thoy 
compared the hovels they must viiit with their own comfort* 
able homes, their elders, touclied by a sense of right, sliould 
be led from discussion of tlie rivalries of trade or fashion to 
inquiry whether they could not impart of all tlmt was theirs, 
not merely one poor dinner once a year, but all their mental 
and material wealth for the beneflt of all men. If tliey do nol 
sell it all at once, as the ricli young man was bid to do as a 
test of his sincerity, they may 6nd some way in whicli it could 
be invested so as to show enough obedience to the law and 
the prophets to love our neigtibor as ourselves. 

And he who once gives himself to sucli tlioughts will find 
it is nut merely moral gain for which he shall return tluuiks 
anotlier year with the return of this day. In the prcMint 
complex btote of huiniui aflairs, you cannot be kind unless you 
are wise Tlioughts of amaranthine bloom will spring up lu 
the fields ploughed to give loud to suffering men. It wouldt 
indeed, seem to be a simple matter at first glance. ** IxivesI 
thou me ? " — ^ Feed my lambs." But now we have not only 
to find pasture, but to detect the lambs under tlie disguise of 
wolves, and restore them by a spell, like that the sliephcrd 
used, to their imturol form and whiteness. 

And for this present day appointed for Thanksgiving, we 
may say that if we know of »o nuuiy wrongs, woes, and emm 
in the world yet unredressed ; if in this nation recent dectsieos 
i have shown a want of mond discrimination in imfiortant sub- 
jects, that make us {muse and doubt wliether we can join ia 
the formal congratulations tliat we are still bodily alive, una** 
•ailed by the ruder modes of warfare, and enriched with tba 
fiUoeis of the land; yet, on the other side, we know of 
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not to loudly proclaimed why we shoald give ihanks. Aban« 
dantlj and humbly we must render tliem for the movemont, 
now sensible in the heart of tlie ciTilized world, although it 
has not pervaded the entire frame — for that movement of 
contrition and Ioto which forbids men of earnest thought to 
eat, drink, or be merry while other men are steeped in igno- 
rance, corruption, and woe ; which calls the king from his 
throne of gold, and the poet from his throne of mind, to lie 
with the beggar in the kennel, or raise him from it ; which 
says to the poet, ^ Tou must reform ratlier than create a 
world,** and to him of tlie gulden crown, " Tou cannot long 
remain a king unless you are also a man.** 

WhereTcr this impulse of social or political reform darts up 
its rill through the crusts of selfishness, scoflT and dread also 
arise, and hnng like a heavy mist above it. Bat the voice of 
the rill |>cnctmtes far enough for those who have ears to hear. 
And sometimes it is the case that ** those who came to scoff 
rrmniii to pmy." In two articles of reviews, one foreign and 
one domestic, wliicli have come under our eye within the last 
fortnight, the writers who began by jeering at the visionaries, 
seemed, as they wrote, to be touclied by a sense that without a 
high and pure faith none can have the only true vision of the 
intention of God as to the destiny of man. 

We recognized as a happy omen that there is cause for 
thanksgiving, and that our people may be better than they seem, 
the recent meeting to organize an association for the benefit of ^ 
prijioners. We are not, then, wholly Pharisees. We shall not 
ask the blessing of this day in the mood of, ** Lord, I thank 
thee that I, and my son, and my brother, are not as other 
men arc, — not as those publicans imprisoned there," while 
the still small voice cannot make us hear its evidence that, 
bnt for inptniction, example, and the " preventing God," every 
sin that can be named might riot in our heartji. The prisoner, 
too, mny become a man. Neitlier his open nor our secret 
fault must utterly dismay us. We will treat him at if he had 
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a 8ouL We will noi dare to hunt him into a beasi of prej, or 
trample him into a serpent We will give liim come cnimba 
from the table which grace from above and parental love be- 
low have spread for us, and perhaps he will recover from 
these ghastly ulcers that deform him now. 

We were much pleased with the Bpirit of tlie meeting for 
tlie benefit of prisoners, to which we Imve just alluded. Il 
was simple, butiiuess-like, in a serious, aiTcctionate temper. 
The speakers did not moke phrases or compliments -f^did noi 
slur over the truth. The audience sliowcd a ready vibratioQ 
to the touch of just and tender feeling. The time was evi« 
denily ripe for this movement. 'We doubt not that many now 
darkened souls will give thanks for the ray of light that will 
have been let in by this time next year. It is but a grain of 
mustard seed, but the promised tree will grow swiflly if tended 
in a pure spirit ; and the influence of good measures in any 
one place will be immediate in this province, as has been the 
case with every attempt in belialf of anotlier sorrowhig classy 
the insane. 

AVliilu reading a notice of a successful attempt to ha^-e 
musical |>erformances carried through in concert by the insane 
at Rouen, we were forcibly reminded of a similar |ierformanc« 
we heard n few weeks ago at Sing Sing, llieru the female 
prisoners joined in singing a hymn, or rather clioral, which 
describes the last thoughts of a spirit about to be enfVanchised 
from the body ; each stanxa of which ends with tlie wonts, 
^ All is well ;" and they sang it — those suffering, degraded 
children of society — with as gentle and resigned an exprva- 
sion as if they were sure of going to sleep in the armii of a 
pure mother. The good spirit that dwelt in the music maile 
them its own. And sliall not the good spirit of religious syoi* 
pathy make them its own al:K>, and more permanently ? We 
shall see. Should the moroUy insane, by wise and gentle carei 
be won back to health, as the wretched t>edhimites have beeoi 
will not the angeb themselves give thanka? And will aDy 
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man dare take the risk of opposing plans that afibrd eren a 
chance of stich a result ? 

Apart also from good that is public and manj-voioed, does 
not each of us know, in private experience, much to be tluink- 
ful for ? Not only the innocent and dailj pleasures that we 
have prised according to our wisdom : of the sun and starry 
skies, the fields of green, or snow scarcely less beautiful, the 
loof eaten with an appetite, the glow of labor, the gentle signs 
of common nffection ; but have not some, have not many of 
us, cnuAC to be thankful for enfranchisement from error or 
infatuation ; a growth in knowledge of outward things, and 
instruction within the soul from a higher source. Have we 
not acfiuircd a sense of more refined enjoyments ; clear con- 
victions ; sometimes a serenity in which, as in the first days 
of June, all things grow, and the blossom gives place to fruit? 
Have we not been weaned from what was unfit for us, or un- 
worthy our care ? and have not those ties been drawn more 
elose, and are not tliose objects seen more distinctly, which 
sliall forever be worthy the purest desires of our souls? 
Have we learned to do any thing, the humblest, in the service 
and by the spirit of the power which meaneth all things well ? 
If so, we may give thanks, and, perhaps, venture to offer our 
solicitations in behalf of those as yet less favored by circum- 
stanoes. When even a few shall dare do so with the whole 
heart — for only a pure heart can ** avail much " in such 
prayers — then all shall soon be welL 
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Our feativalfl come rather too near together, tinfe we have 
■o few of them ; thaoksgiving, Christmas, new yearns daj,-~ 
and then none again till July. We know not but these fbar, 
with the addition of *' a day set apart for fiisting and prajer,* 
might answer the purposes of rest and edification, as well as 
a calendar full of saints' dajs, if they were ohserved in a beU 
ter spirit. But thanksgiving is devoted to good diunen; 
Christmas and new year's days, to making presents and coai- 
plimcnts ; fust day, to playing at cricket and other ganses s 
and the fourth of July, to boasting of the fiast, rather thaa 
to plans how to deserve its benefits and secure it« fniits. 

We value means of marking time by appointed daysy be* 
cause man, on one side of his nature so ardent and a!«|Mriiig^ 
is on the other so slip|»ery and indolent a being, that he nocda 
incessant admonitions to redeem the time. Time flows on 
steadily, whether he regards it or not; yet unless As kmp 
UtMy there is no music in that flow. The sands drop with 
inevitable rtpeed, yet each waits kmg enough to reeeiv6| if il 
be rvady, the intellectual touch that should turn it to a sand 
of goKl. 

Time, says the Grecian fable, is the parent of Power t 
Power is the father of Genius and Wimloro ; Time, tlien, is 
gniiidfuther of the noblest of the human fiunily, ami we masi 
reM|N*ct the aged bire whom we see on the frontispiece of the 
almanacs, and believe his scythe was meant to mow down 
harvests* ri|M;ned for an immortal use. 

Yet the best provision made by the mind of socieljt al 
large, for these admonitionsi soon loaes ila ellloacy, aod vt* 
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quires thai individual earnestness, indiTidual pietj, should 
contintmllj reanimate tlie most beautiful form. The world 
!uis never seen arrangements which might more naturally 
offer good suggestions, than those of the church of Uomc. 
The founders of that cliurdi stood very near a history, radi- 
ant at every |»age with divine light. All their rites and cer- 
emonial dayA illustrate facts of a universal hiterest. ])ut the 
life with which piety, first, and aAerwards the genius of great 
artists, invested tliese symbols, waned at last, except to a 
tlioughtful few. Roverenco was forgotten in the multitude 
of genuflections ; the rosary became a string of bends, rather 
than a series of religious meditations, and *' tlie glorious com- 
pany of saints and martyrs ** were not so much regarded as 
the teachers of heavenly truth, as intercessors to obtain for 
their votaries the temporal gif\s they craved. 

Yet we regret that some of these symbols had not been 
more reverenced by Protestants, as the possible occasion of 
good thoughts. And among others we regret that tlio day set 
apart to commemorate the birth of Jesus should have been 
stripped, even by those who observe it, of many impressive 
and touching accessories. 

If ever there was an occasion on which the arts could 
become all but omnipotent in the service of a holy thought, 
it is this of the birth of the child Jesus. In the |Mdmy days 
of the Catholic religion, they may be said to have wrought 
miracles in its behalf; and, in our colder time, when we 
rather reflect that light from a diflferent point of view, than V/ 
transport ourselves into it, — who, that has an eye and ear 
faithful to the soul, is not conscious of inexhaustible benefits 
from some of the works by which sublime geniuses have ex- 
pressed their ideas in the adorations of the Magi and tlie 
Sliephcrds, in the Virgin with the infant Jesus, or that work 
which expresses what Christendom at large has not even 
begun to realise, — tliat work which makes us conscious, as 
we listen, why thf» toul of man was thought worthy and able 
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to upbear a cross of such dreadful weigbi — the Messiah of 
IlandeL 

Christmas would seem to be the daj peculiarlj- sacred to 
children, and sometliing of tliis feeling here shows itself 
among us, though rather from German influence thao of 
native growth. Tlie evergreen tree is often reared for the 
diildrcn on Christmas evening, and its branches cluster with 
little tolccns tluU may, at least, give them a sense that the 
world is rich, and that tliere are some in it who care to 
bless them. It is a charming sight to see their glitteriiig 
eyes, and well worth much trouble in prefMuring the Chrisl- 
mas tree. 

Yet, on this occasion as on all others, we could wish to 
see pleasure offered them in a form less selfish than it is. 
When sliall wo read of banquets prepared for the halt, the 
hunr, and the blind, on the day that is said to have broughl 
their Friend into the world ? When will the children be taught 
to iu)k all the cold and ragged little ones, whom they have seen 
during the day wistfully gating at the displays in the sho|>* 
win<low8, to sliare the joys of Christmas eve ? 

We borrow the Chriotmas tree from Germany. Would 
that we might but borrow with it tluU feeling whicli |iervadus 
all their stories about the influence of the Christ diild ; and 
has, I doubt not, — fur tlie spirit of literature is always, thoogh 
refined, the essence of |K>pular life, — pervaded the ooodiioi of 
children there 1 

We will mention two of these as happily expressive of dif* 
ferent sides of the desirable character. One is a legend of the 
Saint Hermann Joseph. The legend runs, thai tliis saint, 
when a little boy, |)assed daily by a niche where was an 
image of tlie Virgin and Child, and delighted there to pay hu 
devuiions. His heart was so drawn towards the hc^y ehiki, 
tliot, one daj, having received what seemed to him a gift 
truly precious, — to wit, a beautiful red and yellow apple, -^ 
he ventured to offer it, with his prayer. To his onspeakaUo 
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delight, tlic child pat forth its hand and took the apple. 
After that day, never was a gifl bestowed upon the little 
llerniann that was not carried to the same place. Uo needed 
nothing for himself, but dedicated all his childish goods to 
the ahfir. 

After a while, grief comes. His father, who was a poor 
man, finds it necessary to take him from school and bind him 
to a trade. He communicates his woes to his friends of the 
niche, and the Virgin comforts him, like a mother, and be- 
stows on him money, by means of which he rises, (not to ride 
in a gilt coach like Lord Mayor Whittington,) but to be a 
learned and tender shepherd of men* 

Another still more touching story is that of the holy 
Rupert Rupert was the only child of a princely house, 
and had something to give besides apples. But his gen- 
erosity and human Iotc were such, that, as a child, he coidd 
iN*%*er see |ioor cliildren suffering without despoiling him^^lf 
of all \w Imd with him in their behalf. His mother was, at 
flrf«t, di^plcn^cfl at this; hut when he replied, **They are thy 
children too," her reproofs yielded to tears. 

One time, wh(*n he had given away hi:^ coat to a poor child, 
he got wrnried and belated on his homeward way. He lay 
down a while, and fell asleep. Then he dreamed that he was 
on a river sliore^ and saw a mild and nnhle old man bathing 
many children. After he Imd plungo«l them into the water, 
he would place tliem on a beautiful island, where they looked 
white and glorious as little angels. Rupert was seized with 
filrong desire to join them, and beg<;ed the old man to bathe 
him, nl«>o, in tlie Mream. Rut he was answered, ''It is not 
yet time.** Just then a rainbow spanned the island, and on 
its nrrh was enthroned the child Jesus, dressed in a coat that 
Rupert knew to be his own. And the child said to the 
others, ** See this coat; it is one my brother Rupert has just 
■ent to me. Tie tins given us many gifla from his love ; shall 
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we not ask him to join us here ? " And thej shooted m mufli- 
cal ** yes ; " and the cliild started from his dream. But ha 
had hun too long on the damp bank of the river, without hk 
eoat A cold and fever soon sent him to join the band of his 
brothers in their home. 

These are legends, superstitions, will jou saj ? Dut, in 
casting aside tlie shell, have we retained the kernel ? llie 
image of the child Jesus is not seen in the open street ; doea 
his spirit find other means to express itself there ? ' Proles 
tantism did not mean, we suppose, to deaden the spirit in ex- 
cluding the form ? 

The thought of Jesus, as a child, has great weight with 
children who have learned to think of him at alL In think- 
ing of him, they form an image of all that the morning of m 
pure and fervent life should be and bring. In former daja I 
knew a boj artist, whose genius, at that time, showed liigh 
promise. He was not more tlum fourteen yean old ; a slight, 
pale boy, with a beaming eye. The hopes and sympathy of 
friends, gained by his talent, had furnished him with a studio 
and orders fur some pictures. lie luid picked up from the 
streets a lioy still younger and poorer tlmn himself^ to take 
cure of the room and prejmre his colors ; and tlie two beja 
were as content in their relation as Michael Angeb with liii 
Urbiiio. If you went there you found exposed to view roan/ 
pretty pictures : a Girl with a Dove, tlio Guitar PlaycTt 
and such subjects as are commonly supposed to interest at liis 
age. But, hid in a comer, and never shown, unlets to the 
iM'ggar |»age, or some most confidential friend, was tlie real 
object of his love and pride, the blowly growing work of 
secret hours. The subject of this picture was Christ teaching 
the ductors. And in those doctors he liad expressed all be 
liad already observed of the pedantry and shallow conceit of 
tliose in whom mature years have not unfolded the sonls 
and in the chikl, all he felt tliat early youth should be and 
seek, though, ahu I his own feet failed him on the diflfenk 
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rotd. This one record of the joath of Jeeas had, at lessli 
been much to his mind. 

In enrlier days, the little saints thoaghi thej best imitated 
the Emanuel bj giving apples and coats ; but we know not 
why, in our age, that esteems itself so enlightened, thej 
should not become also the givers of spiritual gills. We see 
in them, continually, impulses that only require a good direc- 
tion to eflfect infinite good. See the little girls at work for 
foreign missions ; that is not useless. Thej devote the time 
to a purpose tluit is not selfidh ; the horizon of tlieir thoughts 
is extended. But tlicj are perfectly cnpabic of becoming 
home missionaries as well. The principle of stewardship 
would make tliem so. 

1 have seen a little girl of thirteen, — who had much service, 
too, to perform, for a hard-working mother, — in the midst of a 
circle of poor cliildren whom she gathered daily to a morning 
school She took them from the door-steps and the ditches ; 
she washed their hands and faces ; she taught tliem to read and 
to sew ; and she told them stories tliat had delighted her own 
infancy. In her face, though in feature and complexion plain, 
wa4 something, already, of a Madonna sweetness, and it had 
no way ecli|>sed the gayety of childhood. 

I have seen a boy scarce older, brought up for some time 
with the sons of laborers, wlio, so soon as he found himself 
possessed of superior advantages, thought not of surpassing 
others, but of excelling, and then imparting — and he was 
able to do it. If the other boys had less leisure, and could 
pay for less instruction, they did not sufler for it. He could 
not be Imppy unless tliey ahK> could enjoy Milton, and pass 
from nature to natural philosophy. He performed, though in 
a childish way, and in no Grecian garb, the part of Apollo 
amid the herdsmen of Admetus. 

The cause of education would be indefinitely furthered, if, 
in addition to formal means, there were but this principle 
awakened in the hearts of the young, thai what they have 
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Uiej must bestow. All are not natural instructors, but a large 
pro|K>rtion are ; and tbose wlio do possess sucb a talent are 
tbe best possible teacbers to tbose a little younger tliao tbcin* 
selves. Many bave more patience witb tbe dilliculties tliey 
bave lately left beliind, and enjoy tbeir |>ower of assisting 
more tban tbose farther removed in age and knowledge do. 

Tbcn tbe intercourse may be far mure congenial and profile 
able tban wbere tbe teacber receives for bire all sorts of pupils 
as they are sent bim by tbeir guardians. Here be nK*d only 
dioose tbose wlio liave a predisposition for wluit bo is best able 
to teacli. And, as I would bave tbe so-called higher inslruc* 
tion as much diffused in this way as the lower, there would be 
a chance of awakening all the power that now lies latent. 

If a girl, for instance, who lias only a passable talent for 
music, but who, from the advantage of social position, haa 
been able to gain thorough instruction, felt it her duty to 
teach whomsoever she knew tlmt liad sucb a talent, without 
money to cultivate it, the good is obvious. 

Those who are teaming receive an immediate benefit by 
an effort to rearrange and interpret what they learn ; so the 
use of this justice would be twofold. 

Some efforts are matle liere and there ; nay, sometimes there 
are those wlio can say they liave returned usury for every gill 
of fate. And, would others make the same experiments, they 
might find Utopia not so fur off as the children of this world, 
wise in securing their own selfish ease, would persuade us il 
must always be. 

We have hinted what sort of Christmas box wo woidd wish 
for tlie children. It would be one full, as tliat of tlio child 
Christ must be, of the pieces of silver tluU were lost and are 
found. Uut Christmas, with its peculiar associatioiis, has deep 
Interest for men, and women too, no less. It has so in their 
mutual rektions. At the time thus celebrated, a pure woman 
saw in her ditld what tbe Son of man shouhl be as a cbihl of 
God. She anticipated for him a life of gloiy to God, paaoe 
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and good will to man. In every joang mother's heart, who 
has any purity of heart, the same feelings arise Bui most 
of these mothers let them go without obeying their insimo- 
tions. If they did not, we should see other children — other 
men than now throng our streets. The boy could not inva- 
riably disappoint the mother, the man the wife, who steadily 
demanded of him such a career. 

And man looks upon woman, in this relation, always as he 
should. Does he see in her a holy mother worthy to guard 
the infancy of an immortal soul ? Then she assumes in his 
eyes tliose traits which the Romish church loved to revere in 
llary. Frivolity, base appetite, contempt are exorcised ; and 
man and woman appear again in unprofaned connection, as 
brother and sister, the children and the servants of the one 
Divine Love, and pilgrims to a common aim. 

Were all this right in the private sphere, the public would 
ioon right itself also, and the nations of Christendom might 
join in a celebration, such as ''kings and prophets waited 
for,** and so many martyrs died to achieve, of Christ-Mass. 

22 • 




MARIANA.* 

AiioNO thofto wliom I met in a recent visit at Qiicago was 
Mrs. Z., the aunt of an old icIioolniatCy to whom I iin|Miliontly 
hastened, to demand news of Mariana. The answer start kti 
me. Mariana, so full of {tfe, was dead. Tliat form, the mort 
rich in energy and coloring of any I had ever seen, liad faded 
from the earth. The circle of youthful associations liad giveo 
way in the part that seemed the strongest. What I now 
learned of the story of this life, and wliat was by myself ro- 
mombercd, may bo bound together in thU sliglit sketch. 

At tlie boarding school to which I was too early sent, a fond, 
a proud, and timid child, I saw among the ranks of the gay 
and graceful, bright or earnest girU, only one wlio interustc'd 
my fancy or touched my young heart ; and this was Mariana. 
She was, on the father's side, of S|Mumh Creole blood, but luwl 
been sent to the Atlantic coast, to receive a school educatioo 
under the care of her aunt, BIrs. Z. 

This Uidy had kept her mostly at home with liencif, and 
Mariana had gone from her hou^e to a tlay scliool ; but tlia 
aunt being absent for a time in Europe, she had now been 
unfortunately committed for some time to the mercies of a 
boarding :)chool. 

A btnuigc bini she proved there — a lonely one, tluit could 
not moke fur itself a summer. At flrat, her schoolmates were 
captivatct^ with her ways, her love of wild dances and sudden 

[• It U wcU knovB that in this sketch mj titter gives sb sceouat ot aa 

Incident in the history of her own school-girl life. 1 noed scsrceljr snjr that 

only so (hr as this incident is ooacamed is the story ot Mariana in aay 

ssMO aatoUotraphleaL — Bd.] 

(SM) 
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tong, her freaks of passion and of wit She was alwajs new, 
always surprising, and, for a time, charming. 

But, aAer a while, (hcj tired of her. She could never be 
depended on to join in their pkins, jet she expected them to 
follow out hers with their whole strength. She was yerj lov- 
ing, even infatuated in her own affections, and exacted from 
those who Imd professed any love for her, the devotion she 
was willing to bestow. 

Yet there was a vein of haughty caprice in her character ; 
a love of solitude, which made her at times wish to retire 
entirely ; and nt these times she would expect to be thoroughly 
understood, and let alone, yet to be welcomed back when she 
returned. She did not thwart others in their humors, but she 
never doubted of great indulgence from them. 

Some singular ways she had, which, when new, charmed, 
but, afU^r acquaintance, displeased her companions. She had 
by nnture the same habit and power of excitement that is 
dcscribc<l in the spinning dervishes of the E^t. Like them, 
she would spin until all around her were giddy, while her own 
brain, instcml of being disturbed, was excited to great action. 
Pausing, she would declaim verse of others or her own ; perform 
many paKs, with strange catch-words and burdens tlwt seemed 
to act with mystical power on her own fancy, sometimes stimu- 
lating her to convulse the hearer with laughter, sometimes to 
melt him to tcnrs. When her power began to languish, she 
would np\f\ again till fired to recommence her singular drama, 
into whi(;h she wove figures from the scenes of her earlier 
childhood, her companions, and the dignitaries she sometimes 
saw, with fantasies unknown to life, unknown to heaveo or 
earth. 

Tliis excitement, as may be supposed, was not good for her. 
It oncnojtt cnme on in the evening, and spoiled her sleep. She 
would wake in the night, and cheat her restlessness by Inven- 
tions that teased, while they sometimes diverted her oom- 
panions. 
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She was also a sleep-walker ; and thb one trait of her case 
did somewhat alarm her guardians, who, otherwise, showed 
the same profound stupidity, as to tliis peculiar being, usual in 
the oTerseers of the young, lliey consulted a physician, wlao 
said she would outgrow it, and prescribed a milk diet. 

Meantime, the fever of this ardent and too early stimulated 
nature was constantly increased by the restraints and narrow 
routine of the boarding school. She was always devising 
means to break in upon it She had a taste, whidi would 
have seemed ludicrous to her mates, if they had not felt some 
awe of her, from a touch of genius and power, that never left 
her, for costume and fancy dresses ; always some sash twisted 
about her, some drapery, something odd in the arrangement 
of her hair and dress ; so that the methodical preceptress dared 
not let her go out without a careful scrutiny and remodelling^ 
whose sol>€rizing effects generally disappeared the moment 
she was in the free air. 

At last, a vent for her was found in private theatricals. 
Play followed play, and in these and tlie rehearsals she found 
entertainment congenial with her. The principal parts, as a 
matter of course, fell to her lot ; most of the good suggestions 
and arrangements came from her, and for a time she ruled 
masterly and shone triumphant 

During these performances the girls had heightened their 
natural bloom with artiAcial red ; this was delightAil to them 
— it was something so out of the way. But ^farifim^ after 
the plays were over, kept her carmine saucer on the dressing 
table, and put on her blubhes regulariy as the morning. 

When sured and jeered at, she at first said she did it 
because she thought it made licr look prettier ; but, after a 
while, she become quite petulant about it — would make no 
reply to any joke, but merely kept on doing it 

This irritated the girU, as all eccentricity does the world in 
general, more tlian vice or malignity. They talked it over 
among themselves, till they got wrought up to a dedr* of 
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panbbing, once for all, this sometimes amosing, but so often 
ph>Toking nonconformist 

Having obtained the leave of the mistress, they laid, with 
great glee, a plan one evening, which was to be carried into 
execution next day at dinner. 

Among Mariana's irregularities was a great aversion to 
the meal-time ceremonial. So long, so tiresome she found it, 
to bo seated at a certain moment, to wait while each one was 
served at so large a table, and one where there was scarcely 
any conversation ; from day to day it became more heavy to 
ber to sit there, or go there at all. Oflcn as possible she 
excused herself on the ever-convenient plea of headache, and 
was hardly ever ready when the dinner bell rang. 

Tonlay it found her on the balcony, lost in gazing on tlie 
beautiful prosi>cct. I have heard her say, adcrwards, she had 
rarely in her life been so happy — and she was one with 
whom happiness was a still rapture. It was one of the roost 
blessed summer days; the shadows of great white clouds 
empurpled the distant hills for a few moments only to leave 
tliem more p;oldcn ; the tall grass of the wide fields waved in 
the softest breeze. Pure blue were the heavens, and the same 
hoe of pure contentment was in the heart of Mariana. 

Suddenly on her bright mood jarred the dinner belL At 
first rose her usual thought, I will not, cannot go ; and then 
the must, which daily life can always enforce, even upon the 
batterfiies and birds, came, and she walked reluctantly to her 
room. She merely changed her dress, and never thought of 
adding the artificial rose to her cheek. 

When she took her seat in the dining hall, and was asked 
if she would be helped, raising her eyes, she saw the person 
who asked her was deeply rouged, with a bright, glaring spot« 
perfectly round, in either check. She looked at the next — the 
same apparition ! She then slowly passed her eyes down the 
whole line, and saw the same, with a suppressed smile 
diatorting every countenance. Catching the design at oooe^ 
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sho deliberatelj looked along her own tide of the table, at 
ever/ sclioolmate in turn ; every one had joined in the trick. 
The toachcrt strove to be grave, but she saw thej et^fojed the 
joke. The servanU could not suppress a titter. 

When Warren Hastings stood at the bar of Westminiler 
Hall ; when the Methodist preacher walked through a line 
of men, each of whom greeted him with a brickbat or a roCf- 
teu egg, — they had some preparation for the crisis, and il 
might not be very difficult to meet it with an impasiive brow. 
Our little girl was quite unprepared to find herself in the 
midst of a world which despised her, and triumplied in her 
disgrace. 

She hud ruled like a queen in the midst of her eompaiH 
ions; she had shed her animation through their lives, and 
loaded them with prodigal favors, nor once suspected that a 
|)owerful favorite might not be loved. Now, she felt that she 
had been but a dangerous playtliing in the hands of tboaa 
wliose hearts she never had doubted. 

Yet the occasion found her equal to it ; for Mariana had 
tlie kind of spirit, which, in a better cause, had made the 
Roman matron truly say of her death wound, " It is not pain- 
ful, Puutus." She did not blench — she did not cliaiigc ooun- 
tcnancti. She swallowed her dinner with apparent compuaure. 
She made remarks to those near her as if she had no eyes. 

The wrath of the foe of course rose highcTy and the mo- 
ment tliey were freed from the restraints of the dining rooiBi 
tliey all ran off, gayly calling, and sarcastically laughing, with 
backward glanccti, at Mariana, left alone. 

She went alone to her room, locked the door, and threw 
herbelf on the floor in strong convulsions, llieae had aoaie- 
times threatened her life, as a child, but of later years she had 
outgrown them. School hours came, and she was not there. 
A little girl, sent to her door, could get no answer. Tha 
teachers became ahirmed, and broke it open. Bitter waa 
their puniiftnoft and that of her iTi>iT^pfl'^itiu^f at the ittila ia 
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which they found hor. For some hours terrible aoxieij wm 
fell ; but at last, Nature, exhausted, relieved herself bj a deep 
•lumber. 

From this Mariana rose an altered being. She made no 
reply to the exprcmions of sorrow from her oompanionsy none 
to tlie grave and kind, but undisceniing comments of her 
teacher. She did not name the source of her anguish, and 
its |M>isoncd dart sunk deeply in. It was this thought which 
stung her so. — " What, not one, not a single one, in the hour 
of trial, to take my part 1 not one who refused to take part 
against rae 1 " Past words of lore, and caresses little heeded 
at the time, rose to her memory, and gave fuel to her distem- 
pered tlioughts. Beyond the sense of universal perfidy, of 
burning resentment, she could not get And Mariana, bom 
for love, now hated all the world. 

The change, however, which these feelings made in her 
conduct and appearance bore no such oonstmction to the care- 
less observer. Her gay freaks were quite gone, her wildness, 
her invention. Iler dress was uniform, her manner much 
siib«lucd. Her chief interest seemed now to lie in her studies 
and in mu:<ic Her companions she never sought; but they, 
partly from uneasy, remorseful feelings, partly that they really 
liked her much better now that she did not oppress and pus- 
sle them, sought her continually. And here the bladi shadow 
oorocs upon her life — the only stain upon the history of 
Mariana. 

Tliey talked to her as girls, having few topics, naturally 
do of one anotlicr. And the demon rose within her, and 
spontaneously, without design, generally withoat words of 
positive falsehood, site became a genius of discord among 
them. %Slic fanne<l those flames of envy and jealousy which 
a wiM», true wonl from a third person will ofien quench for- 
ever ; by a glance, or a seemingly light reply, she planted the 
seeds of dissension, till there was scarce a peaceful affection 
or sincere intimacy in the circle where she lived, and could 
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Dot but rule, for she was ono whose nature was to that of the 
others as fire to ckj. 

It was at this time tliat I came to the scliool, aiid first saw 
Mariana. He she cliarmed at once, for I was a sentimental 
child, who, in mj early ill health, had been Indulged \b read* 
ing novels till I had no eyes for the common greens and 
browns of life. The heroine of one of these, ** the HandiiV 
Bride," I immediately saw in Mariana. Surely the llandit's 
Bride had just such hair, and sucli strange, lively ways, aiid 
such a sudden flash of the eye. The Bandit's Bride, too, 
was bom to be ^ misunderstood " by all but her lover. Boi 
Mariana, I was determined, should be more fortunate ; lor, 
until her lover appeared, 1 myself would be the wise and 
delicate being who could understand her. 

It was not, however, easy to approach her for this purpose. 
Did I offer to run and fetch her handkerchief, she was 
obliged to go to her room, and would rather do it herself. Sbo 
did not like to liavc people turn over for lier the leaves of the 
music book as slic played. Did I approach my stool to tier 
feet, she moved away, as if to give me room, llie bunch of 
wild flowers which I timidly laid beside Iter plate was left 
there. 

After some weeks my desire to attract her notice really 
preyed upon me, and one day, meeting her alone in the entry, 
I fell u|Kin my knees, and kissing her hand, criotl, **0 Mari- 
ana, do let mc love you, and try to love me a little.** But my 
idol snatched awuy her hand, ami, langliing more wiklly than 
tlie Handle's liride was ever described to have done, ran into 
her room. After that day lier manner to me was not only 
cold, but rcpuUive ; I felt myself scorned, and became very 
unliappy. 

Perhaps four months Imd passed thus, when, one after- 
noon, it became obvious tliat something more than common was 
brewing. Dismay and mystery were written in many 
of tlie older girls ; much whispering was' going on in 
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In the evening, nAer prajers, the principal bade as staj | 
am], in a grave, Mid voice, 9itmmoned forth Mariana to an- 
swer charges to be made agninst her. 

Mnrinnn cnme furwnnl, nnd leaned against the chimnej- 
piecc. Eight of the older girls came forward, and preferred 
against her charges — alas ! too well founded — of calumny and 
fal.<<r'hoo(l. 

'Mj heart sank within me, as one afler the other brought 
up their proof:*, and I saw they were too strong to be resisted. 
I coiild not bear the thought of this second dit^grace of my 
shining favorite. The first had been whispered to me, though 
the girU did not like to talk about it. I must confess, such is 
the rharm of strength to softer natures, that neither of these 
criiM^ could deprive Mnriana of hers in my eyes. 

At first, she defended herself with self-possession and elo* 
quence. But when she found she could no more resist the 
tnith, she suddenly threw herself down, dashing her head, 
with all her force, ngainst the iron hearth, on which a fire was 
burning, nnd was taken up senseless. 

Ttie afiright of those present was great. Now that they 
had perhaps killed her, they reflected it would have been as 
well if they had taken warning from the former occasion, and 
approached very carefully a nature so capable of any ex- 
treme. Af^er a while she revived, with a faint groan, amid 
the sobs of her companions. I was on my knees by the bed, 
and held her cold hand. One of tliose most aggrieved took it 
from mo to beg her pardon, and say it was impossible not to 
love her. She made no reply. 

Neither that night, nor for several days, could a word bo 
obtained from her, nor would she touch food ; but, when it 
was presente«l to her, or any one drew near for any cause, she 
merely tumc<l away her head, and gave no sign. The teacher 
saw thnt some terrible nervous afiTection had fallen upon her 
— tluit she grew more and more feverish. She knew not 
what to da 
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Meanwhile, m new revolution bod taken plnoe in tbe 
of tbe imsdionate but nobly-tempered cbilJ. All ibete month* 
nothing but tbe tense of injury bad rankled in ber heart. 
She bad gone on in one mood, doing what tbe dcnion 
prompted, without scruple and without fear. 

But at the moment of detection, tlie tide ebbed, and the 
bottom of her soul lay revealed to ber eye. How black, liow 
stained and sad 1 Strange, strange that she bad not seen be- 
fore tbe baseness and cruelty of finUcliood, tbe loveliness of 
truth. Now, amid tbe wreck, uprose the moral nature which 
never before had attained tbe ascendant. ** liui,** she thought, 
<* too late sin is revealed to me in all its deformity, and sin* 
defiled, I will not, cannot live. Tbe mainspring of life b 
broken.** 

And thu4 passed slowly by her hours in that bbidi despair 
of which only youth is capable. In older years men suffer 
more dull pain, as each sorrow that comes drops its leaden 
xveight iulo the pa^t, and, similar features of character brin^ 
ing iiimilur results, draws up tbe heavy burden buried in tliosa 
depths. Rut only youth has energy, with fixed, unwinking 
gaxe, to contemplate grief, to hold it in tbe arms and to the 
lieart, like a child which makes it wretdietl, yet b indubitably 
its own. 

Tbe lady wlio took charge of this sad child bad never 
well und<;rstoud her before, but luid always looked on licr with 
great tenth* riiesS. And now love seemed — wlien all around 
were in greatest distress, fearing to call in medical aiil, fearing 
to do witliout it — to teach her where tbe only balm was to 
be found tliat could luive healed this wounded spirit. 

One night she came in, bringing a calming drauglit. Mari- 
ana was sitting, as usual, her luiir loose, ber dress tbe sauM 
robe they bad put on her at first, ber eyt$ fixed vacantly upoo 
the whiied wall. To tbe proffers and entreaties of her nurso 
she made no rrply. 

The lady borst into lean, hot Mariana did not aaeai avis 
toubtanreit 
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The lady then said, ** O my child, do not despair ; do not 
think that one gn^at fault can mar a wliole life. Let me trust 
jou, let mo tell jou the grieHi of mj sad fife. I will tell to 
jou, Mariana, what I never expected to impart to any one.'' 

And so she told her tale : it was one of pain, of shame, 
borne, not for herself, but for one near and dear as herself. 
Mariana knew the lady — knew the pride and reserve of her 
nature. She had often admired to see how the cheek, lovely, 
bnt no longer young, mantled with the deepest blush of youth, 
and the blue eyes were cast down at any little emotion : she 
had understood the proud sensibility of the character. She 
fixed her eyes on those now raised to hers, bright with fast- 
falling tears. She heard the story to the end, and then, with- 
out saying a word, stretched out her hand for the cup. 

She returned to life, but it was as one who luis passed 
through the valley of death. Tlie heaK of stone was quite 
broken in her, the fiery life fallen from fiame to coaL When 
her strength was a little restored, she had all her companions 
summoned, and said to tliem, ** I deserved to die, but a gener- 
ous trust has called me back to life. I will be worthy of it, 
nor ever betray the truth, or resent injury more. Can you 
forgive the past?" 

And they not only forgave, but, with love and earnest tears, 
dasped in their arms the returning sister. Tliey vied witli 
one another in ofllces of humble love to the humbled one ; 
and let it be recorded as an instance of the pure honor of 
which yOung hearts are capable, that these facts, known to 
forty person)*, never, so far as I know, transpired beyond those 
walls. 

It was not long aHer this that Mariana was summoned 
home. She went thither a wonderfully instructed l)eing, 
tliough in ways that tliose who had sent her forth to learn 
little dreamed of. 

Never was forgotten tlie vow of the returning prodigal. 
Mariana oookl not resent, oonld not play false. The terrible 
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crisis which she so earlj passed through probably prerented 
the world from hvoriiig much of her. A wild fire was lamed 
in that hour of penituiico at the boarding school such as hat 
oftentimes wrapped court and camp in its destructive glow. 

But great wei-e the perils slie had jet to undergo, for she 
was one of those barks which easilj get bejond soundings, 
and ride not lightly on the plunging billow. 

Iler return to her native climate seconded the effects of in- 
ward revolutions. The cool airs of the north liad exas|>cralcd 
nerves too susceptible for their tension, Tliose of the south 
restored her to a more soil and indolent slate. Energy gave 
place to feehng — turbulence to intensity of character. 

At tliis time, love was the natural guest ; and he came to 
her under a form tliat might have deluded one less ready for 
delusion. 

Sylvain was a person well proportioned to her lot in years, 
family, and fortune. His persomil beauty was not great, but 
of a noble d^cription. l{e|)oec marked his slow gesture, and 
the steady guxe of his large brown eye ; but it was a re|io?e 
tlmt would give way to a bhixe of energy, when the occu*ioa 
called. In his stature, expression, and heavy coloring, lia 
might not unfitly be represented by the great magnolias thai 
inliabit the forests of that climate. His voice, like every 
thing about him, was rich and soft, rather tlmn swcci or 
delicate. 

Mariana no sooner knew him than she loved ; and her love, 
lovely as she was, soon excited his. Hut O, it is a curse to 
woman to love fir^t, or mo!»t ! In so doing she reverses tlie 
natural relations ; and her heart can never, never be satisfied 
with what ensues. 

Mariana luved first, and loved most, for she had moe^t force 
and variety to love with. Sylvnin seeme<l, at first, to take 
her to himself, as the deep southern night might somo fair 
Atar ; but it proved not so. 

Mariana was a Tery intellectual being, and she needed 
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patiiomliip. This ebe could onlj hnre with Sjimin, in the 
pnth^ of ptiMion and nction. Thoughts he had none, and 
little delicacy of sentiment The gifls she loved to prepare 
of such for liitn he took with a sweet but indolent smile ; he 
held them lightly, and soon they fell from his grasp. He 
loved to have her near him, to feel the glow and frag^rance of 
her nature, but cared not to explore the little secret paths 
whence that fmgrance was collected. 

Blariana knew not this for a long time. Loving so much, 
she imagined all the rest ; and, where she felt a blank, always 
hoped that further communion would fill it up. When she 
found this could never be, — that there was absolutely a 
whole province of her being to which nothing in his answered, 
— she was loo deeply in love to leave him. Often, after passing 
hours together beneath the soutliem moon, when, amid the 
sweet intoxication of mutual love, she still felt the desolation 
of solitude, and n repression of her finer powers, site had 
asked herself, Can I give him up? But the heart always 
passionately answered, No 1 I may be wretched with him, bat 
I cannot live without him. 

And the last miserable feeling of these conflicts was, tlmt 
if the lover — soon to be the bosom friend — could havo 
dreamed of these conflicts, he would have laughed, or else 
been angry, even enough to give her up. 

All, weakness of the strong I of those strong only where 
strength is weakness ! Like others, she had the decisions of 
life to mdko before she had light by which to make them. 
Let none condemn her. Those who have not erred as fatally 
should thank the guardian angel who gave them more time to 
prepare for judgment, but blame no children who thought at 
arm's length to find the moon. Mariana, with a heart capa- 
ble of highest Eros, gave it to one who knew love only as a 
flower or plaything, and bound her heartstrings to one wlio 
parted his as lightly as the ripe fruit leaves the bough. The 
sequel could not fail. Blany console themselvei for Uie on* 

?3* 
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great mistake with their children, with the world. This was 
not possible to Mariana. A few moiillis of doine«tic life 
she still WAS almost happy. But S)ivaiii then grew tinnL 
lie wanted business and the world: of the»o she IumI no 
knowledge, for them no fucultics. He wanted in her llie 
head of his house; she to make her heart his liome. No 
compromise was possible between natures of sucli unequal 
poise, and which had met onl j oo one or two pointa. Through 
all its stages she 

"felt 

The agonizing sense 
Of seeing lore from passion melt 

Into indifference ; 
The fearful shame, that, daj bj daj. 

Bums onward, still to bum. 
To have thrown her precious heart awaj, 

And met this blade retura," 

till death at last closed the scene. Not that she died of one 
downright blow on the heart. That is not the waj such cases 
proceed. I cannot detail all the symptoms, for I was noC 
there to watch them, and aunt Z., who described them, was 
neither so faithful an observer or narrator as I have shown 
myself in the scliool-day passages ; but, generally, they wera 
as follows. 

Sylvain wanted to go into the world, or let it into his lioiisa. 
Mariaim consented ; but, with an unsatisAed lieart, and no 
lightness of character, she played her part ill there. The iurl 
of talent and facility she liad displayed in early days wer« 
not the least like what is called out in the social world by the 
desire to please and to »hine. Her excitement had been 
muse-like — that of the improvisalrice, whose kindling fiiucy 
seeks to create an atrooftphere round it, and makes the cliatn 
through which to set free its electric sparks. That had bean 
ft tame of wild and exuberant life. Afier her character 
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more tender and concentrated, strong affection or a pare 
enllin^iasm might still have called out beautiful talents in her. 
But in the first rhe was utterlj disappointed. The second 
wa^ not roused within her mind. She did not expand into 
Tarious life, and remained unequal ; sometimes too passive^ 
sometimes too ardent, and not sufficient Ijr occupied with 
what occupied those around her to come on the same level 
with them and embellish their hours. 

Thus she lo5t ground daily with her husband, wlio, com- 
paring her with the careless shining dames of society, wondered 
why he had found her so charming in solitude. 

At intervals, when they were h(i alone, Mariana wanted 
to open her heart, to tell the thoughts of her mind. She was 
so conscious of secret riches within herself, that sometimes it 
seemed, could she but reveal a glimpse of them to the eye of 
Sylvain, he would be attracted near her again, and take a 
path where they could walk hand in hand. Sylvain, in these 
intervals, wanted an indolent repose. His home was his 
castle. He wanted no scenes too exciting there. Light 
jousts and plnys were well enough, but no grave encounters. 
He liked to lounge, to sing, to read, to sleep. In fine, Sylvain 
became the kind but preoccupied husband, Mariana the 
solitary and wretched wife. He was off*, continually, with his 
male companions, on excursions or affairs of pleasure. At 
Itome Mariana found that neither her books nor music would 
console her. 

She was of too strong a nature to yield without a struggle 
to so dull a fiend as despair. She looked into other hearts, 
seeking whether she could there find such home as an orphan 
a«ylum may affbni. This she did rather because the chance 
came to her, and it seemed unfit not to seize the proffered 
plank, thnn in hope ; for she was not one to double her stakes 
but rather with Cassandra power to discern curly the sure 
course of the game. And Cassandra whispered that she was 
one of those 

** Whom mta lo?« aot, b«t jtt ngi«l \ ** 
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and 8o it proved. Just as in her childish dajt, thoagh in a 
dificrent form, it happened betwixt her and these companions. 
She could not be content to receive them quicllj, but was 
stimulated to throw herself too much into the tie, into the 
hour, till she filled it too full for them. Like Fortunio, wlio 
sought to do homage to his friends by building a fire of ciniM- 
mon, not knowing tliat its perfume would be too strong fur 
their endurance, so did llariana. What she wanted to tell 
thej did not wish to hear ; a little had pleased, so much over> 
powered, and tliej preferred the free air of the street, even, 
to the cinnamon perfume of her palace. 

However, this did not signify ; had they staid, it would noi 
have availed her. It was a nobler rood, a higher aim, she 
needed now ; this did not become clear to lier. 

She lost her appetite, she fell sick, had fever. Sylvain was 
alarmed, nursed her tenderly; she grew better. Then his 
care ceased ; he saw not the mind's disease, but left her to rise 
into health, and recover the tone of her spirits, as she might. 
More solitary than ever, she tried to raise herself; but she 
knew not yet enough. The weight laid upon her young life 
was a little too heavy for it. One long day she |iassed aloae^ 
and the thoughts and presages came loo thick for her tlrcngtlb 
She knew not what to do with tliem, relapsed into fever, and 
died. 

Notwithstanding this weakness, I must ever think of her aa 
a fine sample of womanlioo<l, bom to shed light and life oo 
some paliice home. Had she known more of God and the 
universe, she would not luive given way wliere so many have 
conquered. Uut peace be with her ; slie now, perhaps, Ims 
entered into a larger freedom, which is knowledge. With lier 
died a great interest in life to me. Since her I have never 
seen a Bandit*s Hride. She, indeed, turned out to be only a 
merchant's. Sylvuin is married again to a fair and laughing 
girl, who will not die, probably, till their marriage grows a 
''golden marriage." 
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Aant Z. had with her tome papers of Mariana's, which 
faintly ithadow forth tlie thoughts tliat engaged her in the Ust 
dnji. One of these seems to liave been written when some 
faint glenm had been thrown across the path onlj to make 
iu darkness more visible. It seems to have been suggested 
by rcmen)brance of the beautiful ballad, Helen of Kirconnd 
Lee^ which once she loved to recite, and in tones tliat would 
not have sent a chill to the heart from which it caroe« 

"Death 
Opens her sweet white arms, and whispeni, Peace ; 
Come, say thy sorrows in this bosom 1 This 
Will never close against thee, and my heart. 
Though cold, cannot be colder much than man's." 

DISArrOINTMENT. 

*I wish I were where Helen lies.** 

A lover in the times of old, 
Tlius vents his grief in lonely sighs. 

And hot tears from a bosom cold. 

But, mourner for thy martyred love, 

Couldst thou but know what hearts must feel, 

Where no sweet recollections move. 
Whose tears a desert fount reveal I 

W)ien " in thy arms bird Helen fell,* 
She died, sad man, she died for thee ; 

Nor could the films of death dispel 
Her loving eye*8 sweet radiancy. 

Thou weK beloved, and she had loved. 
Till deatli alone the whole could tell; 

Death every shade of doubt removed, 
And fteeped the star in its cold welL 
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On some fond breast the parting soul 
Relies — earth has no more U> give ; 

Who whollj loves has known the whole ; 
The whollj loved doth tnilj live. 

But some, sod outcasts from this prise. 
Do witlicr to a lonely grave ; 

All hearts their hidden love despise, 
And leave them to the whelming wave. 

Thej heart to heart have never pressed. 
Nor hand^ in holj pledge have given. 

By father's love were ne'er caressed, 
Nor in a mother's eye saw heaven. 

A flowerless and fruitless tree, 

A dricd-up stream, a mateless bird. 

They live, yet never living be. 
They die, their music all unheard. 

I wiah I were where Helen lies. 
For there I could not be alone ; 

But now, when this dull body dies. 
The spirit still will make its moan. 

Love pasised me by, nor touched my brow ; 

Life would not yield one perfect boon ; 
And all too late it calls me now — 

O, all tcx> late, and all too soon. 

If thou couKUt the dark riddle read 

Whifh leaves this durt within my breast, 

Then might 1 think thou lov'st indeed. 
Then were the whole to thee ooofeit. 
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Father, thej will not take me home ; 

To the poor child no heart is free ; 
In sleet and snow all night I roam ; 

Father, was this decreed by thee ? 

I will not try another door. 

To seek what I have never found ; 
Now, till the verj bst is o*er, 

Upon the earth lil wander round* 

I will not hear the treacherous call 

That bids me staj and rest a while» 
For I have found that, one and all, 

Tliej seek me for a prey and spoiL 

They are not had ; I know it well ; 

I know they know not what they dot 
They are the tools of the dread spell 

Which the lost lover must pursue. 

In temples sometimes she may rest, 

In lonely groves, away from men. 
There bend tlie head, by heats distressed, 

Nor be by blows awoke again. 

Nature is kind, and Ood is kind ; 
; And, if she had not had a heart. 
Only that great discerning mind, 
8he might have acted well her part 

But O this thirst, that nought can fill, 

Save those unfounden waters free I 
The angel of my life must still 

And soothe me in eternity I 
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It marks the defect in the position of woman timt one like 
lilariana should have found reason to write thus. To a roan 
of equal power, equal sincerity, no more 1 — many resources 
would Imve presented themselves. He would not Imve needed 
to seek, he would luive been called by life, and not perroilled 
to be quite wrecked through the affections only. Hut such 
women as ^furiana are oAen lost, unless they meet lowo 
man of suflicienlly great soul to prize them. 

Van Artevelde's Elena, though in her individual nature 
unlike my ^lariana, is like her in a mind who«e large im- 
pulses are disproportioned to the persons and occajiions slie 
meets, and which carry her beyond those reser^'cs which mark 
the appointed lot of woman. But, when she met Van Arte* 
Tcldc, he was too great not to revere her rare nature, without 
regard to the stains and errors of its past history; great 
enough to receive her entirely, and make a new life fur her; 
man enough to be a lover 1 But as such men come not so 
oAen as once an age, their presence should not be absolutely 
needed to sustain life. 




SUNDAY MEDITATIONS ON VARIOUS TEXT& 

MEDITATIOlf FlR«T. 

" And Jems, Mn wet in g, mU vato Umbb, Umw faith fai God."^ JIMI 
ZL22. 

O, DiRKCTioif roost difllcaU to follow 1 O, ooantel moti 
ini«:liij of import! Bemoteoos harmony to the parified foul I 
MjMcnoa*, confoanding as an incmnlalion to tlKH« jet grop* 
ing and (Mfi<;genng amid the oighl, the fo|^ the chaoa of their 
own tnvcnlionn ! 

Yc4s thtji b indeed the beginning and the end of all knowl* 
ed««- And Tirtae ; the waj and the goal ; the enigma and Ita 
solution. The tool cannot prove to henelf the mudanem of a 
Gfxl : Mie cannot prore her own immortalttj ; ihe cannol 
prore the beaotj isf Tirtoev f^r the delbrmitj of Ti^e s her owa 
oon^doosneM^ toe nrst giuuiM of tlMi beuelf caimoC ha #yMa* 
passed bj the reason, that i a fef i o r frevllj whieh flM IMij 
gaTc (or practkmL t emp or a l ^rytm^M mAj, Thifl e ow wu f a o wa 
new it dJTme ; it it part of tJi« l>e«Cj \ t kn m ^ thk ak»iM wa 
tjmpathsze with the iatpenthaftpK th«t i tt Sm 'tiUt, 0m a» l»r a ^ 
tkin^f* Were rotAoa eo aiai tt a rai^ mkk fhtt fiart ^ mtf 
intHWtaal Kl<% whai tlMiVi we 4i wM the Mm^ $4 imm, f 
The Ifaret awd b^idt of earth wml4 witMr h^tM^airh IIni ««« 
o( ovr inCelBfvFaee ; ilt erajpi pt4 yrMiywMi w^ii44 Im^ Im^ttflm4 
beCrire the angfac j lorrewC <if <MPr wili ; aM lU 4$Hm m^fuM *ywaik 
bie to 90^09 vnder tWe ire 'Z <ii«r ^44v»vf^ 

God wffled it «rherwMe ; wwr, nlbv 'Mf £«m« ^ W^ t$M 
with ilt liiMiaimi %mm0nm 4# a^HMa «#4 #}<ia«^ mm 

u mil 
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ever created, — why the soul was cased in this clogging, stifling 
integument, (which, while it conveys to the soul, in a round* 
ahout way, knowledge which she might obviously acquire 
much better without its aid, tempts constantly to vice and 
indolence, suggesting sordid wants, and hampering or hinder- 
ing thought,) — I pretend not to say. Let others toil to stiHe 
sad distrust a thousand ways. Let them satisfy themselves 
by reasonings on the nature of free agency ; let them imagine 
it was impossible men sliould be purified to angels, ekcept by 
resisting the temptations of guilt and crime; lei them be 
rtoionahijf content to feel that 

** Faith eonqn^n in no tt^ w«r ; 

By toil alone tbo priso it won ; 
Tbo grapo diaaolrca not in tko enp— 

Wioc Crom tbo crushing proao most ran ; 
And would a spirit hcsTcnward go, 
A heart must break in doath below." 

Why an omnipotent Deity should permit evil, either ■• 
necessary to produce good, or incident to laws framed for its 
production, must remain a mystery to me. True, w§ cannoi 
conceive how the world could have been ordered difi*erently, 
and because we, — beings half of clay ; beings bred aroi«l, and 
nurtured upon im|>erfcction and decay; beings who musl 
not only sleep and eat, but pass the greater part of their tem- 
poral day in procuring the means to do so, — because WB, 
creatures fO limited and blind, so weak of tliought and dull 
of hearing, caimot conceive how evil could liave been dis- 
pensed with, those among lu who are styled wise and ieanud 
have thought fit to assume that the Infinite, the OmnipoteoC, 
could not have found a way ! ^ Could not,** " evil musl be 
incident " — terms invented to express the tlioughls or deeds 
of the children of dust. Shall they be applied to the Omnipo- 
tent ? Is a confidence in the goodness of God more trying 
to faith, than the belief that a God exists, to whom these 
wofdii transeeodiiig our powers of eooeeptiooi apply 7 Q, w^ 
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nol **Ifav€ faiih in God I** Slrire to expand thj soul to 
the feeling of wifdom, of beautj, of goodness ; live, and act 
as if these were the necessary elements of things ; ** live for 
thy faith, nnd thou shall behold it living.** In another world 
God will repny thy trust, and ^ reveal to thee the first 
cnu!(cs of things which Lieibnilz could not,** as the queen of 
Prussia said, when she was dying. Socrates has declared that 
the belief in the soul's immortality is so deli;:htful, so elevat* 
ing, so purifying, that even were it not the truth, *^ we should 
dnily strive to enchant ourselves with it.** And thus with 
foilh in wisdom nnd goodness, — that is to say, in God, — the 
earthqunke-defying, rock -foundation of our hopes is laid ; the 
sun-greeting dome which crowns the most superb palace of 
our knowlc<1ge is builded. A noble and accomplished man, 
of A later day, has said, "To credit ordinary and Tisible 
objects is not faith, but persuasion. I bless myself, and am 
thankful, that I lived not in the days of miracles, that I never 
saw Chrt!(t, nor his disciples ; then had my faith been thrust 
upon mc, nor could I enjoy that greater blessing pronounced 
upon those who believe yet saw not." 

I cannot si>cak thus proudly and heartily. I find the world 
of sense strong enough against the intellectual and celestial 
world. It is easy to believe in our passionless moments, or 
in those when earth would seem too dark williout the guiding 
star of faith ; but to live in faith, not sometimes to feel, bat 
alwajs to have it, is difBculL Were faith ever with us, how 
steady . would be our energy, how equal our ambition, how 
calmly bright our hopes I The darts of envy would be blunted, 
the cup of disappointment lose its bitterness, the impassioned 
engrmess of the heart be stilled, tears would fall like holy dew, 
and blossoms fragrant with celestial May ensue. 

Hut the prayer of most of us must be, *' Lord, we believe 
— help thou our unbelief!" Tliese are to me the most sig- 
nificant words of Holy Writ. I will to believe ; O, guide, 
support, strengthen, and soothe me to do to I Lord, graot me 
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to believe firmly, and to act nobly. Let me not be tempted to 
waste my time, and weaken my powers, by attempts to soar 
on feeble pinions ** where angcb bashful look.** In Jkiik lei 
me interpret the universe I 



Meditation Second. 

•* Wbj It light gircn to s mui whots wiy it liid, tad wboM Ood iMtk 

This pathetic inquiry rises from all parts of the globe, from 
millions of human souls, to tluU heaven from whence the liglit 
proceetl^ From the young, full of eager aspirations aAer 
virtue and glory ; with the glance of the falcon to descry tba 
high-placed aim, — but ah 1 the wing of the wren to reach it I 
The young enthusiast must often weep. His heart glows, his 
eye sfwrklcs as he reatls of the youthful triumphs of a Pom- 
pey, the sublime devotion of an Agis ; ^ he shuts the book, he 
kioks around him for a theatre whereon to do likewiie^ 
petty pun^uiis, mean feelings, and trifling pleasures meet his 
eye ; the cold breeze of selfishness has nip|)Ctl every flower ; 
the dull glow of proaaic life overpowers the beauties of the 
landiica|>e. lie plunges into the unloved pursuit, or home de- 
spised amuiicmcnt, to soothe that day*s impatience, and wakes 
on the morrow, crying, ^ I have lost a day ; and where, wht*re 
shall I now turn my steps to find the destined {with ? ** 'Hie 
gilded image of M)me petty victory liolds forth a laliiman 
which seems to promiao him sure tokens. He rushes for* 
ward; the swords of foes and rivals bar the way; the 
ground trembles and gives way beneath his feet ; rapid fttreiun», 
unR*cn at a di*lunc«*, roll lictwecn him and the object of his 
pursuit ; faint, giddy and exhiiualcd by the loss of hit bcU 
blood, he reaches the goal, seizes the tali»man, his eyes de« 

[• Aiiit, klaf or SpoftA, iIm hiuih of that ao»o. ** Oao of Um aMst 
WsstiM cksrscitrs ol saUqiiity."^ So.] 
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Toiir (he infkcription — alas I (he chanic(cr« are unknown to 
him. lie looks back for some friend who might aid him,— 
his friends are whelmed benea(h the torrent, or have turned 
back di:«lieartcnefl. lie must struggle onward alone and igno- 
rant as l>eforc ; yet in his wishes there is light. 

Another is attracted by a lovely phantom; with airy 
step she precedes him, holding, as he thinks, in her upward- 
pointing hnnd the faithful needle which might point him to the 
pole-star of his wiithes. Unwearied he follows, imploring her 
in most moving terms to pause but a moment and let him 
take her hand. Heedless she flits onward to some hopeless 
desert, where she pauses only to turn to her unfortunate cap- 
tive the malicious face of a very Morgana. 

The old, — their sighs are deeper still 1 Tliey liave 
wandered far, toiled much ; the true light is now shown them. 
Ah, why was it reflected so falsely through '* life*s many-ool- 
ored dome of painted glass" upon their youthful, anxious 
gaze? And now the path they came by is hedged in by new 
circumstances against the feet of others, and its devious 
course vainly mapped in their memories ; should the light of 
their example lead others into the same track, these unlucJcy 
followers will vainly seek an issue. They attempt to unroll 
their charts for the use of their children, and their children's 
children. They feed the dark lantern of wisdom with the oil 
of experience, and hold it alofl over the declivity op which 
th?se youth are blundering, in vain ; some fall, misled by the 
flickering light ; others seek by-paths, along which they hopo 
to be guided by suns or moons of their own. All meet at 
last, only to bemoan or sneer together. How many strive 
with fevcriiih zeal to paint on the clouds of outward life the 
hues of their own souls; what do not these suffer? What 
bnflling, — what change in the atmosphere on which they de* 
pend,— i-yet noi in vain I Something they realize, something 
they grasp, something (O, how unlike the theme of their 
hope !) they have created. A transient gtow, a deceitful thrill, 
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•nd 80 it proved. Just as in her childish dajrt, though in a 
different form, it happened betwixt her and these companioni. 
She could not be content (o receive them quicllj, but wai 
stimulated to throw herself loo much into the tie, into tha 
hour, till she filled it too full for them. Like Fortunio, wlio 
•ought to do homage to his friends by building a fire of cinna- 
mon, not knowing tlmt its perfume would be too strong for 
their endurance, so did Blariana. AVhat she wanted to tell 

r 

thej did not wish to hear; a little had pleased, so much over- 
powered, and tliej preferred the free air of the street, even, 
to the cinnamon perfume of her palace. 

However, this did not signify ; had they staid, it would noi 
have availed her. It was a nobler road, a higher aim, the 
needed now ; this did not become clear to her. 

She lost her ap|)etite, she fell sick, had fever. Sylvain was 
alarmed, nuned her tenderly; she grew better. Then hta 
care ceased ; he saw not the mind's disease, but IcA her to rise 
into health, and recover the tone of her spirit*, as she might 
More solitary than ever, she tried to raise herself; but she 
knew not yet enough. The weight laid upon her young life 
was a little too heavy for it. One long day she |iassed alooe, 
and the thoughts and presages came too thick for her itrcngth. 
She knew not what to do with them, relapsed into fever, and 
died. 

Notwithstanding this weakness, I must ever think of her at 
a fine sample of womanhood, bom to shed light and life oo 
some pahice home. Had she known more of God and the 
universe, she would not have given way wliere so many have 
conquered. But peace be with her ; she now, perliapii, liaa 
entered into a larger freedom, which is knowledge. With lier 
died a great interciit in life to me. Since her I have never 
seen a Bandit's Bride. She, indeed, turned out to be only a 
mercluint's. Sylvain is married again to a fair and biughing 
girl, wlio will noi die, probably, till their marriage grows a 
** golden marriage** 
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Aunt Z. bad with her some papers of Mtriana*8, which 
faintly (tlindow forth the thoughts that engaged her in the last 
dojii. One of these seems to have been written when some 
faint ^lenm had been thrown across the path only to make 
its darkness more visible. It seems to have been suggested 
by rem(?mbrance of the beautiful ballad, Helen ofKireonnel 
/^e, which once she loved to recite, and in tones tliat would 
not have sent a chill to the heart from which it came* 

"Death 
Opens her sweet white arms, and whispers, Peace; 
Come, say thy sorrows in this bosom I This 
Will never close against thee, and my heart. 
Though cold, cannot be colder much than man's." 

DISArrOINTMEKT. 

"I wish I were where Helen lies." 

A lover in the times of old, 
Tlius vents his grief in lonely sighs. 

And hot tears from a bosom cold. 

But, mourner for thy martyred love, 
Couldst thou but know what hearts must feel, 

Where no sweet recollections move, 
Whose tears a desert fount reveal 1 

When « in thy arms bird Helen fell," 
She died, sad man, she died for thee ; 

Nor could the films of death dispel 
Her loving eye's sweet radiancy. 

Tliou wert beloved, and she had loTed, 
Till deatli alone the whole could tell ; 

Death every shade of doubt removed, 
And steeped the star in its cold weU. 
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On some fond breast the parting soul 
Relies — earth has no more to give ; 

Who wholly loves has known the whole; 
The wholly loved doth truly live. 

But some, sad outcasts from thb prisOi 
Do wither to a lonely grave i 

All hearts their hidden love despise, 
And leave them to the whelming wave. 

They heart to heart have never pressed, 
Nor handi in holy pledge have given. 

By father's love were ne'er caressed. 
Nor in a mother's eye saw heaven. 

A flowerless and fruitless tree, 

A dricd-up stream, a roateless bird, 

They live, yet never living be. 
They die, their music all unheard. 

I wi:ih I were where Helen lies, 
For there I could not be alone ; 

But now, when this dull body dies, 
The spirit still wiU make its moan. 

Love puitsed me by, nor touched my brow ; 

Life would not yield one perfect boon ; 
And all too late it calls me now ^ 

i), all too late, and all too soon. 

If thou couldit the dark riddle read 

Which leaves this durt within my breast, 

Then might I think thou lov'st indeed. 
Then were the wholo to thee ooofeai. 
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Father, they will not take me home ; 

To the poor child no heart is free ; 
In 8leet and snow all night I roam ; 

Father, was this decreed bj thee ? 

I will not trj another door, 

To seek what I have never found ; 
Now, till the very lost is o*er. 

Upon the earth 1*11 wander round. 

I will not hear the treacherous call 

That bids me stay and rest a while. 
For I have found that, one and all, 

Tliey seek me for a prey and spoiL 

They are not bad ; I know it well ; 

I know they know not what they do t 
They are the tools of the dread spell 

Which the lost lover must pursue. 

In temples sometimes she may rest. 

In lonely groves, away from men. 
There bend the head, by heats distressed, 

Nor be by blows awoke again. 

Nature is kind, and Ood is kind ; 
* And, if she had not had a heart, 
Only that great discerning mind, 
8he might have acted well her part 

But O this thirst, that nought can fill, 

Save those unfounden waters free 1 
The angel of my life must still 

And soothe me in eternity I 



r 
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It roarkfl the defect in the position of woman tluU one like 
lilariana should have found reason to write thus. To a roan 
of equal power, equal sincerity, no more 1 — many resources 
would have presented themselves. He would not Imve needed 
to seek, he would have been called by life, and not permitted 
to be quite wrecked through the affections only. Hut such 
women as ^furiaiui are oAen lost, unless they meet tome 
man of suflicicnily great soul to prize them. 

Van Artevelde's Elena, though in her individual nature 
unlike my ^lariana, is like her in a mind who«e large im* 
pulses are disproportioned to the persons and occa^iions slie 
meets, and which carry her beyond those reserves which mark 
the appointed lot of woman. But, when site met Van Arte- 
Tcldc, he was too great not to revere her rare nature, without 
regard to the stains and errors of its past history ; great 
enough to receive her entirely, and make a new life fur her; 
man enough to be a lover 1 But as such men come not so 
often as once an age, their presence should not be absolutely 
needed to sustain life. 




SUNDAY MEDITATIONS ON VARIOUS TEXTS. 

Meditation First. 

" And Jetat, answering, said unto them, Heve f«ith in Ood."— ir«ri 
xi. 21 

O, DiRFXTiON most diflllcuU to follow 1 O, counsel rnosl 
miglity of im|)ort I Beauteous linrmony to the purified soul I 
M}'<«lcrious, confounding as an incantation to those yet grop- 
ing nnd stnf^gcring amid the night, the fog, the chaos of their 
own inventions ! 

Yes, this is indeed the beginning and the end of all knowl- 
edge nnd virtue ; the way and the goal ; the enigma and its 
sohition. The soul cannot prove to herself the existence of a 
God ; she cannot prove her own immortality ; she cannot 
prove the beauty of virtue, or the deformity of vice ; her own 
consciousness the first ground of this belief, cannot he com- 
pnssed by the reason, thnt inferior faculty which the Deity 
gave for practical, temporal pur|)oses only. Tliis conscious- 
ness is divine ; it is part of the Deity ; through this alone we 
sympathize with the imperishable, the infinite, the nature of 
things. Were reason commensurate with this part of our 
intellectual life, what should we do with the things of time 7 
The leaves and buds of earth would wither beneath the sun 
of our intelligence ; its crags fmd precipices would be levelled 
before the mighty torrent of our will ; all its dross would cmin- 
ble to ashes under the fire of our philosophy. 

God willed it otherwise ; why, who can guess ? Why this 
planet, with its tormenting limitations of space and time, 

24 dH) 
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ever created, — whj the soul was cased in this clogging, stifling 
integument, (whicli, while it convcjs to the soul, in a round* 
about way, knowledge which she might obvtousi/ acquire 
much better without its aid, tempts oonstantlj to vice and 
indolence, suggesting sordid wants, and hampering or hinder- 
ing thought,) — I pretend not to say. Let others toil to stiHe 
sad distrust a tliousand ways. Let them satisfy themseWes 
by reasonings on the nature of free agency ; let them imagine 
it was impossible men sliould be purified Co angels, ekcept by 
resisting the temptations of guilt and crime; lei them be 
r$aionaUjf content to feel that 

** Faith eonqn^n in no 9»mj w«r ; 

By toil alono tbo priso it won t 
Tbo grapo diMolvM not in tko cup— 

Wioc from tho enithing proio mntt ma ; 
And would ft spirit hcftTcnward go, 
A heart muat break in doath below." 

Why an omnipoieni Deity should permit evil, either aa 
necessary to produce good, or incident to laws framed for its 
production, must remain a mystery to me. True, im cannoi 
conceive how the world couUI have been ordered differently, 
and because im, — beings half of clay ; beings bred amid, and 
nurtured upon im|H;rfcction and decay ; beings who miirt 
not only sleep and eat, but pass tlie greater part of their tem- 
poral day in procuring the means to do so, — because WB, 
creatures fo limited and blind, so weak of lliought and dull 
of hearing, cannot conceive how evil could liave been dis- 
pensed with, those among lu who are styled wi$M and l€anud 
have thought fit to aMume tliat the Infinite, the Omni|ioleQC, 
could not have found a way ! ^ Could not,** ** evil must be 
incident '* — terms invented to express the thoughts or deeds 
of the children of dust. Sliall they be applit^l to the Omnipo- 
tent ? Is a confidence in the goodness of God more trying 
to faith, than the belief that a God exists, to whom these 
wofdii timnsceodiiig our powers of eooeeplioii, apply 7 O, w^ 
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no! **lfav€ faiih in God/** Strire to expand thj soul to 
tbc feeling of wifdom, of beautj, of goodness ; live, and act 
as if lliese were the necessary elements of things ; ** live for 
thy faith, and thou slialt behold it living.** In another world 
God will repay thy trust, and " reveal to thee the first 
onuses of things which Leibnitz could not,** as the queen of 
Prussia said, when she was dying. Socrates has declared that 
the belief in the soul's immortality is so deli;:htful, so elevat* 
ing, so purifying, that even were it not the truth, ** we should 
daily strive to enchant ourselves with it.** And thus with 
faith in wisdom and goodness, — timt is to say, in God, — the 
earthquake-defying, rock -foundation of our hopes is laid ; the 
sun-greeting dome which crowns the most superb palace of 
our knowledge is builded. A noble and accomplished man« 
of a later day, has said, "To credit ordinary and visible 
objects is not faith, but persuasion. I bless myself, and am 
thankful, that I lived not in the days of miracles, that I never 
saw Christ, nor his disciples ; then had my faith been thrust 
upon mc, nor could I enjoy that greater blessing pronounced 
upon those who believe yet saw not." 

I cannot speak thus proudly and heartily. I find tlie world 
of sense strong enough against the intellectual and celestial 
world. It is easy to believe in our passionless moments, or 
in those when earth would seem too dark witliout the guiding 
star of faith ; but to live in faith, not sometimes to feel, but 
always to have it, is difllculL Were faith ever with us, how 
steady, would be our energy, how equal our ambition, how 
calmly bright our hopes I The darts of envy would be blunted, 
the cup of disappointment lose its bitterness, the impassioned 
engrrness of the heart be stilled, tears would fall like holy dew, 
and blossoms fragrant with celestial May ensue. 

Hut the prayer of most of us must be, ** Lord, we believe 
— help thou our unbelief!" These are to me the most sig* 
nificant words of Holy Writ. I will to believe ; O, guide, 
•upport, strengthen, and soothe me to do to I Lord, graot me 
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to believe firmly, and to act nobly. Let me not be tempted to 
waste my time, and weaken my powers, by attempts to soar 
on feeble pinions ** where angeb bashful kwk.** In Jkiik lei 
me interpret the universe 1 



Meditation Second. 

•* Wbj It light gircn to s mui whoM wiy it liid, tad wboai Ood hstk 

This pathetic inquiry rises from all parts of the globe, from 
millions of human souls, to that heaven from whence the ligtii 
proceetl^ From the young, full of eager aspirations aAer 
Tirtue and glory ; with the glance of the falcon to descry tba 
high-placed aim, — but ah 1 the wing of the wren to reach it I 
The young enthusiast must oAen weep. His heart glows, his 
eye sparkles as he reads of the youthful triumphs of a Pom- 
pey, the subliuie devotion of an Agis ; ^ he shuts the book, he 
looks around him for a theatre whereon to do likewiie^ 
petty pun^uit^s mean feelings, and trifling pleasures meet his 
eye ; the cold breeze of selfishness has nip|>cd every flower ; 
the dull glow of pnwaic life overpowers the beauties of tlio 
landica|>e. He plunges into the unloved pursuit, or some de- 
spised amuiicmcnt, to soothe that day*s impatience, and wakes 
on the morrow, crying, *^ 1 have lost a day ; and where, where 
shall I now turn my steps to find the destined fwith ? " Hie 
gilded image of frome petty victory holds forth a talisman 
which seems to promiAO him sure tokens. He rublics for* 
ward; the swords of foes and rivals bar tlie way; tlie 
ground ireinblci and gives way beneath his feet ; rapid slrenmjiy 
uuMTtMi ut a dislunct;, roll lielwccn him and the object of his 
pur»uit ; faint, giddy and eKlmualed by the loss of his bert 
blood, he reaches the goal, seizes tlie tali»iuan, his eyes de* 

[• Aiiit. klBf or Sporu, iIm fbttrtk of ikot ao»o. ** Oao of Um aMst 
WsstiM cksrsdtrt ol saUquity.''^ So.] 
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Toiir (lie in^ription — alas ! the charncteni are unknown to 
him. lie looks back for some friend who might aid bim,«- 
his friends are whelmed beneath the torrent, or have turned 
back di!(lienrtcne<l. He must struggle onward alone and igno- 
rant as l>c'forc ; yet in his wishes there is light 

Another is attracted hj a lovelj phantom; with air/ 
step she precedes him, holding, as he thinks, in her upward- 
pointing hand the faithful needle which might point bim to the 
pole-star of his wi^thes. Unwearied he follows, imploring her 
in most moving terms to pause but a moment and let him 
take her hand. Heedless she flits onward to some hopeless 
desert, where she pauses onlj to turn to her unfortunate cap- 
tive the malicious face of a very Morgana. 

The old, — their sighs are deefier still! Tliey have 
wandered far, toiled much ; the true light is now shown them. 
Ah, why was it reflected so falsely through '* life*s many-col- 
ored dome of painted glass" upon their youthful, anxious 
gaze? And now (he path they came by is hedged in by new 
circumstances against the feet of others, and its devious 
eotirse vainly mapped in their memories ; should the light of 
(heir example lead others into the same track, these unlucky 
followers will vainly seek an issue. They attempt to unroll 
their charts for the use of their children, and their children's 
children. They feed the dark lantern of wisdom with the oil 
of experience, and hold it alofl over the declivity up which 
th*se youth are blundering, in vain ; some fall, misled by the 
flickering light ; others seek by-paths, along which they hopo 
to be guided by suns or moons of their own. All meet at 
last, only to bemoan or sneer together. How many strive 
with feveriith zeal to paint on the clouds of outward life the 
hues of their own souls; what do not these suffer? What 
baffling, — what change in the atmosphere on which they de« 
pend, — i- yet not in vain I Something they realize, something 
tbey grasp, something (O, how unlike the theme of their 
hope !) they have created. A transient gtow, a deoeitful thrill, 
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— these be the blUset of mortals. Yet hare these given 
birth to noble deeds, and thouglits worthy to be recorded bjr 
the pens of angels on the tiiblets of immortalilj. 

And this, O man ! is thj only solace in tho^e fmroxyMiis 
of desfiair which must result to the yet eager heart from tlie 
▼ast di.<<proportion between our perceptions and our exhibition 
of those perceptions. Seise oh all the twigs tliut may help 
thee in thine ascent, though the thorns upon them qsml thee. 
Toil ceaselessly towards the Source of light, and remember tlial 
he wlio thus eloquently lamented found tluit, although far worni 
than his dark presentiments liad pictured came upon him, 
though vainly he feared and trembled, and there was no Mifeiy 
for him, yet his sighings came before his meat, and, liappy in 
their recollection, he found at last that danger and imprison- 
ment are but for a season, and that Giod is good^ as he it 
greaL 




APPEAL FOR AN ASYLUM FOR DISCHARGED 

FEMALE CONVICTS. 

Tne Indies of tlie Prison As^ocinlion kavo been from time 
to time cngngcd in the endeavor to procure funds for establish- 
ing tliis n5}'lum.* Thej have met, thus far, with little sue- 
cc4!i ; but touched by the position of several women, who, on 
receiving thoir di:jtchnrgc, were anxiousdj waiting in liope 
there would be means provided to rave thi^m fm'n return to 
their former suffering and polluted life, tliej have taken a 
houM*, ntid begun their good work, in faith that Heaven must 
take liccfl that such an enterprise maj not fail, and touch the 
hearts of men to aid it. 

Tlicjr have taken a house, and secured the supenntendenca 
of an excellent matron. There are already six women under 
her care. But this house is unprovided with furniture, or the 
means of securing food for body and mind to these unfortu- 
nates during the brief novitiate which gives them so much to 
learn and unlearn. 

The object h to lend a helping hand to the many who show 
a desire of reformation, but have hitherto been inevitably re- 
pcllod into infamy by the lack of friends to find them honest 
employment, and a temporary refuge till it can be procured. 
Efforts will be made to instruct them how to break op bad 
habits and begin a healthy course for body and mind. 

The hou^e has in it scarcely any thing. It is a true Lam- 
ms estiibli:<hment, n«king for the crumbs that fall from the 
rich man's table. Old furniture would be acceptable, dotheti 
books that are no longer needed by their owners. 

[• la Ntif York. — Eo.] ^^v 
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This statement we make in appealing to tlie poor, though 
they are, usually, the most generous. Not tliat they are, 
originally, belter lluin the rich, but circunuUanccs luive fitted 
them to appreciate the mi^fortuneA, the trials, the wrongs thai 
beset those a little lower than themselves. Hut we Imve seen 
too many instances where those who were educateil in luxury 
would cast aside sloth and selfishiiesa with eagerness whea 
once awakened to better things, not to hope in appealing to 
the rich also. 

And to all we appeal : to the poor, who will know how to 
sympathize with those who are not only poor but degraded, 
diseased, likely to l>e hurried onward to a shameful, hopeless 
death ; to the rich, to equalize the advantages of which lliey 
have received more tlian their share ;* to roen« to alone for 
wrongs inflicted by men on tliat ** weaker sex,** who sIkmiU, 
they say, l>e soH, confiding, dependent on them for protection ; 
to women, lo feel for tlioae who liave not been guarded citlirr 
by social inHiience or inward strength from that first mistake 
which the opinion of the world makes irrevocable for women 
alone. Since their danger is so great, their fall so remediless, 
let mercies be multiplied when there is a chance of that par- 
tial restoration which society at present permits. 

In New York we luive come little into contact with tluU 
class of s(»ciety which has a surplus of leisure at command ; 
but in oiluT cities we have found in their ranks many — some 
men, more women — who wanted only a decided object and 
cleur lij^ht to fill the noble office of disinterested educators 
and guardians to their less fortuimte fellows. It ha^ been our 
happiness, in not a few instances, by merely appri^^ing such 
perM>ns of wluit was to be done, to rouse that generous spirit 
which n*lieved them from ennui and a gradual o»sificiitioii of 
the whole system, and transferred them into a thoughtful, 
sym|iailietic, and beneficent existence. Such, no doubt, are 
near us here, if we could but know it. A uoct writes thus 
of the dtiet:*— 
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Cities of proud hotels, 

Houses of rich and grent, 
A stack of smoking chimneys, 

A roof of frozen slate ! 
It cannot conquer follj, 

Time, and space, conquering steam, 
And the light, outspceding telegraph. 

Bears nothing on its beam. 

The politics are base. 

The letters do not cheer, 
And *tis far in the deeps of historj, 

The Toicc that spcakcth clear. 
Trade and the streets insnare us. 

Our bodies arc weak and worn, 
We plot and corrupt each other. 

And we despoil the unborn. 

Yet there in the parlor sits 

Some a^re of noble guise. 
Our angel in a Btranger*s form, 

Or woman's pleading ejes. 
Or onljr a flashing sunbeam 

In at the window pane, 
Or music pours on mortals 

Its beautiful disdain. 

These " pleading cjes,** these " angels in strangcm* forms,** 
we meet, or seem to meet, as we pa^^s through the thorough- 
fares of this great city. We do not know their names or 
home<«. We cannot go to tho^e still and sheltered abodes and 
tell them the talcs that would be sure to awaken the heart to 
a deep and active interest in this matter. But should these 
words meet their ejes, we would saj, ** Have jou entertained 
jour leisure hours with the Mysteries of Paris, or tha 
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pAthelic story of Violet Woodville ? " Then jou have ioaM 
idea how innocence, worth/ of the brigbleit pUncl, may ba 
bet rayed by want, or by the most generous lendemeM; how 
the energies of a noble reformation maj lie hidden beneath 
the allies of a lung burning, as in the csum of ** I^ I^Mive."* 
You must have felt that yourselves are not better, only more 
protected children of God than these. Do you want to link 
these fictions, which have made you weep, with facts around 
you where your pity might be of use ? Go to the Peniten- 
tiary at Black well's Island. You may be re|K:lled by seeing 
tliose who are in health, while at work together, kei*ping up 
one another's careless spirit and effrontery by bad association. 
But see them in the Hospital, — where the worn features of 
tlie sick show the sad ruins of past loveliness, fiast gentleness. 
See in the eyes of the nurses the woman's spirit still, so 
kindly, so inspiring. See those little girls huddled in a 
corner, their neglected dress and hair contrasting with soma 
ribbon of cherished finery held fiut in a childish hand. Think 
what ** sweet seventeen " was to you, and wliat it is to them, 
and see if you do not wish to aid in any enteq>rise tliat gives 
them a chance of lM*lter days. We assume no higla*r claim 
for this enterprise. The dreadful social mahidy which creaica 
the need of it, is one tliat imperatively demands deep-searcb- 
ing, preventive measures ; it is beyond cure. But, lH*re and 
there, some precious soul may be saved from unwilling sin, 
unutterable woe. Is not the hope to save here and there om 
worthy of great and persistent sacrifice ? 




THE RICH MAN. 

An Idbal Skktcil 

In mj walks through this city, the sight of sfMictous and 
expensive dwelling-houses now in process of building, has 
called up the following reverie. 

All benevolent persons, whether deeplj-lhinking on, or 
deepljr-fecling, the woes, dilliculties, and dangers of our pres- 
ent social system, are agreed that either great improvements 
aro needed, or a thorough reform. 

Those who desire the latter include the roigoritj of tliink- 
ers. And we ourselves, both from personal observation and 
the testimony of others, are convinced that a radical reform is 
needi*d ; not a reform that rejects the instruction of the past, 
or asserU that God and man have made mistakes till now. 
We believe that all past developments have taken place 
under natural and necessary laws, and that the Paternal 
Spirit has at no period forgotten his children, but granted to 
all generations and all ages their chances of good to balance 
inevitable ills. We prize the past ; we recognize it as our 
parent, oqr nurse, and our teacher ; and we know that for a 
time the new wine required the old bottles, to prevent its 
being spilled upon the ground. 

Still we feel that the time is come which not only permits, 
but demands, a wider statement and a nobler action. The 
aspect of society presents mighty problems, which roust be 
solved by the soul of man " divinely-intending ** itself to the 
task, or all will become worse instead of better, and ere kxig 
the social fabric totter to decay. 

(W) 
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Yet while the new measures are ripening, and the new 
men educating, there h still room on the old platfonn for 
some worthy action. It U possible for a man of piety, reso- 
lution, and good sense, to lead a life which, if not ex|Niiudve, 
generous, graceful, and pure from suspicion and contempt, is 
yet not entirely unworthy of his position as the child of God, 
and ruler of a phineL 

Let us tuke, then, some men just where they find them- 
selves, in a mixed state of society, where, in quantity, we are 
free to say the bad preponderates, though the good, from its 
superior energy in quality, may finally redeem aod effiioe its 
plague-8|)Ots. 

Our society is ostensibly under the rule of the precepts of 
Jesus. We will then suppose a youth sulficiently imbued 
with these, to undcr:itand what is conveyed under the para« 
bles of the unjust steward, and the prodigal son, as well as 
the denunciations of the opulent Jews. lie understands thai 
it is needful to preserve purity and teachableness, since of 
those most like little children is the kingdom of heaven; 
mercy for the sinner, since there is peculiar joy in heaven ai 
the salvation of such ; per|>etual caro for the unfortunate, 
since only to the just steward shall his possessions be fiar- 
doned. Imbued with such love, the young man joins the 
active, — we will say, in choosing an instance, — joins the 
commercial world. • 

His views of his profession are not thoie which make of 
the many a herd, not superior, except in the far reach of 
their selfiah interests, to the animals ; mere calculating! 
money-making machines. 

lie sees in commerce a representation of most importani 
interests, a grand school that may teach the heart and soul 
of the civilized world to a willing, thinking mind. He plays 
his part in the game, but not for himself alone ; lie sees the 
interests of all mankind engaged with his, and remembers 
them while he furthers his own. His intellectual diaeenH 
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meni, oo le^ (hnn his moral, thus teaching the undesirahle- 
nc^« of lying and stealing, he does not practis^yor connive at 
tli(* fnl'^itics and meannesses so frequent among his fellows ; 
he suffers manj turns of the wheel of fortune to pass unused, 
since he cannot avail himself of them and keep clean his 
handle. What he gains is bj superior assiduity, skill in com- 
bination and calculation, and quickness of sight His gains 
arc legitimate, so far as the present state of things permits 
any gains to be. 

Nor is this honorable man denied his due rank in the most 
corrupt state of i^ociety. Here, happily, we draw from life, and 
speak of what we know. Honesty is, indeed, the best policy, 
only it is so in the long run, and therefore a pi»licy which a 
selfi^ih man has not faith and patience to pursue. Tlio influ* 
ence of the honest man is in the end predominant, and the 
rogues who sneer becaujte he will not sliufHe the ccjxls in ih$%r 
way, arc forced to bow to it at last. 

Rut while thus conscientious and mentally-progressive, ha 
does not forget to live. The sharp and care-worn faces, the 
joyless lives that throng the busy street, do not make him for- 
get his need of tender affections of the practices of bounty 
and love. His family, his acquaintance, especially those who 
are struggling with the difRculties of life, are not obliged to 
wait till he has accumulated a certain sum. He is sunlight 
and dew to them now, day by day. No less do all in his 
employment prize and bless the just, the brotherly man. He 
dares not^ would not, climb to power upon their necks. He 
requites their toil handsomely, always ; if his success be unu- 
sual, thoy share the benefit. Their comfort is cared for in all 
the arrangements for their work. He takes care, too, to ba 
personally acquainted with those he employs, regarding them, 
not ns mere toots of his purpose, but as human beings also ; 
he keeps tlicm in his eye, and if it be in his power to supply 
their need of consolation, instniction, or even pleasure, thej 
And thoy have a friend. 

25 
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^ Nonsense ! " exclaims our sharp-eyed, thin-lipped antag- 
onist. **8ucb^a man would never get richy«-or even gU 
along !** 

You arc mistaken, Mr. Stockjobber. Thus ikr monj lines 
of our sketch are drawn from real life ; though for the second 
part, which follows, we want, as jet, a worthj model. 

We must imagine, then, our ideal merchant to havo grown 
rich in some forty years of toil passed in the way we iiava 
indicated. His hair is touched with while, but hiii form is 
vigorous yet. Neither gourtnandiu nor the fever of gain Ims 
destroyed his complexion, quenched the light of his eye, or 
substituted sneers for smiles. He is oji upright, strong, wga* 
dous, generous-looking man ; and if his movements be abniii!, 
and his language concise, somewhat beyond the standard of 
beauty, he is still the gentleman ; mercantile, but a mercan- 
tile nobleman. 

Our nation is not silly in striving for an aristocracy. Hu- 
manity longs for its upper classes. But tlio silliness consists 
in milking them out of clothes, equifMige, and a ser^'ile imita- 
tion of foreign manners, instead of the genuine elegance and 
diiiinction that can only be produced by genuine culture. 
Slianie u|x>n the stupidity which, when all circumstances 
leave us free for the introduction of a real aristocracy such 
as the world never saw, bases its pretensions on, or makes its 
bow to the footman behind, the coach, instead of the pcnoo 
within it. 

But our merchant shall be a real nobleman, whose noble 
manners spring from a noble mind, whose fashions from a 
sincere, intelligent love of the beautiful. 

We will aliO indulge the fancy of giving him a wife and 
children worthy of himself. Having lived in sympathy with 
him, they liave ac(|uircd no taste for luxury ; they do nol 
think that the best use for wealth and power is in self-indul- 
gence, but, on the contrary, that ** it is more blessed to give 
than to reeeive.* 
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He If now having one of those fine houses built, and, as 
in other things proceeds on a few simple principles. It is 
subittnntial, for he wishes to give no countenance to the paper 
buildings that correspond with other worthless paper currency 
of a ciedit system. It id thoroaghlj finished and furnished, 
for ho has a conscience about liis house, as about the neatness 
of his person. All must be of a piece. Uannonj and a wise 
utility are consulted, without regard to show. Still, as a rich 
man, we allow him reception-rooms, loftj, large, adorned with 
good copies of ancient works of art, and fine specimens of 
modem. 

I admit, in this instance, the propriety of my nobleman 
oHen choosing by advice of friends, who may have had more 
leisure and opportunity to acquire a sure appreciation of merit 
in these walks. Ilia character being simple, he will, no doubt, 
appreciate a great part of what is truly grand and beautiful. 
But also, from imperfect culture, he might oflen reject what 
in the end he would have found most valuable to himself and 
others. For he has not done learning, but only acquired the 
privilege of helping to open a domestic school, in which he 
will find himself a pupil as well as a master. So he may well 
make use, in furnishing himself with the school apparatus, of the 
best counsel. The same applies to making his library a good 
one. Only there must be no sham ; no pluming himself on 
possessions that represent his wealth, but the taste of others. 
Our nobleman is incapable of pretension, or the airs of oon- 
noissenrship ; his object is to furnish a home with those testi* 
monies of a higher life in man, that may best aid to cultivate 
the same in himself and those assembled round him. 

lie shall also have a fine garden and greenhouses. But 
the fiowers shall not be used only to decorate his apartments, 
or the hnir of his daughters, but shall often bless, by their sofl 
and exquisite eloquence, the poor invalid, or others whose 
sorrowful hearts find in their society a consolation and a hope 
which nothing else bestows. For fiowers, the highest ezpret- 
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sioD of the bouotj of nature, declare thai for all men, not 
merelj labor, or luxury, but gentle, buoyant, ever-energetio 
joy, was intended, and bid us hope that we shall not forerer 
be kept back from our inheritance. 

All the persons who have aided in building up this domestio 
temple, from the artist who painted the ceilings to the poorest 
hodman, shall be well |>aid and cared for during its erection ; for 
it is a necessary part of the happiness of our nobleman, to feel 
that all concerned in creating his home are the happier for it 

We have said nothing about the architecture of tlie house, 
and yet this is only for want of room. We do consider il 
one graml duty of every person able to build a good house, 
also to aim at building a beautiful one. We do not want im« 
itations of what was used in other ages, nations, and elimateti 
but wliat is simple, noble, and in conformity with the wants 
of our own. lioom enough, simplicity of design, and judi- 
cious ailjustmcnt of the parts to their uses and to the wliole, 
are the first requisites ; the ornaments are merely the finish 
on these. We lio|>e to see a good style of civic architecture 
long before any material improvement in the country edificeS| 
for reasons that would be tedious to enumerate lie re. Suffice 
it to say that we are far more anxious to see an Amerioaa 
architecture tlian an American literature ; for we are sure 
there is here already something individual to express. 

Well, supfKMC the houMS built and e<|uip|ied with man and 
horse. You may bo sure my nobleman gives his ** hired 
help '* gocid accommodations for their sleeping and waking 
hours, — baths, books, and some leisure to use them. Nay, I 
a<uure you — and this assurance alito is drawn from life — tlial 
it is possible, even in our present social relations, fur the man 
who does common justice, in these rcs|NMis, to his fellows, and 
shows a friendly heart, that tlioroughly feels service to be no 
degradation, but an honor, who believes 

•• A maa't • M4M for •' Uut ; '* — 

•• HoMT la tW Uof tiM vbdoa of kk MTTictw 

im tks strf tW iMity oT kk sanrlM." — 
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to have aroand him those who do their work in sercnitj of 
mind, neither deceiving nor envying him whom drcumttances 
have enabled to command their iervico. As to the carriage, 
that is used for the pur|x>se of going to and fro in bad weather, 
or ill heallli, or ha^tc, or for drives to enjoj tlio countrj. 
But my nobleman and his family are too well bom and bred 
not to prefer employing their own feet when possible. And 
their carriage is much appropriated to the use of poor invalidi«, 
even among the abhorred class of poor relations, so that often 
they have not room in it for themselves, much less for flaunt- 
ing dames and hxzy dandies. 

We need hnrdly add that, their attendants wear no liveries. 
They are aware that, in a society where none of the causes 
exist that justify this habit abroad, the practice would have no 
other result than to call up a sneer to the lips of the most 
complainant ''milor," when "BIrs. Iligginbottom's carriage 
stops the way," with its tawdry, til-fancied accompaniments. 
Will none of their " governors " tell our dts the .£sopian 
fable of the donkey that tried to imitate the gambols of the 
little dog ? 

The wife of my nobleman is so well matched with him that 
•he has no neetl to be the better half. She is his almoner, his 
ooonsellor, and the priestess who keeps burning on the do- 
mestic hearth a fire from the fuel he collects in his out-door 
work, wli(Me genial heart and aspiring flame comfort and ani- 
mate all who come within its range. 

His children are his ministers, whose leisure and Tarious 
qualifications enable them to carry out his good thoughts. 
Tliey bold all that they possess — time, money, talents, acquire- 
ments — on the principle of stewardship. They wake up the 
tteetU of virtue and genius in all the young persons of their 
acquaintance ; but the poorer classes are especially their care. 
Among tJiem thry seek for those who are threatened with dying 
— " mute, inglorious" Ilampdens and Bliltons — bat for their 
icmtiny and care ; of these thej become the teaobeis fuid pi|l» 

25* 
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rons to the extent of their power. Such knowledge of tlia 
arts, sciences, and just principles of action m they hare l>ceti 
favored with, they comniunicale, and thereby form • novices 
wortliy to fill up the ranks of the true American ari*tocnic*y. 

And the house — it is a large one ; a simple laniily dues 
not fill its chambers. Some of them are devoted to the ums 
of men of genius, who need a serene home, free from care, 
while they pursue their labors for the good of the world. 
Thus, as in the palaces of the little princes of Italy in a bet- 
ter day, these cluimbers become luillowed by the imtivitiet of 
great thoughts ; and the horoscopes of the human births thai 
may take place there, are likely to read the better for iL 
Suffering virtue sometimes finds herself taken home here, in* 
stead of being sent to the almshousie, or presented with half a 
dollar and a ticket for coal, and finds upon my nobleman's 
mattresses (for the wealth of Cncsus would not lure him or 
his to sleep upon down) dreams of angelic protection whkh 
enable her to rise refreshed for the struggle of the morrow. 

The uses of hospitality are very little understood among 
us, so tluit we fear generally there is a small cluinco of enter* 
taining gods and angels unawares, as the Greeks and He* 
brews did in the gunerous time of luMpitality, when every 
man had a claim on the roof of fellow-man. Now, none is 
received to a bed and breakfast unless he come as ^ bearer of 
despatches" from I lis Excellency So-and-so. 

But let us nut be sup|>osed to advocate the system of all 
work and no play, or to delight exclusively in the pedagogic 
and (fOody-Twu-Shoes vein. Reader, if any such accom|iaiij 
me to this scene of my vision, cheer up ; I hear the souihI of 
music in full band, and see the banquet pre|Nired. Perhafis 
they are even dancing the polka and redowa in tho»e airy, 
well-lighted ruoms. In another they find in the acting of ex- 
tempore dramas, arrangenu;nt of tableaux, little concerts or 
recitations, intermingled with beautiful luitioual or fancy 
dftooet^ toiiia ponkM of the iichaDtinf, refining and ^"■t'Mf^tm 
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influence of tho nris. The finest engravings on all subjects 
attend Kucli ns like to employ themselves more quietly, while 
those who can find a com|Ninion or congenial group to con- 
verse with, find also plenty of recesses and still rooms, with 
soAencd light, provided for their pleasure. 

There is not on this sidi; of the Atlantic — we dare our glove 
upon it — a more devout believer than ourselves in the wori^hjp 
of the Muses and Graces, both for itself, and its importance no 
loss to the moral than to the intellectual life of a nation. 
Perhaps there is not one who has io deep a feeling, or so 
many suggestions ready, in the fulness of time, to be haxarded 
on the subject* 

liut in order to such worship, what standard is there as (o 
admission to the service ? Talents of gold, or Delphian tal- 
ents? fa.<hion or elegance? "standing** or the power to move 
gracefully from one position to another? 

Our nobleman did not hesitate ; the handle (o his door bell 
was not of gold, but mother-of-pearl, pure and prismatic. 

If he did not go into the alleys to pick up the poor, thej 
were not excluded, if qualified by intrinsic qualities to adorn 
the scene. Neither were wealth or fashion a cause of exclu- 
sion, more than of admission. All depended on the person ; 
yet he did not ieek his guests among the slaves of fashion, for 
he knew that persons highly endowed rarely had patience 
with the frivolities of that class, but retired, and lef^ it to be 
peopte«l nH>stty by weak and plebeian natures. Yet all de- 
pended on the individual. Was the person fair, noble, wise, 
brilliiint, or even only youthfully innocent and gay, or vener- 
able in a goo<l old age, he or she was welcome. Still, as sim- 
plicity of character and some qualification positively good, 
hentihy, and natural, was requisite for admission, we must say 
the company wns select. Our nobleman and his family had 
weeded their "circle" carefully, year by year. 

Some valued acquaintances they had made in ball-rooms 
and boudoirs, and kept ; but far more had been made through 
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the dailj wanU of life, and tboeiiuiken, •eamstrcssei, and 
grazierd mingled liappily with artists and statesmen, to tlie 
benefit of botli. (N. B. — None used the poisonous weed, in 
or out of our domestic temple.) 

I cannot tell you what infinite good our nobleman and his 
family were doing by creation of this true social centre, where 
the legitimate aristocracy of tlie land assembled, not to lie 
dazxied by expensive furniture, (our nobleman bouglit wluii 
was good in texture and beautiful in form, but not becanu it 
was expensive,) not to be feasted on rare wines and highly* 
seasoned dainties, though tliey found simple refreshments well 
prepared, as indeed it was a matter of duty and coii^cienco 
in that house that the least office should be well fulfilled, but 
to enjoy the generous confluence of mind with mind and heart 
with heart, the pastimes that are not waste-times of taste and 
inventive fancy, the cordial union of beings from all fioiuta 
and places in noble human sympathy. New York was be* 
ginning to be truly American, or rather Columbian, and money 
stood fur something in the records of history. It had brought 
opportunity to genius and aid to virtue. But just at this mo> 
ment, the jo!)tling showed me that I had readied tlie comer 
of Wall Street. I looked earnestly at tlio omnibuses discluu^ 
ging their eager freight, as if I liopcd to see my merclianL 
** Perhaps he has gone to the post office to take out letters 
from hii friends in Utopia," thought I. ** Please give me a 
penny," screamed a half-starved ragged little street-sweep^ 
and the fancied cradle of the American Utopia receded, or 
rather proceeded, fifty years, at least, iiUo the future. 




THE POOR MAN. 

Am Ideal Sketch. 

TnR foroproing sketch of the Rich Man, seems to require 
ttiis compnnion-piece ; nnd we shall make the attempt, though 
the suhjoct is fnr more dilDcult than the former was. 

In the first plncc, we must state what we mean bj a poor 
man, for it is a term of wide range in its relative applications. 
A pninslnking artisan, trained to self-denial, and a strict ndniH 
tation, not of Ills means to his want*, but of his wants to hit 
mennfi, finds himself rich nnd grateful, if some unexpected 
fortune ennbles him to give his wife a new gown, his children 
cheap holiflny joys, and his starving neighbor a decent 
mcnl; whih; George IV., when heir apparent to the throne 
of Grcnt Hritnin, considered himself driven bj the pressure 
of |K>vcrt7 to become a debtor, a beggar, a swindler, and, bj 
the nid of perjury, the husband of two wives at the same time, 
neither of whom he I rented well. Since poverty is made nn 
excuse for such depravity in conduct, it would be well to mark 
the limits within which self-control and resistance to tempta* 
tion mny -be expected. 

When he of the olden time prayed, " Give me neither pov- 
erty nor riches," we presume he meant that proportion of 
means to the average wants of a human being which secures 
frcotlom from pecuniary cares, freedom of motion, and a mod- 
erate cnjoymont of the common blessings offerrd by cnrth, 
air, wntcr, the natural relations, and the subjects for thought 
which every day presents. We shall certainly not look above 

0»7) 
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this point for our poor mail. A prince may be poor, if h« 
has not means to relieve the suflerings of his tubjectSy or 
secure to tliem needed benefits. Or he may make himself so^ 
just as a well-paid laborer by drinking brings poverty to hit 
roof. So ma3' the prince, by the mental gin of horse-racing 
or gambling, grow a beggar. But we shall not consider these 
cases. 

Our subject will bo taken between the medium wo have 
spoken of as answer to the wise man's prayer, and tliat desti- 
tution which we must style infamous, either to the individual 
or to the society whose vices have caused tliat stage of poverty, 
in which there is no certainty, and often no probability, of 
work or bread from day to day, — in which cleanliness and 
all the decencies of life are impossible, and the natural human 
feelings arc turned to gall because the man finds himiielf oa 
this earth in a far worse situation than the brute. In this 
staj^e there is no ideal, and from its abyss, if the unfortunates 
look up to Ilttaven, or the state of things as they ought to be, 
it is with buflbcating gasps which demand relief or death. 
Tliis degree of {Mverty is common, as we all know ; but we 
who do nut bhare it have no right to address those who do 
from our own standard, till we Imre placed their feet on our 
own level. Accursed is he who does not long to have this 
•o — to take out at least the physical hell from this world I 
Unbledt is he who is not seeking, either by thought or act, to 
effect this pour degree of amelioration in the circumstances of 
his nice. 

We take the subject of our sketch, then, somewhere between 
the uhjectly |)oor and those in moderate circumstances. What 
we have to say may apply to either mx, and to any grade in 
this di\isiun ol* the human family, from the hodman and 
wa^iherwnman up to the hard-working, poorly-paid lawyer 
clerk, M'liuoliiiUBter, or bcrilM!. 

The advantages of such a position are many. In the first 
place, you belong, inevitably, to the active and suffering pni* 
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of tho world. Tou know the ills that trj men's soolt and 
bo<lie«. You cannot creep into a safe retreat, arrogantljr to 
ju«1gc, or heartlctfslj to forget, the others. Thej are alwaji 
before you ; you see tho path stained by their bleeding feel ; 
stupid and flinty, indeed, must you be, if you can hastily 
wound, or indolently forbear to aid them. Then, as to your- 
self, you know what your resources are ; what you can do, 
wimt bear ; there is small chance for you to escape a well- 
tcm|>ered modesty. Then again, if you find power in yourself 
to endure the trial, there is reason and reality in some degree 
of self-reliance. The moral advantages of such training can 
scarcely fail to amount to something ; and as to the mental, 
thnt most important chapter, how the li%*es of men are fash- 
ioned and trnnsfused by the experience of passk>n and tha 
development of thought, presents new sections at every turn, 
such as the distant dilettante's opera-glasses will never detect, 
— to say nothing of the exercise of mere faculty, which, 
though insensible in its daily course, leads to results of im- 
mense importance. 

But the evil.4, the disadvantages, the dangers, how many, 
how imminent ! True, indeed, they are so. There is the 
early bending of the mind to the production of marketable 
result^, which must hinder all this free play of intelligence, 
and deaden the powers that craved instruction. There is the 
callousness produced by the sight of more misery than it it 
possible to relieve ; the heart, at first so sensitive, taking ref- 
uge in Stolid indifference against the pangs of sympalhetio 
pnin, it had not force to bear. There Is the perverting influ- 
ence of uncongenial employments, undertaken without or 
again<«t choice, continued at unfit hours and seasons, till the 
man loses his natural relations with summer and winter, day 
and night, and has no sense more for natural beauty and joy. 
There is the mean providence, the perpetual caution to guard 
against ill, instead of the generous freedom of a mind which 
expect! good to ensoe from all good actions. There it the 
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sad doubt whether it will do to indulge tlie kindly impulM, 
tho calculation of dangerous chancet, and the cost between 
the loving impulse and its fulHInient. Yes; there is bitter 
chance of narrowness, meanness^ and dulness on this l>ath, 
and it requires great natural force, a wise and large view 
of life taken at an early age, or fervent trust in God, to 
evade them. 

It is astonishing to see the poor, no less than the rich, the 
slaves of externals. One would think tlmt, whcr^ the rich 
roan once became aware of the worlhlessness of the mere 
trappings of lifu from the weariness of a spirit that found it- 
self entirely di^jiatisfietl after pomp and self-indulgence, tli« 
poor man would learn this a hundred times from the experi- 
ence how entirely independent of them is all tliat is intrinsi- 
cally valuable in our life. But, no ! The poor man wants 
dignity, wants elevation of spirit It is his own servility ilial 
forges the fetters that enslave him. Whether he cringe to, or 
rudely defy, the mun in the coach and luindsome cool, tha 
cause and effect are the same. He is influenced by a co^uma 
and a position, lie is not lirmly rooted in tho truth tliat only 
in M> fur as outward beauty and grandeur are representative 
of the mind of the possetoor, can they count for any thing al 
all. O, |M)or man 1 you are poor indeed, if you feel younclf 
io ; |)oor if you do not feel that a soul born of God, a mind 
capable of scanning the wondrous works of lime and sfiace, 
and a flexible body for its service, are tlie esMntial riches of 
a mun, and all he needs to make him tlie equal of any oilier 
man. You are mean, if the |>ossession of money or other 
external advuntag<*s can make you envy or shrink from a 
being mean enoufi^h to value himself upon such. Stand 
where you may, () man, you cannot be noble and rich if 
your brow be not bntful and steadfaht, if your eye beam not 
with a cousciou»nebS of inward worth, of eternal claims and 
hopes which such trifles cannot at all aflect A man wilbonl 
this migesty is ridiculoat amid the flouiish and deooraiiooe 
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procured by monej, pitiable in the faded habiliments of poT- 
ert J. Bill a man who is a msn, a woman who is a woman, 
nin never feci lessened or embarrassed because others look 
i;;norantly on such matters. If thej regret the want of 
tlie^e temporary means of power, it must be solely be- 
cause it fetters their motions, deprives them of leisure and 
desired means of improvement, or of benefiting those thej 
love or pity. 

I have heard those possessed of rhetoric and imaginative 
tendency declare that they should have been outwardly great 
and inwardly free, victorious poets and heroes, if fote had 
allowed them a certain quantity of dollars. I have found it 
iin|K)ssil>le to believe them. In early youth, penury may 
have power to freeze the genial current of the soul, and pro- 
vent it, during one short life, from becoming sensible of its 
true vocation and destiny. But if it has become conscious of 
thojte, and yet there is not advance in any and all circum- 
staiicc.4, no change would avail. 

ISo, our poor man must begin higher ! He must, in the 
first place, really believe there is a God who ruleth — a fact 
to which few men vitally bear witness, though most are ready 
to affirm it with the lips. 

2. lie must sincerely believe that rank and wealth 

** arc but th« ^ine«*t ftamp ; 
The m«n't the gold ; '* — 

take his btand on his claims as a human being, made in God's 
own likeness, urge them when the occasion permits, but never 
be so false to them as to feel put down or injured by the want 
of mere external advantages. 

3. lie must accept his lot, while he is in it. If he can 
change it for the better, let his energies be exerted to do so. 
But if he cannot, there is none that will not yield an opening 
to Exlen, to the glories of Zion, and even to the subterranean 
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enchiintments of our strange estate. There is Done thai may 
not be used with nobleoess. 



" Wbo sweeps » room, ss for Thy ssk* 
Makes thst and Ui* action clean.** 



4. I/Ct him examine the subject enough to be convinced 
that tliere is not tliat vast diflerence between the employments 
that is supposed, in llie means of cx|Minsion and rifllnemciit. 
All depends on the spirit as to the use that is made of an 
occupation. Blahomet was not a wealthy mcrcliant, and pro- 
found philosophers have ripened on the benches, not of llie 
lawyers, but (he shoemakers. It did not hurt Milton to Im 
a poor schuolinHSter, nor Shakspcare to do the errands of a 
London play-house. Yes, ** the mind is its own place," and 
if it will keep that place, all doors will bo opened from it 
Upon this subject we hope to offer some hints at a future 
day, in speaking of the different trades, professions, and 
modes of labor. 

5. Let him remember that from no man can the chief 
wealth be kept. On all men (he sun and stars shine $ for all 
the oceans swell and nxcn flow. All men may bo broiherti 
lovers, fathen», friends ; before all lie the mysteries of birth 
and death. If these wondrous means of wealth and bless- 
ing be likely to remain misused or unused, there are quite 
as many didadvanlagcs in the way of the man of money 
as of the man who has none. Few who drain the cliuicesi 
grafN! know the ecstasy of bliss and knowletlge that fulkiws a 
full draught of the wine of life. Tluit has mo>tly been re- 
served fur those on whose (hou«h(s soeie(y, as a public, makei 
but a moderate claim. And if bi((emess followed on the joy, 
if your fuuniain was frozen aAer its fir»t gunh by the cold 
winds of the world, yet, moneyless men, ye are at least nol 
wholly ignorant of wimt a human being has force to know. 
You have not akimmcd over suriaoeSi and been donog oo 
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beds of down, during the rnro and ttealthj TbiU of LoTe and 
the Muse*. Remember thin, and, looking round on the ar- 
mngcmcnts of the lotterj, see if joo did not draw a pHte in 
joiir lum. 

U will be seen that our ideal poor man needs to be reli- 
gious, wiitc, dignified, and humble, grasping at nothing, claim- 
ing all ; willing to wait, never willing to give up ; servile to 
none, the servant of all, and esteeming it the glorj of a man 
to serve. The character is rare, but not unattainable. We 
have, however, found an approach to it more frequent in 
woman than in man. 




THE CELESTIAL EMPIRE. 

During a lote vUit to Boston, I visited with great pleasure 
the Cbinese Museum, which has been 0|>ened there. 

There was much satiafaciion io surveying its rich contents, 
if merely on account of their splendor and elegance, whicli, 
though funtastic to our tastes, presented an obvious standard 
of its own by which to prize it. The rich dresses of the 
imperial court, the magnificent jars, (the largest worth threo 
hundred dollars, and looking as if it was worth much more,) 
the preM:nt-boxi*s and ivory work, the elegant interiors of the 
lioine and counting-room, — all theae gave pleiuure by their 
perfection, each in its kind. 

But the chief impression was of that unity of existence, so 
op|)Oaite to the Kuropean, and, for a change, so pleasant, from 
its rcfiose and gilded lightness. Their ini|M:rial majesties do 
really seem bO '* perfectly serene," that we fancy wo might 
become so under their sway, if not ** thoroughly virtuous,** as 
they profess to be. Entirely a new mood would be ours, as 
we should tiup in one of those pleasure boats, by llie light of 
fanciful liinteriiss or listen to the tinkling of |iagoda Im*IIs. 

The lii'^hedt conventional refinement, of a certain kind, is 
apimreiit in all tlmt belongs to the Chinese. The inviola- 
bility of custom has not made their life heavy, but »lia|K*«l it 
to the utmost admitness for their own purposes. We are 
now ^oluewllUt familiar with their literature, and we sec |mt- 
vading it a |HH*try »ublle and anmiatie, like the odors of their 
appropriate lM>%eruge. Like that, too, it is all domestic, — 
never wild. The social genius, fluttering on the wingit uf 

oompliment, pervades every thing Chinese. Society liae 

(S04) 
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moulded iliem, body and soal ; the joungeBt children lira 
more social nnd Chinese than human ; and we doubt not the 
infant, with its first cry, shows its capacity for self-command 
and ol>edience to superiors. 

Their great man, Confucius, expresses this social genius in 
its most perfect state and highest form. His golden wisdom 
is the quintcscencc of social justice. lie never forgets condi* 
tions nnd limits ; he is admirably wise, pure, and religious, 
but ne%'er towers above humanity — never soars into soli- 
tude. There is no token of the forest or cnve in Confucius. 
Few men could understand him, because his nature was so 
thoroughly balanced, and his rectitude so pure ; not because 
hi.^ thoughts were too deep, or too high for them. In him 
should be sought the best genius of the Chinese, with thai 
perfect practical good sense whose uses are univer»al. 

At one time I used to change from reading Confucius to 
one of the great religious books of another Eastern nation ; 
and it was always like leaving the street and the palace for 
the blossoming forest of the East, where in earlier times we 
are told the angels walked with men and talked, not of earth, 
but of heaven. 

As we looked at the forms moving about in the Museum, 
we could not wonder that the Chinese consider us, who call 
ourselves the civilized world, barbarians, so deficient were 
those forms in the sort of refinement that the Chinese prise 
obove all. And our people deserve it for their senselessness 
in viewing M«/fi as barbarians, instead of seeing how perfectly 
they represent their own idea. They are inferior to us in 
im|)ortant developments, but, on the whole, approach far 
iif-nrer their own standard than we do ours. And it is 
wonderful that an enlightened European can fail to prize tlia 
sort of beauty they do develop. Sets of engravings we ha%'e 
seen ti*presenting the culture of the tea plant, liave brought 
to us inm;;e4 of an entirely original idyllic loveliness. One 
long rei'ident in China has observed that nothing can be 
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more enchanting than the amile of love on the regular, bat 
otherwise expressionless face of a Chinese woman. It hat 
the simplicity and abamlonment of infantine, with the fulnesa 
of mature fettling. It never varies, hut it does not tire. 

The same sweetness and elegance stereotyped now, but 
having originally a deep root in their life as a race, may be 
seen in their poetry and music The last we have heard, 
both from the voice and several instruments, at this Museum, 
for the first time, and were at first tempted to laugh, wlien 
something deeper forbade. Like tlieir poetry, the music is 
of the narrowest monotony, a kind of rosary, a re|ietition uf 
phrases, and, in its enthusiasm and conventional excitenusnt, 
like nothing else in the heavens and on the eartli. Yet both 
the poetry and music have in them an expression of birds, 
roses, and moonlight ; imieed, they suggest tlmt state where 
** moonlight, and music, and feeling are one,** tliough the soul 
seems to twittnr, nither tlian sing of it. 

It is wonderful with liow little practical insight travellers 
in China look on wlmt they see. They seem to be struck by 
points of repulsion at once, and neither see nor tell us wliui 
could give any real clew to their facts. I do not speak 
now of the recent lecturers in this city, for I have not lieanl 
them ; but of the niitny, many books into which 1 luivc ear- 
lier looked with eager curiosity, — in vain, — I always fuund 
the same external facts nnd the same pnjudices which disa* 
bled the ob»erver from piercing beneath them. 1 feel that I 
know (ioniethiiig of the Chine^ie when reading Confucius, or 
looking at the figures on their tea-cufis, or drinking a cup of 
genuitu tea — rather an unusual felicity, it is said, in this 
ingenious city, which shares with the Chinese one trait at 
least. Hut the travellers rather take from tluin add to this 
knowledge ; and a visit to this Museum would give more clear 
views than all the books 1 ever nrad yet. 

Tlie juggling was well done, and so solemnly, with the 
•ame ooooeotnued look aa the mtuie I I taw tba joggWr 
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ancnrnrds At Ole Biiirs concert, and he moTcd not a mmcle 
while the ntghtingnle was pouring forth ita sweetest descant 
Probnhlj the avciiiu^s wanted for ihet^e ttmins to enter his 
heart had been cIor:ed bj the imperial edict long ago. The 
roM*mblnnce borne hy this juggler to our Indians is even 
greater than we have seen in anj other case. His brother- 
hood does not, to us, seem surprising. Our Indians, loo, are 
strrrot)-pe<1, though in a different wnj ; they are of a mould 
cnpnble of retaining the impression through ages ; and manj 
of the traits of the two races, or two branches of a race, may 
seem to be identical, though so widely modified by circum- 
stances. They are all opposite to us, who have made shipa, 
and balloons, and magnetic telegraphs, as symbolic expres- 
sions of our wants, and the means of gratifying them. We 
must con.«ole ourselves with these, and our organs and pianos, 
for our want of perfect good breeding, sereiiityi and " thor- 
ough virtue." 




KLOPSTOCK AND META.* 

Tub poet had retired from the tocial circle. lu mirth waa 
to bii sickened ioul a noiiy diMord, its sentiment a hollow 
mockery. With grief he felt tliut tlie recital of a generous 
action, the vivid expression of a noble thought, could only 
grase the surface of his mind. The deflate stillness of death 
lay brooding on its depilis. The friendly smiles, the tender 
attentions which seemvd so sweet in those hours when Meta 
was ** crown uf his cup and garnish of his dish," could gire tlio 
present but ii ghusily similitude to those blessed days. While 
hb attention, disobedient to his wishes, kept turning painfully 
inward, the voice of the singer suddenly startled it back. A 
lovely maid, with moiat, clear eye, and pleading, earnest voice, 
was seated at tlie har|Michord. She sang a sail, and yet iiul 
hopeless, strain, like that of a lover who pines in absence, yei 
hopes aguin to meet his loved one. 

The heart of Klopstock rose to his lips, and natural tears 
•uflused his eyes. She paused. Some youth of imlouched 
heart, sliallow, as yet, in nil things, asked for a lively song, 
the expression of animul enjoyment. She hesitated, and cast 
a sidelong glance at the mourner. Heedlessly the nK|ue»t was 
urged: blie wafted over the keys an airy prelude. A cold 
rush of anguish came over the awakened heart ; Klopstock 
rose, and liasiily left the room. 

He entered his aimrtment, and threw himself upon the bed* 
The moon was nearly at the full : a tree near the krge win- 

• HeU, the wife of KInpttock. on* of aemiAnf't mott edebrmted porta. 
Is doubtIrM well known to tuAuy of our reader* ibro«af h the beautilUI letlm 
teSamuvl UicbardMiu, the uo%rlut, or tbroufb llrm. Jamcaoa** worli, aati* 
tUd the LovM of the Poeu. It te uid tb*l ILtopatock wtvu CMOiaMlly 
•0 ksr flvta alUr ksr dsaUL 

(M) 
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dow obscured its radiance, and cast into the room a flickering 
•hndow, as its leaves kept swaying to and fro with the breesa. 

Vniiily Klopslock sought for soothing influences in the con- 
templation of the sofl and varying liglit. Sadness is always 
derpcsl nt thin hour of celestial calmness. The soul realizes 
its wnnt^, and longs to be in harmony with itself far more in 
fiuch nn hour than when any outward ill is arousing or 
oppressing it, 

" Weak, fond wretch that I am I " cried he. ** I, the bard 
of the Messiah I To what purpose have I nurtured my soul 
on the virtues of that sublime model, for whom no renunciation 
was too hard ? Four years an angel sojourned with me : her 
presence vivified my soul into purity and benevolence like her 
own. Happy was I as the saints who rest after their long 
slnigfrles in the l>osom of perfect love. I thought myself 
good because I sinned not against a bounteous Gofl, because 
my heart could spare some dm|is of its overflowing oil and 
Imlm for the wounds of others : now what am I ? ' Mj angel 
leaves me, but she leaves with me the memory of blissful 
years and our perfect communion as an earnest of tluit 
happy meeting which awaits us, if I prove faithful to my own 
words of fuith, to those strains of religious confldence which 
are even now cheering onward many an inexperienced youth* 
And what are my deeds and feelings? The springs of life 
and love frozen, here I lie, sunk in grief, as if I knew no 
world beyond the grave. The joy of others seems an insult, 
their gri«f a dead letter, compared with my own. Metal 
Meta ! couldst thou sec mo m my hoar of trial, thou wouldsi 
disdain thy chosen one!" 

A strain of sweet and solemn music swelled on his ear — one 
of tho'c majestic harmonies which, were there no other proof of 
the soul's immurtalily, must suggest the image of an intellect* 
ual paradise. It closed, and Bleta stood before him. A long 
veil of silvery whiteness fell over her, through which might 
he seen the flxed but nobly-serene expression of the large 
blue eyes, and a holy, seraphio dignity of mien. Klopelook 
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knell before her : hw soul was awed to earth. ^ ITast thou 
come, my adored 1 " said be, ** from thy home of bliss, to tell 
me that ihou no longer lovest lliy unworthy friend ?T 

** O, speuk not tliua ! " replied the softest and most penetrat- 
ing of voices. ^ God wilb not that his purified creatures 
should look in contempt or anger on those suflfering the ills 
from which they are set free. O, no, my love I my hu^balld 1 
I come to sprak consolation to thy sinking spirit. When you 
letl me to breathe my last sigh in the arms of a sister, who^ 
boivever dear, was nothing to my heart in com|Mirtson with 
you, 1 closed my eyes, wishing that the light of day might de- 
part with thee. The thought of what thou must suflTer con- 
TuUed my heart with one last pang. Once more I murmured 
the wi:»h I had so often expressed, that the sorrows of the sur- 
vivor might liave fallen to my lot rather than to thine. Id 
tluit pang my soul extricated itself from the body ; a si^nsa* 
tion like that from exquisite fragrance came over me, and 
with breezy lightness I rose into the pure serene. It was a 
moment of feeling almost wild, — so free, so unobscured. I 
had not yet pas-^ed the verge of comparison ; I could not yel 
embrace the Infinite: therefore my joy was like those of 
earth — intoxicating. 

** Wonli cannot paint, even to thy eager soul, my friend, the 
wingeil swiHness, the onward, glowing liopefulncss of my path 
through the fxvUU of azure. I piiu.<ed, at length, in a region 
of keen, pure, blui^ll lij^ht, such as beams from Jupiter to thy 
planet on a lovely October evening. 

^ Here an immediate conviction pervaded me that this was 
home — was my apfKiinted resting place ; a full tide of liope 
and ^uti^fact)un similar to the emotion excited on my fintt ae- 
quaintancc with thy poem flowed over this hour; a joyous 
conAdenix* in the exi>tence ul' Guo«]neJiS and Beauty supplied 
for a M'asoii, the want uf thy society. The delicious clfuniesi 
of every emotion exiilt«t<l my soul into a realm full of life* 
Some lime ela|ised in this state. The whole of my temporal 
•illence passed in reriew before me. Hj tbonghtai mj 
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actimiii, were pinced in full relief before the clenred ejre of mj 
9pirit. Beloved, thou wiU rejoice to know thnt thjr Metm 
coulil tlit*n ft*el tlmt lirr worst faults pprung from ignomnce* 
An I wfi^ Rt riving to connect mjr premint Mnte with my pn^t, 
nnd, hr it were, |K)i!(ing mjself on the brink of 9paoe and time, 
the hn*nth of another presence came acroM me, and, gradnall/ 
evolving from the IxMom of light, a figure rose before me, in 
gm(*f*, ill Rwectnesff, how excelling ! Fixing her ejres on mine 
with the full gaze of love, she said, in flute-lika tones, ' Doal 
thon know me, my «5ter?* 

" * Art thou not,' I replied, * the love of Petrarch ? I have 
seen the portraiture of thj mortal lineaments, and now reoog« 
nize that perfect beautjr, the full violet flower which ihj 
lovcr*fl genius was able to anticipate.' 

** * Yes' <^lie said, ' I am Laura — on earth most happy, jet 
most 5nd ; mojit rich, and yet most poor. I come to greet her 
whom I recognize as the inheritress of all that was lovely in 
my earthly being, more hnppy than I in her temporal state. 
I have sympathized, O wife of Klopstock I in thy transitory 
happiness. Tliy lover was thy priest and thy poet ; thy model 
and oracle was thy bosom friend. AU that earth could give 
was thine ; and I joyed to think on thy rewarded love, thj 
freedom of soul, and unchecked faith. Follow me now : we 
are to dwell in the same circle, and I am appointed to show 
thee thine abiding place.* 

^ She guided me towards the source of that light which I 
have described to thee. We paused before a structure of 
dazzling whiteness, which stood on a slope, and overlooked a 
valley of exceeding beauty. It was shaded by trees which 
had that peculiar calmness that the shadows of trees have be- 
kiw in the high noon of summer moonlight — - 

' . • . trees which are stOl 
At the ihtdce of trers hdow, 
When thejr sleep on the lonelj hOl, 
la the fmnrntr BMoallikt f tew.' 
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It was decked with mnjeslic sculpture.^, of which I mtijr »|»eak 
in some future iulerview. Before it rose u fuunlnin, frum 
which the sireuro of liglit flowed down the viille)', dividing it 
into two unequnl |mrtt. The larger and furiher from U8 
teemed, when I first looked on it, populous with shapes, benu* 
teoui us that of my guide. But, when I looked more ^il* 
cdly, I ifaw only the valley, far|M:te«l with large blue and 
while flowers, which emitted a hyacinlhine odor, llere, 
Laura, turning round, a»ked, 'Is not this a fMielic home, 
Mela ? ' 

^ I paused a moment ere I replied, ' It is indeed a place of 
beauty, but more like the Greek elysium tlian llie home Kk>p- 
•lock and 1 were wont to picture to ourselves beyond the 
gates of Draih.' 

'^'Thou myiu^i well,' she said; 'nor is this thy final bomai 
thou wilt but wait here a seoaon, till Klopstock oooies.' 

•< « Whui,' said I, * alone 1 alone in Eden ? ' 

'"Has not Mein, then, collected anglit on which idie rotghl 
meditate ? Host thou never read, ** While I was musing, the 
fire burned"?' 

** * I^uru,' suid I, ' spare the reproach. The love of Pe- 
tracli, wliO!»e boul grew up in golden fetters, whose strongest 
emotions, whose mu»t natural actions were, through a lung 
life, constantly repressed by the dictates of duly and honor, 
she contiMii ini;;ht im^s long years in I lull conleniphition which 
was on eurth her only solace. But I, whose life lias all been 
breathed out in luve and mini»lry, can I endure tliat my 
existence be rever>ed ? Can I live witliout ullernnce of spirit? 
or would ^uch be u »tuge of that progre»»ive luippiness we are 
promised 'f ' 

^'True, little one!' said slie, with her fir»t heavenly smile; 
'nor khiill it be thus n^ith llieo. A ministry is ap|iointed 
thee — the same %iliich I ekerei%ed while wailing here for that 
friend whom below 1 was forbidden to call my own.' 

** She touched roe, and from my shouklers sprung a pair ef 
wingi, while and asure, wide and gUateruig. 
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" ' Mcta ! ' 8he resaroed, ' spirit of love ! be (his (hbe oflloe. 
Wherever a soul pines in absence from all oompanionshipi 
breathe sweet thouglits of sympathy to be had in another 
liffS if deserved bj virtuous exertions and mental progress. 
Bind up the wounds of hearts torn bjr bereavement ; (each 
thctff where healing is to be found. Revive in the betrajed and 
forsnken heart that belief in virtue and nobleness, without 
which life is an odious, disconnected dream. Fan ererj flame 
of generous enthusiasm, and on the altars where it is kindled 
strew thou the incense of wisdom. In such a ministry thoa 
couhUt never be alone, since hope must dwell with thee* 
But I shall oAen come and discourse to thee of the future 
glories of thy destiny. Yet more : Seest thou tliat marble 
tiihlet ? Retire here when (hy pinions are wearied. Give up 
(liy soul to fiiith. Fix thine eyes on (he tablet, and (he deeds 
and thoughts which fill the days of Klopstock shall be (raced 
on it. Thus shall ye no( be for a day divided. Ilast thoo, 
lilcta, auglit more to ask ? " 

*' ' Messenger of peace and bliss I ' said I, ' dare I frame 
another request? Is it too presumptuous to ask that Klop- 
stock may be one of those to whom I minister, and that be 
may know it is Meta who consoles him ? ' 

" ' Even this, to a certain extent, I have power io grant 
^lost pure, most holy was thy life with Klopstock ; ye taught 
one another only good things, and peculiarly are ye rewarded. 
Thou mayst occasionally manifest thyself to him, and answer 
his prayers with words, — so long,* she continued, looking 
fixedly at me, ' as he continues true to himself and thee I ' 

** O, my beloved, why tell thee what were my emotions ai 
such a promise ? Ah I I must now leave thee, for dawn is 
bringing back the world's doings. Soon I shall visit thee 
again. Farewell 1 Remember tliat thy every thought and 
deed will be known to me, and be happy I " 

She vanished. 

27 
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WHAT FITS A MAN TO BE A VOTER? 

A Fablb. 

Tub country had beeo denuded of iu forests, and men 
cried, ** Come 1 wo muat plant anew, or tliere will be no shade 
ibr the homcji of our children, or fuel for their hearths. Let 
us find the best kernels for a new growth.** And a basket of 
butternuts was oflTered. 

But the planters rejected it with disgust ** What a black, 
rough coat it has 1 " said thejr ; *< it is entirely unfit for the 
diidies on a nobleman's table, nor have we ever seen it in such 
places. It niuiit have a greasy, offensive kernel ; nor can fine 
trees grow up from such a nut." 

^ Friends,*' said one of the planters, ** this dectsioo may be 
rash. The chestnut has not a handsome outride ; it is long 
encased in troublesome burs, and, when disengaged, is al* 
most as black as these nuts you desfiise. Yet from it grow 
trees of lofty stature, graceful form, and long life. Its ker* 
nel is white, and luis furnished food to the most poetic and 
splendid nations of the older world.** 

** IX>ii't tell me," says another ; ** brown is entirely differenl 
from black. I like brown very well ; there is Oriental pre- 
cedent fur its res|>ectability. Perha|>s we will use tome of 
your chestnuts, if we can get fine samples. But for the pres- 
ent, I think we should uae only Kngliah walnuts, such as our 
forefathers delighted to honor. Here are many basketsful of 
them, cpiiie enough for the present. AVe will plant tliew with 
a sprinkling between of the cliestnut and aoom." 

^ But,** rejoined the olheri **iiianj butlemiiti are beneetk 
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the sod, and joa cannot help a mixture of them being in your 
wood, at any rate,'' 

^ Well, we will gnib them up and cat them down when* 
ever wc find them. We can use the joung Bhrnba for kin- 
dling^." 

At that moment two persons entered the council of a darker 
complexion than most of those present, as if bom beneath the 
glow of a more scorching sun. First came a woman, beauti* 
fill in the mild, pure grandeur of her look ; in whose largo 
dnrk eye a prophetic intelligence was mingled with infinite 
sweetness. She looked at the assembly with an air of sur- 
prise, R.^ if it^ aspect was strange to her. She threw quite 
back her veil, and stepping aside, made room for her com- 
panion. His form was youthful, about the age of one wa 
lia%*c ^ccn in many a picture produced by the thought of 
eighteen centuries, as of one "instructing the doctors.** I 
need not describe the features ; all minds have their own im- 
pressions of such an image, 



i« 



Sercrt in joathful beftuty.*' 



In his hand he bore a white banner, on which was em- 
broi«lered, " Prace AND OooD Will to MRif." And the 
words seemed to glitter and give out sparks, as he paused in 
the n«srmblv. 

•• I cnme hither,** said he, " an uninvited guest, because I read 
sculptured above the door 'All men bom free and equal,* 
and in this dwelling hoped to find myself at home. What is 
the matter in disfHitc ? " 

Then they whispered one to another, and murmurs were 
heanl — " Ho is a mere l>oy ; young people are always foolish 
and extravagant;** or, " He looks like a fanatic" But others 
said, ** He lotiks like one whom we have been taught to honor. 
It will he beM to tell him the matter in dispute.** 

When he heanl it, he smiled, and said, *'It will be needful 
first to ascertain which of the nata u aoandeal wiikim.'' Aod 
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with a bammer be broke one, two, and more of tbe EnglUh 
walnuts, and tbejr were mouldy. Then be tried llie olber 
DUts, but found most of them fresh within and whiUiy for the/ 
were fresh from the bosom of the earth, wlulo tbe others bud 
been kept in a damp cellar. 

And he said, ** You had better plant them together, lesl 
none, or few, of tbe walnuts be sound. And why are jou to 
reluctant ? Has not Heaven permitted them both lo grow on the 
tame soil ? and does not that show what is intended about it?** 

And they said, ** But they are bbu^L and ugly to look upoo." 
He replied, ** They do not seem so to me. Wliat my Father 
bas fashioned in such guise offends not mine eye." 

And they said, ^ But from one of these trees flew a bird of 
prey, who luis done great wrong. Wo meant, therefore, to 
suffer no such tree among us." 

And he replied, *^ Amid the band of my countrymen and 
friends there was one guilty of the blackest crime — - thai of 
telling for a price the life of his dearest friend ; yet all the 
others of his blood were not put under ban because of his 
guilL" 

Then they said, "* But in the Holy Book our teachers tell 
us, we are bid to keep in exile or distress whatsocTer is black 
and unseemly in our eyes." 

Then he put his band to hb brow, and cried bi a voice of 
the most penetrating iiathoa, *^ llaTC I been so long among 
you, and ye have not known me ? " And the woman turned 
from them the majestic hope of her glance, and both forms 
suddenly vani&bed ; but the banner was left trailing in tbo 
dust. 

Tlie men stood gazing at one another. After which one 
mounted on high, and said, ** Perlmps, my friends, we carry 
too fur this aversion to objects merely because they are 
black. I heard, the other day, a wise mau say tluU black 
was the color of evil — marked as such by God, and tlial 
whenoTer a white man alruck a black man bo did an Ml of 
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worship to God.* I could not quite belieye him. I hope, in 
what I am about to add, I shall not be misunderstood. I am 
no abolitionist I respect above all things, divine or human, 
the constitution framed hj our forefathers, and the peculiar 
institutions hnllowed by the usage of their sons. I have no 
sjropathj with the black race in this country. I wish it to 
be understood that I feel towanis negroes the purest personal 
antipntliy. It is a family trait with us. My little son, scarce 
able to spcnk, will cry out, < Nigger I Nigger I ' whenever he 
sees one, and try to throw things at them. lie made a whole 
omnibus lond laugh the other day by his cunning way of doing 
this.f The child of my political antagonist, on the other 
hand, says 'he likes tuUared children the best.'t You see 
he is tainted in his crndle by the loose principles of his parents, 
even before he can say nigger, or pronounce the more refined 
appellation. But that is no matter. I merely mention this 

by the way ; not to prejudice you against Mr. , but tliat 

you may apprccinte the very different state of things in my 
family, and not misinterpret what I have to say. 1 was lately 
in one of our prisons where a somewhat injudicious indulgonco 
had exten(1e«l to one of the condemned felons, a lost and 
wretched outcast from society, the use of materials for paint- 
ing, that having been his profession. He had completed at 
his leisure a picture of the Lord's Supper. Most of the 
figures were well enough, hut Judas he had represented as a 
black, t Now, gentlemen, I am of opinion that this is an 
unwarrnotable liberty taken with the Holy Scriptures, and 
shows too much prejudice in the community. It is my wish 
1o be moderate and fair, and preserve a medium, neither, on 
the one hand, yielding the wholesome antipathies planted in 
our breasts as a safeguard against degradation, and our con* 
stitutional obligations, which, as I have before observed, are, 
with me, more binding than any other ; nor, on the other 

• Fset, thai thii is afliaMd. f ^•'^ 
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hand, forgetting that Hberalitj and wUdom which are the pre- 
rogatiTe of everj citizen of this free commonwealth. I agree, 
then, with our joung Tisitor. I hardly know, indeed, whj a 
atranger, and one so young, was permitted to mingle in thia 
council ; but it was certainly thoughtful in him to crack and 
examine the nuts. I agree that it may be well to plant some 
of the black nuts among the others, so that, if many of the 
walnuts fail, we may make use of this inferior tree.** 

At this moment arose a hubbub, and such a cUkmor of 
** dangerous innovation," ** political capilal," ^ low-miiidvd dem- 
agogue," " infidel who denies the Bible," *^ k>wer link io the 
chain of creation," Sec, that it is impossible to say what was 
the decision. 



DISCOVERIES. 

Sometimes, as we meet people in the street, we catch a 
sentence from their lips that aflbnls a clew to their history and 
ImbitA of mind, nnd puts our own minds on quite a new course. 

Ycstcrdny two fcmnle figures drew nigh upon the street, in 
whom we had only observed their tawdrj, sliowj style of 
dress, when, as they pa^^ed, one remarked to the other, in tlia 
lone of a |>erson who has just made a discovery, ** I think there 
is something very handsome in a fine child.** 

Poor woman 1 that seemed to have been the first time in 
her life that she had made the observation. The charms of 
the human being, in that fresh and flower-like age which is 
intended perpetually to refresh as in our riper, renovate us in 
our declining years, had never touched her heart, nor awak- 
ened for her the myriad thoughts and fancies tliat as naturally 
attend the sight of childhood as bees swarm to the blossoming 
bough. Instead of being to her the little angels and fairieS| 
the embodied poems which may ennoble the humblest k>t, they 
had been to her mere " torments,** who ** could never be kepi 
still, or their faces clean." 

How piteous is the loss of tlioso who do not oontemplata 
childiiood in a spirit of holiness 1 The heavenly influence on 
tlicir own minds, of attention to cultivate each germ of greal 
and good qualities, of avoiding the least act likely to injure, b 
lost — a loss dreary and piteous I for which no gain can com- 
pen<nte. But how unspeakably deplorable the petrifaction 
of tlioM who look upon their little friends without any sym- 
pathy even, whose hearts are, by selfishness, worldliness, and 

vanity, seared from all gentle instindSi who can no longer 

(Slf) 
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appreciate their spontaneous grace and glee, that eloquence in 
every look, motion, and stammered word, tliOso liveljr and 
incessant charms, over which the action of tlie lower motives 
with whidi the social sjstem is rife, may so soon draw a veil I 

AVe can no longer speak thus of €dl cliiklrcn. On some, 
esi)cciul]y in cities, the inheritance of sin and deformity from 
bad parents falls too heavily, and incases at once the spark 
of soul which God still doth not refuse in audi instances, in a 
careful, knowing, sensual mask. Such are never, in (act, 
chiklren at all. But the rudest little cubs that are free from 
taint, and bhow the aflinities with nature and the soul, are still 
young and flexible, and rich in gleams of the loveliness to ba 
hoped from perfected hunum nature. 

It is sad that all men do not feel these things. It ia sad 
that they wilfully renounce so large a pari of their heritage, 
and go forth to buy Altered water, while the fountain is gush- 
ing freshly beside the door of their own huts. As with the 
clmrms of children, so with other things. They do not know 
that the sunset is worth seeing every night, iiml tlie sliows of 
the forest better than those of the theatre, and tlie work of 
bees and beetles more instructive, if scanned with care, tluin 
tlie lyceum lecture. The dieap knowledge, the dieap |»lcas* 
ures, that are spread before every one, they cast aside in 
search of an uncertain and feverish joy. AVe did, indeed, 
hear one man suy tluU he could not {mssibly be dtiprtved of 
his pleasures, kiiicc he could always, even were his abode In 
the narrowest lane, have a blanket of sky above hb brad, 
where he could see the clouds pass, and the stars glitter. But 
men in general remain unaware that 

** Lift'f bctt Jojrt trc neftrttt «s, 
Lie cloM about our fett." 

For them the light dresses all objects in endless Doveltj, 
the rose gbws, domestic love smiles, and childhood gives oiil 
with sportive freedom its oradaa—ioTaiii. Thalwoaiaahal 
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■een beaatj In gaj shawls, in teacups, in carpets ; but onl/ 
of late had she discoTered that ** there was something beaati- 
ful in a fine child." Poor human nature I Thou must have 
been changed at nurse by a bad demon at some time, and 
strangel J maltreated, — to have such blind and ricketj inter- 
rab as come upon thee now and then I 




POLITENESS TOO GREAT A LUXURY TO BE 

GIVEN TO THE POOR. 

A FEW dajs ago, a lady, crossing in one of the ferrj boaU 
that plj from thii city, saw a young boy, poorly dres»ed, sit- 
ting with an infant in his arms on one of the bendies. She 
observed that the child looked sickly and coughed. This, as 
the day vtan raw, made her anxious in its beliulf, and she went 
to the Ujy and a^kcd whether he was alone there with the 
baby, ainl if he did not think the cold breeze dangerous for iL 
He replied that he was sent out with the child to take care of 
it, and that his father said the fresh air from the water would 
do it good. 

AVhile he made this simple answer, a number of persons 
had collected around to likten, and one of them, a well-dressed 
woman, addressed the boy in a string of such questions and 
remarks as these : — 

** What is your name ? Where do you live ? Are you tell- 
ing ui the truth ? It's a shame to luive that baby out in such 
weather ; yuu*ll be the death of iL (To the bystanders :) I 
would go anti see his mother, and tell lier about it, if I was 
sure he had tuld us the truth about where he lived. How do 
you expect tu get back? Here, (in the rude«t voice,) some- 
body says you have not told the truth as to where you live." 

The chilli, wlius^e only uflfence consisted in taking care of 

the little one in public, and answering when he was s|)oken lo^ 

began tu bhcd tears at the accu^aliolls thus grossly preferred 

against him. The bystanders stared at both; but among 

them all there was not one with aufflciently elenr noUons of 

(»D 
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proprietj and moral energj to say to (his impiklent qaestkmer 
^ Woman, do jou suppose, because jou wear a handsome 
shawl, nnd that boj a patched jacket, that jou hare anjr right 
to B\ycnk to him at all, unless he wishes it — far less to prefer 
again.^t him these rude accusations ? Your Tulgaritjr is unen- 
durable ; leave the phice or alter jour manner.** 

Blnnj such instances have we seen of insolent rudenessy 
or more insolent afTnbilitj, founded on no apparent grounds, 
except an ap|>flrent difference in pccuniarj position ; for no 
one can Rup|H>9e, in such cases, the offending partj has reallj 
enjoyed the benefit of refined education and society, but all 
present let (hem pass as matters of course. It was sad to seo 
how the poor would endure — mortifying to see how the purse- 
proud dared offend. An excellent man, who was, in his early 
jears, a missionarj to the poor, used to speak aAerwards with 
great slinnie of the manner in which he had conducted himself 
towards them. *MVhen I recollect,** said he, "the freedom 
with which I entered their houses, inquired into all their 
affiiirs, commented on their conduct, and disputed their state- 
ments, I wonder I was never horsewhipped, and feel that I 
ought to have been ; it would have done me good, for I needed 
as severe a lesson on the universal obligations of politeness in 
its only genuine form of respect for man as man, and delicate 
synipniliy with each in his |>eculiar position.** 

Charles Lamb, who was indeed worthy to be called a human 
being because of those refined sympathies, said, ** You call 
him a gentleman: does his washerwoman find him so?** 
We may say, if she did, she found him a flpum, neidier 
(reating her with vulgar abruptness, nor giving himself airs 
of condescending liveliness, but treating her with that genuine 
re9|>oet which a feeling of equali(j inspires. 

To doubt the veracit j of another is an insult which in most 
citilized communities must in the so-called higher classes be 
atoned fur by blood, but, in those same communities, the same 
men will, with the otmoet lightness, doubt the tmth of one 
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who wears a ragged coat, and thoB do all ibey can to injare 
and degrade him by assailing his ielf-respcct, and breaking 
the feeling of personal honor — a wound to which hurts a 
man as a wound to its bark does a tree. 

Then how rudely are favors conferred, just as a bone ia 
thrown to a dog I A gentleman, indeed, will not do ikai with- 
out accompanying signs of sympathy and regard. Just aa 
thb woman siiid, ** If you have told the truth I will go and 
see your mother," are many acts performed oo 'which the 
actors pride themselves as kind and charitable. 

All men might learn from the French in these matters. 
That people, whatever be their faults, are really well bred, 
and many acts might be quoted from their romantic annals, 
where gifts were given from ridi to poor with a graceful oour^ 
tesy, etiually honorable and delightful to the giver and the 
receiver. 

In Catholic countries there is more courtesy, for charity ia 
there a duty, and must be done for God's sake ; tliere is leu 
room fur a man to give himself the pharisaical tone about iL 
A rich man is not so surprised to find himself in contact with 
a poor one ; nor is the custom of kneeling on the open pave- 
ment, the silk rul>e close to the beggar's rags, witlmut profit. 
Tlie separation by pews, even on the day when all meet near^ 
est, is M bad for the mannera as tlie soul. 

Blosdcd be he, or she, who luu passed through this world, 
not only with an o|)en purse and willingness to rvuder the aid 
of mere outward benefits, but with an open eye and open 
}a*art, n*Ady to rlieer the downcast, and enligliten the dull by 
wordi of comfurt nnd looks of love. The wayside charities 
are the most valuable both as to suhtaining liope and diflusing 
knowledge, and none can render them wlio luu not an expan- 
sive nature, a heart alive to affection, and some true notion, 
however imperfectly developed, of the meaning of humaa 
brotherhood. 

Such a one can never sauce the given meat with iMnli^ 
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freeze the Tiand by a cold glnnce of doabt, or plunge (he nuiiit 
who oflkcd for his hand, deeper back into the mud by any 
kind of rudeness. 

In the little instance with which we began, no help woi 
asked, unless by the sight of the timid little boy*s old jacket 
But the license which this seemed to the well-clothed woman 
to pvc to rudeness, wns so characteristic of a deep fault now 
existing, that a volume of comments might follow and a host 
of anecdotes be drawn from almost any one's experience in 
cx]K>^ition of it. These few wonls, perhaps, may awaken 
thought in tho.<e who have drawn tears from other's eyes 
througli nn ignorance brutal, but not hopelessly so, if they are 
willing to rise nliove it 

28 




. CASSinS M. CLAY. 

ToK meeting on Monday nigtit at the Tabernacle waa to 
US an occasion of deep and peculiar interest. It was deep, 
for tlie feelings ibere expressed and answered bore witness to 
the truth of our belief, tbut the sense of right is not dead, bul 
on I J slee|>etli in this nation. A man who is uuinly enough to 
appeal to it, will be answered, in feeling at least, if nol in 
action, and while there is life there is liope Those who so 
rapturously welcuined one who hud sealed his fuith by deeds 
of devotion, must yet acknowledge in their breasts the germs 
of like nobleness. 

It was an oeca>ion of |>eculiar interest, such as we luive 
not had occu8>ion to feel »ince, in childish years, we saw I^uy* 
etie welixiined by a grateful |K*o|ile. Even childliood well 
understood that the gnitiludc then expressed was not so much 
for the uid which hud been received as for the motives and 
feelings with which it was given. The nation ru»hed out as 
one man to thank I^ifayette, tlmt he had l>een able, amid th« 
prejudices and indulgences of high runk in the old rkyinu of 
society, to understand the great principles which were about 
to create a new fonn, and answer, manlike, with love, service, 
and contempt of sehUli interests to the voice of humanity 
demundin<r its rights. Our freedom would have been achieved 
without Lafayette ; but it was a happiness and a blessing 
to number the young Fn*nch nobleman as the cluimpion of 
American inde|aMidence, and to know that he liad given the 
prime of his life to our cause, because it was the i*mise of jus* 
tice. With »iuiilar feelings of joy, pride, and ho|>e, we wel- 
ooma Cassius M. Clay, a man who hai, in like inaoiiar, fineed 
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■ 

himself from the prejudices of his position, disi^egarded selfish 
consideintions, and quitting the easj path in which he might 
hnve walked to illation in the sight of men, and such external 
distinctions as liis Stale and nation readilj confer on men so 
born and brc<l, and with such abilities, chose rather an interest 
in their souls, and tlio honors history will not fail to award to 
tlic innn who enrolls his name and elevates his life for tlie 
cause of right and those universal principles whose recogni- 
tion can alone secure to roan the destinj witlioot which he 
cannot bo lisppy, but which he is continunllj sacrificing for 
tlic impure worship of idols. Tea, in this oountrj, more than 
in the old Palestine, do thej give their children to the fire in 
honor of ^[oloch, and sell the ark confided to them bj the 
Most High for shekels of gold and of silver. Partlj it was 
the sense of this position which Mr. Oaj holds, as a man 
who esteems his own individual convictions of right more than 
local interests or partial, |K)litical sclieroes, that gave him such 
an entlinsinstic welcome on Mondaj night from the very hearts 
of the audience, but still more that his honor is at this moment 
idcntifie<l with the liberty of the press, which has been insulted 
and infringed in him. About this there can be in fact but one 
opinion. In vain Kentucky calls meetings, states reasons, 
gives names of her own to what has been done.* The rest 
of the world knows very well what the action is, and will 
call it by but one name. Regardless of this ostrich mode of 
defence, the world has laughed and scofl*ed at the act of a peo- 
ple prtifessing to bo free and defenders of freedom, and the 
remnling angel has written down the deed as a lawless act of 
viulcnre snd tyranny, from which the man is luippy who can 
call jiimself pure. 

With the usual rhetoric of the wrong side, the apolo- 
gisl.4 for this mob violence have wished to injure Mr. Clay 
by the epithets of "hot-headed," •'visionary," ** fanatical." 
Hut, if any have believed that such could apply to a man so 

[• The destnietioii of Itr. CUj*i prait bj a oMb. — Bd.] 
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clear-sighted as to his objects and the waj of acliieving them, 
the mistuke must have been corrected on Mondaj nigbt. 
Whoever saw Mr. Chiy that night, saw in him a man of deep 
and strong nature, thoroughly in earnest, wlio liad well coiikid* 
ered his ground, and saw that though o|M:n, as the truly noSU 
must be, to new views and convictions, yet his direction u 
taken, and the improvement to be made will not be to turn 
aside, but to expedite and widen his course in that direeiioD. 
Mr. Chiy is young, young enough, thank Heaven! to'promisa 
a long career of great thoughts and honorable deeds. ISut 
still, to those who esteem youth an unpardonable fault, and 
one that renders incapable of counsel, we would say tliat be 
is at the age when a man is capable of great tliouglits and 
great deeds, if ever. His is not a character that will ever 
grow old ; it is not capable of a petty and short-sighted pni* 
dence, but can -only be guided by a large wisdom which ia 
more yctung than old, for it has within itself the springs of 
perpetual youth, and which, being far-sighled and prophelicmlv 
joins ever with the progress party without waiting till it Iw 
obvioubly in the ascendant. 

EIr. Clay has elucpience, but only from the soul. lie does 
not |>ossess the art of oratory, as an art. Hefore he geta 
warmed ho is too blow, and breaks his sentences too much. 
His transitions are nut made with skill, nor is the structuro 
of his ii|H.'ech, as a whule, symmetrical ; yet, througliout, bis 
grasp is linn u|»on his subject, and all the words are laden 
with the electricity of a btrong mind and generous nature. 
When he begins tu glow, and his deep mellow eye fills with 
light, the »|>eeeh melts and glows too, and he is able to impress 
upon the heart-r the full eflect of firm conviction, conceived 
with iinpas^iuned energy. His often rugg«*d and harsh em* 
phanis lla>hes and sparkles then, and we feel that there is in 
the fuiiuire a stream of iron: iron, fortress of the luitious 
and victor of the seas, worth far more, in stress of storm, than 
all the gold and gems of rhetoric. 
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The great principle that he who wrongs one wrongs all, 
and that no part can he wounded witliout endangering the 
whole, waA the healthy root of Mr. Clay's speech, llie report 
docs not do justice to the turn of expression in some parts 
which were roost chnmcteristic These, indeed, depended 
much on the tones and looks of tlie speaker. We should 
spcnk of them as full of a robust and homely sincerity, digni- 
fied by the heart of the gentleman, a heart too secure of its 
respect for the rights of others to need any of the usual inter- 
|x>«itions. His good-humored sarcasm, on occasion of several 
vulp;nr interruptions, was very pleasant, and easily at those 
times might be recognized in him tlie man of heroical nature, 
who ciin only show himself adequately in time of interruption 
and of obslncle. If that be all tliat is wanted, we simll surely 
see him wholly ; there will be no lack of American occasions 
to call out the Greek fire. We want them all— -the Grecian 
men, who feel a godlike thirst for immortal glory, and to 
develop the p(*culiar powers with which the gods hare gifted 
them. We want them all — the poet, the thinker, the hero. 
Whether our heroes need swords, is a more doubtful point, 
we think, than Mr. Clay believes. Neither do we believe in 
some of tlie means he proposes to further his aims. Grod 
use^ all kinds of means, but men, his priests, must keep their 
hnnds pure. Nobody that needs a bribe shall be asked to 
further our schemes for emancipation. But there is room 
enough and time enough to think out these points till all is in 
harmony^ For the good that has been done and the truth 
that has been sfwken, for the love of such that has been seen 
in this great city struggling up through the love of moneji 
we should to-day be thankful — and we are so. 

28* 



THE MAGNOUA OF LAKE FONTCHARTRAIN. 

The ttan tell ail their secrets to the flowers, and, if wa 
only knew how to look around ua, we should noC need to look 
abo%'e. But man id a plant of slow growth, and great heat ia 
required to bring out his leares. He must be promised m 
boundless futurity, to induce him to use aright the present 
hour. In youth, fixing his eyes on those distant worlds of 
light, he promises himself to attain them, and there find the 
answer to all his wishes. His eye grows keener as he gaxea, 
a voice from the earth culls it downward, and he finds all ai 
his feet. 

I wus riding on the shore of Lake Pontcliartrain, musing 
on an old Kngliah expression, which I had only lately learned 
to interpret. ^ He was fulfilled of all nobleness." Words so 
significant charm us like a spell, long before we know tlieir 
meaning. This I hud now learned to interpreL Life bad 
ripened from the green bud, and I had seen tlie diflerence, 
wide OS from earth to heaven, between nobleness and the 
fulfilment of nobleness. 

A fragrance beyond any thing I had ever known cam« 

suddenly u|)on the air, and interru|>ted my meditalion. I 

looked around mc, but saw no flower from which it ooaU 

pruceed. There is no woixl for it; exquisiu and cMicionf 

luive lost all meaning now. It was of a full and penetrating 

sweetiicA?, too keen and deliiuite to be cloying. Unable to 

trace it, I rude un, but the remembrance of it pursued me. I 

had tt ietliii;; iliiit 1 must forever regret my loss, my want, if 

I did nut return and find the poet of the lake, wInwo voica 

was such perfume. In earlier days, I might have disra* 

(MO) 
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garded 8uch a feeling ; but now I have learned to prize the 
monitions of mj nature as thej deserve, and learn sometimea 
whnt 18 not for sale in the market place. So I turned back, 
and rode to and fro, at the risk of abandoning the object of 
my ride. 

I found her at last, the queen of tlie south, singing to her* 
self in her lonelj bower. Such should a sovereign be, most 
refrjiX when alone ; for then there is no disturbance to prevent 
the full conj^iousness of power. All occasions limit ; a king- 
dom 15 bill an occlusion ; and no sun ever saw itself adcquatcljr 
reflected on sen or land. 

Nothing at the south had affected me like the magnolia* 
Sickness and sorrow, which have separated me from mj kind, 
Imvc requited my loss by making known to me the lovclieai 
dialect of the divine langiingc. " Flowers,*' it has been trulj 
said, ''are the only positive present made us by nature." 
BInn lins not been ungrateful, but consecrated the gifl to 
adorn the darkest and brightest lioors. If it is ever perverted, 
it is to be used as a medicine ; and even this vexes me. Bui 
no matter for that We have pure intercourse with these 
purcdt creations ; we love them for their own sake, for their 
beauty's sake. As we grow beautiful and pure, we under- 
stand them belter. With me knowledge of them Is a ctrcum- 
stance, a habit of my life, rather than a merit. I have lived 
with them, and with them almost alone, till I have learned to 
interpret the slightest signs by which they manifest their fair 
thoughts'. Thvre is not a flower in my native region which 
has not for me a tale, to which every year is adding new inci- 
dents ; yet the growths of this new climate brought me new 
and sweet emotions, and, above all others, was the magnolia 
a revelation. When I first beheld her, a stately tower of 
verdure, each cup, an imperial vestal, full-displayed to the 
eye of day, yet guarded from the too hasty touch even of the 
wind by its graceful decorums of firm, glistening, broad, green 
leaves, I stood astonished, at might a lover of music, who, after 
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hearing in all his joutli onlj the harp or the bugle, should be 
inluteJ, on entering some vast cathedral, hjr tlie full peal of its 
organ. 

AAcr I had recovered from my first surprise, I became 
acquainted with the flower, and found all its life in harmonj. 
Its fragrance, less ciiduinling than that of the rose, excited a 
pleasure more full of life, and which could longer be enjojred 
williout satielj. Its blossoms, if plucked from their home, 
refused to retain their dazzling hue, but droo|ied atul grew 
sallow, like princesses captive in the prison of a barbarou» foe* 

Hut there was something quite peculiar in the fra«sraiioe 
of this tree ; so much so, tluit I had not at first recognized 
the magnolia. Thinking it must be of a species I had never 
yet seen, 1 alighted, and leaving my horse, drew near to ques- 
tion it with eyt'S of reverent love. 

** Be not 8urpri6e<l," replied those lips of untouched purity, 
** stranger, who uloiie \\a»l known to hear in my voice a lone 
more deep and full than that of my bcuuiiliil sisters. Sil 
down, and listen to my tale, nor fear that 1 will over|iower 
thee hy too much sweetness. I am, indeed, of the race you 
love, hut in it 1 stand alone. In my family I have no sister 
of the heart, and tliough my root is the same as that of llie 
other virgins of our royal liouse, I bear not the same blossom, 
nor can I unite my voice with theirs in the forest choir. 
Therefure I dwell hero alone, nor did I ever exficcl to tcU 
the secret of my loneliness. But to all that ask there is aa 
answer, and I 6|M^ak to thee. 

** Indeed, we have met before, as that secret feeling of 
home, Hhich makes delight so tender, must infonn thee. 
The spirit that 1 utter once inhabited the glory of the 
glorious climates. I dwelt once in the orange tree.** 

"« Ah ?" haid I ; "* then I did not mistake. It is the 
Toitre I heard in the saddest beaM>n of my youth. I stood 
one evening on a high terrace in another land, the land 
where * the phuit man has grown to greatest siae.' Il waa aa 
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evening wliose unriTalled splendor demanded perfection in 
man — annwering to that he found in nature — a skjr 'black* 
blue ' deep as eternity, stars of holiest hope, a breeze promit- 
ing rnpluro in every breath. I could not longer endure this 
discord between myself and such beauty ; I retired within mj 
window, and lit the lamp. Its rays fell on an orange tree, 
full clad in its golden fruit and bridal blossoms. How did 
we talk together then, fairest friend I Thou didst tell me all ; 
and yet thou k newest, that even then, had I asked any pari 
of thy dower, it would have been to bear the sweet fruit, 
rather than the sweeter blossoms. My wish had been ex- 
pressed by another. 

' 0, thit I wer« in oranf e tree, 

Thtt boty plmnt ! 
Then thoold I trtt laden be. 

And nerer wmnt 
Some fhiit for him thmt dreeeeth me.' 

Thou didst seem to mo the happiest of all spirits in wealth of 
nature, in fulness of utterance. Ilow is it thai I find ibee now 
in another habitation ? " 

" Ilow is it, man, that thou art now content thai thy life 
bears no golden fruit ? " 

•* It is** I replied, ** thai I have ai last, through priTatioii, 
been initiated into the secret of peace. Blighted without, 
unable to find myself in other fonns of nature, I was driven 
back upon the centre of my being, and there found all being. 
For the wise, the obedient chikl from one point can draw all 
linc^ and in one germ read all the possible disdotures of 
tucccMive life." 

** Even so,** replied the fiower, ** and ever for that reason 
am I trying to simplify my being. Ilow happy I was in the 
' spirit's dower when first it was wed,' I told thee in thai 
earlier day. Hut afler a while I grew weary of that fulnen 
of speech ; I frit a shame at telling all I knew, and challen- 
ging all sympathies ; I waa never tilenty I was never alone i I 
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Lad a voice for cverj leason, for daj and night ; on me the 
merchant counted, the bride kwkcd to me for her garlaud, 
the nohlemiin fur the chief ornament of hiii princely hall, 
and the |>oor man for hid wcahh ; all «ang my pruiMn, all ex- 
tolled my U*auty, all bleated my beneliccnce ; and, for a while, 
my heart twelknl with pride and pleasure. Hut, as year» 
fMisscd, my mood changed. The lonely moon rebuked me, a« 
she hid from the wi«hf*4 of man, nor would return till licr duo 
change wai lUkAned, The inacce«»ibltt iun looked on me with 
the vame ray as on all olher^ ; my endless prufuftion could iiul 
bribe him to one ^niilo bucred lo me alone. The mysterious 
wind passed me by to tell its secret lo the solemn pine, and 
the nighiiiigiile fang to the rose rather than me, lliough slie 
was oUen bilenl, and buried herself yearly in the dark earth. 

*' I knew no mine or thine : I belmiged to all. I could never 
rest : I wai ncvvr at one. Painfully I felt this want, and 
from rvery lilor>uni t>i<rhed entreaties for scmie l>eing to come 
and Mlti^^y it. With every bud 1 iinploiXMl an answer, bul 
each bud only protluced an orange. 

** At last this feeling grew more |iainful, and thrilled my 
Tery nM>i. The eairth trembled at the touch with a |miIso so 
tymiKillurtic that ever and anon it seemed, could I but retira 
and hide in that ^il(•nt boaoin for one culm winter, all would 
be told me, and tnuiquilliiy, deep as my desire, be mine. Ilul 
the law of my lH.*iiig was 4111 me, and nmn and nature stxoiidvd 
it. (ViimIc<«»I)- thi*y ciillcd uii niu for my l>eautiful gifU; tlivy 
deeki-tl iheiu^cUcs with them, nor cared to know the saddened 
heart of the giver. O, how cruel they seemed at last, as tbcy 
visiti'd uMil tl(->|>oiled um*, yet never bought to aid me, or even 
|muM'«l tu think tluil I might need their aid! yet I wouM mA 
hate thi-in. 1 miw it wa^ my seeming riches that liereft mo 
of BUii|»:illiy. 1 >a\v thi'V itMild not know what was hid be* 
ne:il)i the |K i}K'lu.il \ril uf ;:luvviiig life. 1 ceaiied to eX|iecl 
aught liuiii ihi-iii, ami tiinicd my i')e!i to the distunt Uar^ I 
thought, cunld I bul huard from the daily ex|iendiluro ul* nj 
juices till I grew tall enough, I might reach tlioso 
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spheres, wliich looked so silent and consecrated, and there 
pnu!«e a while from these wearj joys of endless life, and in the 
Inp of winter find my spring. 

** But not so was mj hope to be fulfilled. One starlighl 
night I was looking, hoping, when a sudden breeze came up. 
1 1 touched me, I thought, as if it were a cold, while beam 
from those stranger worldi. The cold gained upon my heart; 
e\f*ry blovom trembled, every leaf grew brittle, and the fruit 
brgun to seem unconnected with the stem ; soon I lost all 
fefling; and morning found the pride of tlie garden black, 
stiir, nn<l |>owerless. 

'* As the mys of the morning sun touched me, oonsciousneaa 
reliinie<l, and I strove to speak, but in vain. Sealed were 
my funnt:iin9, and all my heartbeats still. I felt tliat I liad 
been that iMMUiteous tree, but now only was — what — I knew 
not ; yet I was, and the voices of men said, It is dead ; cast it 
fuiih, and plant another in the costly vase. A mystic shudder 
of ptile joy then separated me wliolly from my former abode. 

** A mo.nent more, and I was before the queen and guardian 
uf the flowers. Of this being I cannot speak to thee in any 
Lingtinge now possible betwixt us ; for this is a being of another 
order from thee, an order whose presence thou mayst feel, 
nny, approach step by step, but which cannot be known till thoa 
art of it, nor seen nor s|)okcn of till thou liast pa<«sed through it. 

** Suffice it to say, that it is not such a being as men love to 
paint ; a fairy, like them, only lesser and more exquisite than 
they ; a goddess, larger and of statelier proportion ; an angel, 
like still, only with an added power. Man never creates ; he 
only recombincs the lines and colors of his own existence : only 
a deific fancy coukl evolve from tlie elements the form thai 
took me home. 

^ Secret, radiant, profound ever, and never to be known, 
was she ; many forms indicate, and none declare her. Like 
all such beings, she was feminine. All the secret powera 
are ** mothers." There b but one paternal power. 
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** She Imd heard my wish while I looked at the stars, and 
in the silence of fute prepared its fulHhnent. ' Child of nij 
most cominunicuiivo hour/ said she, *thu full imiiso ' niu»t iioi 
follow such a hurst of melody. Obey the gradations of lut- 
ture, nor seek to retire at once into her utmost purity of 
silence. The vehemence of thy desire at onco promises and 
forbids its gratification. Thou wcrt the keystone of the an*li, 
and bound together the circling year : thou canst not at once 
become the base of the arch, the centre of the circle. Take 
a step inward, foigct a voice, lose a power; no longer a buun* 
teous sovereign, become a vestal priestess, and bide thy time 
in the magnolia.' 

** Such is my history, friend of my earlier doy. Olhen of 
my family, that yuu have met, were formerly the religtoua 
lily, the lunely dahlia, fearless decking the cold autumn, and 
answering the bhortest visits of the sun with the brighteal 
hues; the mircissus, so ru|it in self-contemplation that it 
could nut abide the usual changes of a life. Souio of these 
have |)erfunie, others nut, according to the Imbit of their ear- 
lier state; for, as spirits change, they still bear sorae trace, m 
faint reminder, of their latest step upwards or inwanla. I 
•till s|R*ak with somewhat of my former exuberance and oTcr* 
ready tenderness to the dwellers on this sliore ; but each Umr 
aets me purer, of 4lee|>er thought, and more capable of retire* 
ment into my own heart. Nor sliall I again detain a wan- 
derer, luring him frum afar ; nor shall I again subject myself 
to be questioned by an alien spirit, to tell tlic tale of my being 
in words that divide it frum itself. Farewell, stranger I ami 
believe that nothing strange can meet me more. I ha?u 
atoiie<l by confes»iuu ; further |>enance needs not ; and 1 feel 
the Infinile |io>»ess me more and more. Farewell I to meet 
again in prayer, in destiny, in harmony, in elemental fiower.'* 

The niagnulia lefl me ; 1 lefl not her, but must abide for- 
ever in the thought to which the clew wat found in the margio 
of that lake of the South. 




CONSECRATION OF GRACE CHURCH. 

Whoever passes up Broadwaj finds bis attention arrested 
by three fine structures — Trinitj Church, that of the Messiah, 
and Grace Cliurcli. 

Hid impressions are, probablj, at first, of a pleasant chara^ 
ter. He looks upon these edifices as expressions, which, how* 
ever inferior in grandeur to the poems in stone which adorn 
the older world, surely indicate that man cannot rest content 
with hi.i short earthly span, but prizes relations to eternity* 
The house in which he pays deference to claims which death 
will not cancel seems to be no less important in his eyea 
than tho«c in which the affairs which press nearest are al- 
tende<l to. 

So far, so good ! That is expressed which gives man his 
superiority over the other orders of the natural world, thai 
consci<iusne5S of spiritual aflinitics of which we see no unequiv- 
ocal signs elsewhere. 

Dut<, if this be something great when compared with the 
rest of the animal creation, yet how little seems it when com- 
pared with the ideal that has been offered to him, as to the 
menn<i of signifying such feelings I These temples 1 how far 
do they correspond with the idea of that religious sentiment 
from which they originally sprung? In the old world the his- 
tory of such edifices, though not without its shadow, had many 
bright lines. Kings and emperors paid oftentimes for the 
roaterial<« and labor a price of blood and plunder, and many a 
wretched sinner sought by contributions of stone for their 
walls to roll off* the burden he had laid on his conscience. Still 
the community amid which they roee knew little of these draw- 
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backs. Pious legend:! attest the purity of feeling issociatcd 
with each circumstance of their buiUling. Mysterious orders, 
of which we know only that they were consecnitt*d to brother* 
ly love and the development of mind, produced the genius 
which animated the architecture ; but the casting of tlic bells 
and suspending them in the tower was an act in which all 
orders of the community took |Nirt ; for when those calliedmls 
were consecrated, it was for the use of all. Uicli and poor 
knelt together upon their marble pavements, and the imperial 
altar welcomed the obscurest artisan. 

This grace our churches want — the grace which bitkNigs lo 
all religions, but is peculiarly and solemnly enforced u|M>n llie 
followers of Jesus. The poor to whom he came lo preach caii 
have no share in the grace of Grace Church. In St. Peter's, 
if only as an empty form, the soiled feet of travel- worn disci- 
ples are washed ; but such feet can never intrude on the funa 
of the holy Trinity here in republican America, and tlia 
Blesbiah may Im hup|»Okcd still to give as excuse fur delay, 
** The poor you always have with you." 

We must confess this circum:<tance is to us quite destructive 
of reverence and value for these buildings. 

We are told, tluit at the late consecnition, the claims of tlie 
poor were elo4|uently urged ; and that an eflbrt is lo be made, 
by giving a side cha(»el, to atone for the luxury which sbula 
them out from the rcHectiun of sunshine through tliosa brilliant 
windows. It is certainly better that tliey should be offered 
the crumbs from the rich man's table tlian nothing at all, yet 
it is surely not the way that Jesus would have taught lo pro- 
vide for the |KM)r. 

Would we not then have these splendid edifices erected ? 
We certainly feel that the educational influence of good s|icct« 
mens of archiieeture (and wo know no other argument in 
their favor) is fur (nun being a counter|K>ise to the abslraclioo 
of so much money from pur|>oscs that would be more in fulfil- 
ment of that Christian idea which these aiaume lo represeal* 
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Were the rich to build 9tich a church, and, dispensing with 
pews nnd all exclusive advantages, invite all who would to 
come in to the banquet, thai were, indeed, noble and Chris- 
tinn. And, though we believe more, for our nation and time, 
in intellectual monuments than tliose of wood and stone, and, 
in op|K>.4iiion even to our admired Powers, think that Michael 
Angclo liimT^clf could have advised no more suitable mono- 
mcnt to Washington than a liouse devoted to the instrucs 
tion of the people, and think that great master, and the 
Greeks no \e^ would agree with us if thej live<1 now to sur- 
vey nil the bearings of the subject, jet we would not object 
to tlic<c ^plcMidid churches, if the idea of Ilim they call Mas- 
ter were rcprc<<ented in them. Hut till it i.s they can do no 
gfKxl, for the moans are not in harmony with the end. The 
rich man sits in state while ** near two hnndred thoasand ** 
Lnznniscs linger, unprovided for, without the gate. Whilo 
tlii^ is 5o, thoy must not talk much, within, of Jcmus of Naza- 
reth, who called to him fishermen, laborers, and artisans, for 
his companions nnd disciples. 

Wo fintl some excellent remarks on this subject from Rev. 
Stephen Olin, president of the Wesleyan University. They 
are nppondt'd as a note to a discourse addressed to jroung 
men, on the text, ** Put ye on the Lord Jesus Clirist, and 
mnke not provision fur the flesh, to fulfil the lusts thereof.'* 

Tlii^ discourse, though it discloses formal and external views 
of religious ties and obligations, is dignified by a fervent, gen- 
erous love for men, and a more than commonly catholic liber- 
ality ; nnd though these remarks are made and meant to bear 
n|>on the interests of his own sect, yet they arc anti-sectarian 
in their tendency, and worthy the consideration of all anxious 
to understand the call of duty in these matters. Earnest atten- 
tion of this sort will better avail than fifleen hundred dollars, 
or more, paid for a |K>st of exhibition in a fashionable church, 
where, if piety be provided with one chance, worldliness 
twenty to stare it out of countenance. 
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^ The strong tendencj in our religious operations to gnllicr 
the rich and the poor into se|)arute folds, and so to generate and 
establish in the church distinctions utterly at variance with 
the spirit of our [Militical institutions, is the verj worst result 
of the multiplication of sects among us; and I fuiir it must be 
admitted that the evil is greatly aggravated by the otherwise 
benignant working of the voluntary system. Wiiliout insisting 
further upon the probable or possible injury which ii^y befall 
our free country from this conflict of agencies, e%'er the most 
powerful in the formation of national and individual chnraclerp 
no one, I am sure, can fail to recognize in this devvkiiMneni 
an influence utterly and irreconcilably liostile to the genius 
and cherishe«l objects of Christianity. It is tlie (leculiar glory 
of the gos|*el that, even under the most arbitrary govern- 
ments, it has usually been able to vindicate and practically ex- 
emplify tho essential e(|uality of man. It has had one doc- 
trine and one hope for all its children ; and tlie higliest and 
the lowest have been ronslrainctd to acknowlctlgo one lioly hiw 
of broiheriiMMl in the (rtiinmon faith of which th<*y arc made 
fiartakers. N<»where else, I iHrlicvc, but in the United Staler 
— certainly nowhera eUe to the same extent — does this anti- 
Christian ie|>ani(i4Mi of classes prevail in the Christian chunrh. 
The beggar in his tnllervd vestments walks the splendid courts 
of St. Peter's, and kneels at its costly altars by llie side ui 
dukes luid canliiinh. The |M*asant in his wooden slioes is wel- 
comed in the gorgeous churches of Notre Dame and llie Mad- 
eleine ; and even in Kngland, where iKililical and social dis- 
tinctions are more rigorously enforced than in any other 
country on earth, the loixl and the |K-asant, the rieht'st and llie 
poorest, are usually otvupants of the sain*> church, and par- 
take rs of the Sjime communion. That the reverse of all this 
is tnie in many parts of this country, every observing man 
knows full well; and what is yet more deplorable, Hhile the 
lines of dem»ri*alion between the difterent classes have a Ireaily 
become suflicieatly distind^ the tendency is receiviiif mtm 
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strength and developmeni in a rapidlj augmenting ratio. 
Even in countrj places, where the population is sparse, and 
the artificial distinctions of societj are little known, the work* 
ing of this strange element is, in manj instances, made mani* 
fest, and a petty coterie of village magnates maj be found 
worshipping God apart from the bodj of the people. But 
the evil is much more apparent, as well as more deeplj seated, 
in our populous towns, where tlie causes which produce it 
hnvo been longer in operation, and have more fullj enjojed 
the fnvor of circumstAUCcs. In these great centres of wealth, 
intelligence, and influence, the separation between the classes 
is, in many instances, complete, and in many more the pro- 
cess is rapidly progressive, 

** There are crowded religious congregations composed so 
exclusively of the wealthy as scarcely to embrace an indigent 
family or individual; and the number of such churches, where 
the go<<pcl is never preached to the poor, is constantly increas- 
ing. Uich men, instead of associating themselves with their 
more humble fellow-Christians, where their money as well as 
their influence and counsels are so much needed, usually com- 
bine to erect magnificent churches, in which sittings are too 
expensive for any but people of fortune, and from which their 
less-favored brethren are as efTectually and peremptorily ex- 
cluded as if there were dishonor or contagion in their pres- 
ence. A congregation is thus constituted, able, without the 
slightest inconvenience, to bear the pecuniary burdens of 
twenty churches, monopolising and consigning to oomparatave 
inactivity intellectual, moral, and material resources, for want 
of which so many other congregations are doomed to struggle 
with the most embarrassing difficulties. Can it for a moment 
be thought that such a state of things is desirable, or in har- 
mony with the spirit and design of the gospel ? 

** A more difficult question arises when we inquire aAer a 
remedy for evils too glaring to be overk>oked, and too grave 
to be tolerated, without an eflbrt to palliate^ if not to remoTt 
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them. The most obvious fmlliative, and one which hat alreadj 
been tried to some extent by wealthy churches or tudividuala, 
it the erection of free places of worship for the poor. Such 
a provision for tliis class of persons would be more effectual 
in any other part of the world tlian in the United States. 
Whether it arises from the o|)cnition of our |>olitiail system, 
or from the easy attainment of at least the prime neces»aricj 
of life, the poorer classes here are characterixed b^ a proud 
spirit, which will not submit to receive even the highest ben- 
efits in any form that implies inferiority or dependence. This 
strong and prevalent feeling must continue to interpose serious 
obstacles in the way of these laudable attempts. If in a few 
instances churches fur the poor have succeeded in our large 
cities, where the theory of social equality is so imperfectly 
realized in the actual condition of the people, and wliere tlie 
presence uf a multitu<le of indigent foreigners tends to lower 
the sentiment of inde|K:ndenco so strong in native-bom Ameri- 
cans, the hystem is yet manifestly inca|Mible of general appli- 
cation to the religious wants of our population. The same 
difficulty usually occurs in all attempts to induce tlie humbler 
classes to worship with the rich in sumptuous churches, by re- 
aer\'ing for their benefit a portion of the sittings free, or at a 
nominal rent. A few only can be found who are willing to be 
recognized and provided for as beneficiaries and iiaupert, 
while the multitude will always prefer to make great sacri* 
flees in order to provide for themselves in some humbler fane. 
It must be admitted that this subject is beset with practical 
difficulties, which are not likely to be removed sjicedily, or 
without Mtmc great and improbable revolution in our religious 
affairs. Yet if the ri>s|»ectable Christian denominations most 
concerned in the subject shall pursue a wise and liberal policy 
for the future, sonivthing may be done to check tlie eviL 
They may retard its rapid growth, fierliaps, though ii will 
roost likely be found impossible to eradicate it altogetlMr. It 
ought to be well understood, thai the muUiplicetkNi of «•§• 
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nificent cliurchei is dailj making the line of demarcation 
between the rich and the poor more and more palpable and 
impAMablc. Tlierc are manj good reasons for the erection 
of Auch edifices. Increasing wealth and civilization seem to 
call for a liberal and tasteful outlaj in belialf of religion ; jet 
is it the dictate of prudence no less than of dutj to balance 
carf^fully the good and the evil of every enterprise. It should 
ever be kept in mind, that such a church virtually writes above 
its sculptured portals an irrevocable prohibition to the poor-^ 
• Procvdj O procui t$U pro/ant* " 



LATE ASPIRATION&l. 

Letter to H • 

Tou have pat to me that cue which puzzles more than 
almost any in this strange world — the case of a man of 
good intentions, with natural powers sufficient to carrj them 
out, who, after liaving through great part of a life lived the 
best he knew, and, in the world's eye, lived admirably well, 
suddenly wukcs to a consciousness of the soul's true aimSi 
He finds that he lias been a good son, husband, and father, 
an adroit man of bu:iiness, respected by all around him, with* 
out ever having advanced one step in the life of tlie souL 
His object has not been the development of his immortal 
being, nor Ims this been developed ; all he has done bears 
upon the present life only, and even that in a way poor and 
limited, since no deep fountain of intellect or feeling lias 
ever been unsealed for him. Now tliat his eyes are ofiened, 
he sees what communion is possible ; what incorruptible 
riches may be accumulated by the man of true wisdom. 
But why is the hour of clear vision so late deferred? 
He cannot bhinie himself fur his previous blindness. Hit 
eyes were holden tlmt he saw not. He lived as well at 
he knew liow. 

And now that he would fain give himself up to the new 

oracle in his bosom, and to the inspirations of nature, all hit 

old habits, all his previous connections, are unpropitious. Ha 

is bound by a iliuusand chains which press on him so as to 

leave no moment free. And perhops it seems to htm that^ 

were ha free, he should but feel the more forlorn. He aaat 

(»M) 
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• 

the charm and noblenett of this new lire, but knows not how 
to live it It is an element to which his mental frame has 
not been tmined. lie knows not what to do to-daj or to- 
morrow ; how to stay by himself, or how to meet others ; how 
to net, or how to rest. Looking on others who chose the path 
which now invites him at an age when their characters were 
}ct plnstic, and the world more freely opened before them, he 
dorms them favored children, and cries in almost despairing 
sndiiess, Why, O Father of Spirits, didst thou not earlier 
enlighten mc also? Why was I not led gently by the hand 
in the dnys of my youth ? " And what," you ask, ^ could I 
reply?*' 

Much, much, dear II , were this a friend whom I ooold 

see so oRen that his circumstancea would be my text For 
no subject has more engaged my thoughts, no difBculty is 
more frequently met. But now on this poor sheet I can only 
give you the clew to what I should say. 

In the fimt place, the depth of the despair must be caused 
by the mistaken idea that this our present life is all the time 
allotted to man for the education of his nature for that state 
of consummation which is called heaven. Were it seen that 
this present is only one little link in the long chain of proba- 
tions ; were it felt that the Divine Justice is pledged to give 
the a«pimtions of the soul all the time they require for their 
fulfilment ; were it recognized that disease, old age, and death 
are circumstances which can never touch the eternal youth 
of the spirit ; that though the " plant man " grows more or lets 
fair in hue and stature, according to the soil in which it it 
pliintcd, yet the principle, which is the life of the plant, will 
not be defeated, but must scatter its seeds again and again, 
till it does at last come to perfect flower, — then would he, 
ivho is pausing to despair, realize that a new clioice can 
never be loo late, that false steps made in ignorance can 
never lie counted by the All-Wise, and that, though m 
moment's dcUiy against coD?tction is of incmlcolabla weighti 
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tbe mistakes of fortj jean are but as dust on the balance 
held bj an unerring hand. Despair is for time, hope (or 
eternity. 

Then he who looks at all at the working of the grand prin- 
ciple of compensation which holds all nature in equi|iois6y 
cannot long remain a stranger to the meaning of the beautiful 
parable of the prodigal son, and the jojr over finding tlie one 
lost piece of silver. It is no arbitrary kindness, no geni-rosilj 
of the ruling powers, which causes tlmt there be more joy in 
heaven over tlie one that returns, tluin over ninety and nine 
that never strayed. It is the inevitable working of a s|>ir* 
itual law that he who bus been groping in darkncM miut feel 
the light most keenly, best know liow to prixe it — he who 
has long been exiled from the truth seixe it with the most 
earnest grasp, live in it with the deepest joy. It was after 
descending to the very pit of sorrow, that our Elder Brother 
was permitted to ascend to the Father, who perchance said 
to the angels wlio hud dwelt always about the throne. Ye 
are always with me, and all that I liave is yours ; but this 
is my Son ; he has been into a far country, but could no4 
tliere abide, and has returned. Hut if any one say, ** I know 
not liow to return," I should still use words from tlie same 
record : ** lA*t him arise and go to his Father." Let him 
put his soul into that state of simple, fervent desire for truth 
alone, truth for its own sake, which is prayer, and not only 
the sight of truth, but the way to make it living, shall be 
shown. Obstacles, insuperable to the intellect of any ad« 
viser, shall melt away like frostwork before a ray from the 
celestial sun. The Father may hiile his face for a time, 
till the earnestness of the suppliant chiki be proved; bol 
he is not far from any that seek, and when he does re* 
solve to make a revelation, will show not only the wkai, 
but the how; and none else can advise or aid the seek* 
Ing soul, except by just observation oo some matter of 
detail. 
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In this path, us in the downward one, roust there be the 
first step thnt decides the whole — one sacrifice of the tern* 
pomJ for the eternal daj is the grain of mustard seed which 
mny give birth to a tree large enough to make a home for 
the sweetest singing birds. One moment of deep truth in 
life, of choosing not merelj honesty, but puritjr, majr leaven 
the whole mass. 




FRAGMENTARY THOUGHTS FROM MARGARET 

FULLERS JOURNAL. 

I gftTe the world the fruit of earlier houn : , 

O Suliiude ! reward me with louie iowert; 
Or if their odorous Uuou thou dott deny, 
Ilein down some metcore from the winter sky I 

Poesy. — The czprcsdion of the sublime and beoutiful, 
whether in measured words or in the fine artd. The human 
mind, apprehending the harmony of the universe, and making 
new combinations by its hiws. 

Puetry. — The sublime uiid beautiful expressed in measured 
language. It is clu»cly allied with the lino arts, it »h<i6UI 
sing to the eur, paint lu the eye, and exhibit the symmetry of 
an: hi lecture. If perfect, it will satisfy the intellectual and 
moral fueuhies no less than the heart ami the sense*. li 
works chiefly by ftimile and melotly. It is to prose at tlio 
garden to the hous^e. Pleasure is the object of the one, con* 
venience of the other. The lluwers ami fruits may bo copiinl 
on the furniture of iht: hou»e, but if their beauty bo iioi sub- 
ordinated to utility, they lose the charm of beauty, and do* 
generate into linery. The reverse is the case in tlie garden. 

yature, — I would praise nliko the soft gray and bivwn 
which sooihi'd my eye eie while, and the snowy fretwork which 
now decks the lurest aisles. Kvery ripple in the snowj 
tieltU, every gra<>^ and fern which raiitcs its |>elrilied delicacy 
above iheni, M^mis to me to claim a voice. A voice ! CansC 
thou not ftilently adure, but must needs be doing Y Art Ibott 
loo good to wail as a beggar at the door of the great templaf 
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Woman — Af<m, — Woman is the flower, man the bee. 
She ffighs out melodious fragrance) and invites the winged 
lnbor<*r. He drains her cup, and carries off the bonej. She 
dicA on (he stalk ; ho returns to the hive, well fed, and praised 
as nn active member of the community. 

Action tytnbolieal of what i$ within, — Gccihe sajrs, **. I 
liavc teamed to consider all I do as symbolical, — so that it 
now mutters little to me whether I make pUtes or dishes." 
And further, he says, ** All manly effort goes from within 
outwards.*' 



Opportunity JUeting. — I held in my hand the cup. It 
full of hot liquid. The air was cold ; I delayed to drink, and 
itA vitnl heat, its soul, curled upwards in delicatest wreaths. 
I looked delighted on their beauty; but while I waited, the 
essence of the draught was wasted on tlie cold air: it would 
not wfiit for nie; it longed too much to utter il.«elf: and 
when my lip was ready, only a flat, worthless sediment re- 
mained of what had been. 

Alfingling of th§ heavenly with the earthly. — The son of 
the gods Ims sold his birthright. He has received in ez- 
diange one, not merely the fairest, but the sweetest and boli* 
est of earth's daughters. Yet is it not a fit exchange. His 
pinions droop powerless ; he must no longer soar amid the 
goltlen stars. No matter, he thinks ; " I will take her to some 
green and flowery isle ; I will pay the penalty of Adam for 
the snke of the daughter of Eve ; I will make the earth 
fruitful by the sweat of my brow. No longer my liands shall 
bear the coal to the li|>s of tlie inspired singer — no longer 
my voice modulate its tones to the accompaniment of splierol 
harmonies. I^Iy hands now lif\ the clod of the valley which 
dnrcs cling to them with brotherly familiarity. And for my 
soiling, dreary task-work all the day, I reoeive — food. 

80 
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FULLER'S JOURNAL. 

I gftTe the world the fruit of eerlier houn : 
O Suliiude ! reward me with aoine iowen ; 
Or if their odoroue bloom thou dott deny, 
K«ia down lome metcort from the winter sky 1 

Poety. — The expression of the sublime and beautiful, 
whether in measured words or in the lino arts. The human 
mind, apprehending the harmony of tlie universe, and making 
new combinations by its hiws. 

Poetry, — Tht; sublime and beautiful expressed in meitsured 
language. It is clu»cly allied with the lino arts. It »h<i61d 
sing to (he ear, paint lo the eye, and exhibit the symmelry of 
archilcclurc If |M:rfcct, it will satisfy the intellectual and 
moral faculties no less than the heart and the senses. li 
works chietly by ftimilu and meloily. It is to prose as the 
garden lo (he hou:<*. Pleasure is the object of the one, con- 
venience of the other. The lluwers anti fruits may Ims eopietl 
on the furniture of the liuu»e, but if their licauty l>e not sub- 
ordinated lo utility, they lose the charm of beauty, and Ut»- 
generate into fuiery. The reverse is the case in the garden. 

Nature, — I would praise alike the soft gray and brown 
which soothed my eye eiewhile, and the snowy fretwork which 
miw decks llie forest aisles. Kvcry ripple in the snowj 
tieltU, every gra!«4 and fern which raises its |>etrified delicacy 
abuvc iheni, heeias (u me lo chiim a voice. A voice! CansC 
thou not silently adure, but must needs be doing? Art tlioa 
loo good to wait as a beggar at the door of the great templaf 
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Woman — Afan. — Woman is the flower, man the bee. 
She ftiglis out melodious fragmnce, ami invites the winged 
lnbor<*r. I le drains her cup, and carries off the honej. She 
d'n*n on the stalk ; ho returns to tlie hiTC, well fed, and praised 
as an active member of tlie community. 

Action tymholiedl of what i* within, — Qocihe sa js, ** I 
have learned to consider all I do as symbolical, — so that it 
now mutters little to me whether I make pUtes or dishes." 
And furtlicr, he says, ** All manlj effort goes from within 
outwards.** 



Opportunity fleeting, — I held in roj hand the cup. It 
full of hot liquid. The air was cold ; I delnjed to drink, and 
iU vital heat, its soul, curled upwards in delicatest wreaths. 
I looked delighted on their beaut j; but while I waited, the 
essence of the dmuglit was wasted on the cold air : it would 
not wfiit for me; it longed too much to utter ilwlf: and 
when mj lip was read/, onlj a flat, worthless sediment re- 
mained of what had been. 

Mingling of the heavenbf with the eartUg. — The son of 
the gods Ims sold his birthright. He has received in ex* 
change one, not merelj the fairest, but the sweetest and holi- 
est of enrth*s daughters. Yet is it not a flt exchange. Ilia 
pinions droop powerless ; he most no longer soar amid the 
goltlen stars. No matter, he thinks ; ** 1 will take her to aom« 
green and flowery isle ; I will paj the penalt j of Adam for 
the snke of the daughter of Eve ; I will make tlie earth 
fruitful hy the swcnt of mj brow. No longer roj hands shall 
brnr the coal to the li|>s of tlie inspired singer — no longer 
tny voice modulate its tones to the accompaniment of splieral 
harmonies. I^Iy hamls now lif\ the clod of the vallej which 
dares cling to them with brotberlj famtliaritj. And for mj 
soiling, drear J task-work all the daj, I raoei? e — food. 

80 
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^ But the smile with which she receives me mi set of sun, 
is it not worth all that sun has seen me endure ? Can angelie 
delights surpass those which I possess, when, facing the shore 
with her, watched by the quiet moon, we listen to the tide of 
the world surging up impatiently against the Eden it eannoC 
conquer? Truly the joys of heaven were gregarious and 
low in comparison. This, this alone, is exquisite, because 
exclusive and peculiar." 

Ah, seraph 1 but the winter's frosi must nip thy vine ; m 
▼iper lurks beneath the flowers to sting the foot of thy child, 
and pule decay must steal over the cheek thou dosi adore. 
In the realm of ideas all was imperishable. lie blest while 
thou canst. I love thee, fallen seraph, but thou shouldsi noC 
have sold thy birthrighL 

*^ All for love and the world well lost.** That sounds so 
true I Hilt geniu9, when it sells itself, gives up, not only the 
world, but the universe. 

Yet does not love comprehend the universe ? The nni- 
Yerse is love. Why should I weary my eye with scanning 
the pnrts, when I can clasp the whole this moment to my 
beating heart ? 

But if the intellect be repressed, the idea will never b« 
brought out from the feeling. The amaranth wreath will 
in thy grasp be changed to one of roses, more fragrant in- 
deed, but withering with a single sun 1 

7%s Cn$i$ with Gcethe, — I liave thouglit much wheCher 
Gcethe did well in giving up Lili. Tliat was the crisis in hat 
existence. From tluit era dates his being as a ** Weltweise ; * 
the heroic element vanished irrecoverably from his character; 
he became an Kpicurean and a Realist ; plucking flowers and 
hammering stones instead of looking at the stars. How 
oould he look through the blinds, and see her sitting alone in 
her beauty, yet give her up for so slight reasons? He 
right at a genius, but wrong at a character. 
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ne Flower and tAe Pearl. ■ bat written wonderi 

about the in jsterj of personalit j. Wb j do we love it ? la 
the first place, each wishes to embrace a whole, ami this seemt 
the readiest waj. The intellect soars, the heart clasps; from 
putting *'a girdle round about the earth in fort j minutes/* 
thou wouldst return to thj own little green isle of emotion, 
and be the loving and plajrful fajr, rather than the delicate 
Ariel. 

Then most persons are plants, organic We can predict 
their growth acconling to their own law. From the joang 
girl we can predict the lustre, the fragrance of the future 
floorer. It waves gracefully to the breeze, the dew rests upon 
its petals, the bee busies himself in them, and flies away aAer 
a brief mpture, richlj laden. 

When it fades, its leaves fall softlj on the botom of Mother 
Earth, to all whose feelings it has so closel/ conformed. li 
hns lived ns a part of nature ; its life was music, and we open 
our hcnrtA to the mclo«ljr. 

But chnracters like thine and mine are mineral We are 
the bone and sinew, these the smiles and glances, of earth* 
We lie nesrer the might j heart, and boast an existence more 
enduring than they. The sod lies heavj on us, or, if we show 
ourselves, the mclancholj moss clings to us. If we are to be 
mnde into palaces and temples, we must be hewn and chia- 
elknl by instruments of unsparing sharpness. The procesa 
i^ mechanical and unpleasing ; the noises which accompany it, 
discordant and obtrusive ; the artist is surrounded with mb- 
bisli. Yet we may be polished to marble smoothness. In 
our veins may lie the diamond, the ruby, perliaps the em* 
blemiitic carbuncle. 

The flower is pressed to the bosom with intense emotiont 
but in the home of love it withers and is cast away. 

The gem is worn with less love, but with more pride ; if 
we enjoy iu sparkle, the joy is partly from oalcolation of ita 
value ; but if it be lost, we regret it long. 
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For myself, mj name is Pearl.* That li<*8 at the begin- 
ning, amid slime and foul prodigies from which only its un- 
sightly shell protects. It is cradled and brought to its' noblest 
state amid disease and decay. Only the experienced difer 
could have known that it was there, and brought it to the 
strand, where it is valued as pure, round, and, if less brilliant 
tlian the diamond, yet an ornament for a kingly head. Were 
it again immersed in the element where first it dw.elt, now 
that it is stripped of the protecting shell, soon would it blacken 
into deformity. So what is noblest in my soul has sprung 
from disease, present defeat, disappointment, and untoward 
outward circumstance. 

For you, I presume, from your want of steady light and 
brilliancy of sparks which are occasionally struck from you, 
that you are cither a flint or a rough diamond. If the former, 
I ho|)e you will find a home in some friendly tinder-box, 
instead of lying in the highway to answer the hasty hoof of 
the trampling steed. If a diamond, I hope to meet you in 
some im|>cri6huble crown, where we may long remain together; 
you lighting up my pallid orb, I tem|>ering your blaze. 

DrUd Ftnit about my Lampshade, — ^ What fdeasure do 
you, who have exiled those pa|)er tis»ue covers, take in that 
bouquet of dried ferns ? Their colors are less bright, and their 
slia|>es less graceful, than those of your sluides." 

I answer, ^ They grew beneath the lolenin pines. Tliey 
opene<l their hearts to the smile of summer, and answered to 
the sigh of autumn. T/iey remind me of the wealth of nature ; 
the lisisues, of the poverty of man. They were gallicred by 
a cherished friend who wor>hips in the woods, and behind 
them lurks a deep, ciithubia>tie eye. So my pleasure in see- 
ing them is *denkende' and ' mensehliehc. "* 

'* They are of no use." 

" (x(mm1 ! I like useless things : they are to me the vouchers 
of a diflerent state of exiatenee." 

[• Mimrfmnt oisaBt PmH, — Bo.] 
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Ught — Bf J kimp m js to roe, ^ Wh j do joa dbdain ma^ 
And UM that cmndle, which you have the trouble of snuffing 
CTcrj five minutes, and which ever again grows dim, ungrate- 
ful for your cnrc ? I would bum steadily from sunset to mid* 
night, and be your faithful, ?igilani friend, yet never tntermpi 
you an instant** 

I n*|>ly, ** But your steady light is also dull, — while his, at 
its best, is both brilliant and mellow. Besides, I love him for 
the trouble he gives ; he calls on my sympathy, and admon- 
ishes me constantly to use my life, which likewise flickers aa 
if near the socket" 

Wit and Satire. — I cannot endore people who do not dia- 
tinguish between wit and satire ; who think yon, of eoorte» 
Inugh ai people when you laugh <iboMt them; and who Ymm 
no perception of the peculiar pleasure derived from toying 
with lovely or tragic figures. 

30 • 




FAREWELL.* 

Farewell to New York citj, where twentj moDtht hiivo 
presented me with a richer and more varied exercise for 
thought and life, than twentj yean could in anj other pari 
of these United Slates. 

It is the common remark ahout New York, tliat it has at 
least nothing petty or provincial in its methods and hahits. 
The place is large enougli : there is room enough, and occu- 
pation enough, for men to have no need or excuse for small 
cavils or scrutinies. A person who is independent, and knows 
what he wants, may lead his proper life here, unimpeded by 
others. 

Vice and crime, if flagrant and frequent, are less thickly 
coated by hypocrisy tlmn elsewhere. The air comes some- 
times to the most infected subjects. 

New York is the focus, the point where American and 
European interests converge. There is no topic of general 
interest to men, that will not betimes be brought before the 
thinker by the quick turning of the wheel. 

Too quick that revolution, — some objecL Life rushes 
wide and free, but too fust. Yet it is in the power of every 
one to avert from himself the evil that accompanies the good, 
lie must build for his study, as did the German poet, a liousa 
beneath the bridge ; and then all that passes above and by him 
will be heard and seen, but he will not be carried away 
with it. 

Earlier views have been confirmed, and many new ones 

[• PuUithrd in tb* New York Tribuue, Aug. 1, 1S46. ju»c praTioM Is 
saUinf §M Europe. — Ed.] 

(SM) 
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opened. On two great leading!!, the snperlatiTe importanoa 
of promoting nntionnl cdiimlion bj heightening and deepening 
Ihc ciihivntion of indivijtinl minds, and the part which It 
aligned to womnn in the next stage of human progress in 
thi.^ country, where most important achievements are to be 
cffiTtci], I have received much encouragement, much instmo- 
tion. niid the fairest ho|>es of more. 

On various subjects of minor importance, no less than these, 
I ho|)c for good results, from observation, with my own ejet| 
of life in the old world, aiid to bring home some packages of 
seed for life in the new. 

These words I address to mj friends, for I feel that I have 
some. The degree of sympathetic response to tlie thoughts 
and suggestions I have offered through the columns of the 
Tribune, hns indeed surprised me, conscious as I am of a 
nntural and acquired aloofness from many, if not most popular 
tendencies of my time and place. It Ims greatly encouraged 
me, for none can sympathize with thoughts like mine, wlio 
are permanently insnared in the meshes of sect or party; 
none who prefer the formation and advancement of mere 
opinions to the free pursuit of truth. I see, surely, that the 
topmost bubble or sparkle of the cap is no voucher for the 
nature of its contents thttHigliout, and shall, in future, feel thai 
in our n^e, nobler in that respect than most of the preceding 
ages, each sincere and fervent act or word is secure, not oolj 
of a Onal, but of a spee<1y response. 

I go to beliold the wonders of art, and the temples of old 
religion. But I shall see no forms of beauty and mi^ieslj 
beyond what my country is capable of producing in myriad 
variety, if she has but the soul to will it ; no temple to com- 
pnre with what she might erect in the ages, if the catchword 
of the time, a sense of divine order ^ should become no more 
a mere word of form, but a deeply-routed and pregnant iden 
in her life. Beneath the light of a hope that this may be, I 
•ay to my friends onoe more a kind fiunewell I 




PART III. 



POEMS. 



FREEDOM AND TRUTH. 

TO A FRIEND. 

Thr dhrine is Towed to freedom, but, nj friend, 
Frccfloin is but a meani to gain an end. 
Freedom fthould build the temple, but the shrine 
Be corisecmte to thought still more divine. 
The humnn bliss which angel hopes foresaw 
Is liberty to comprehend the law. 
Give, then, tlij book a larger scope and frame. 
Comprising means and end in Tmth*s great name. 



DESCRIPTION OF A PORTION OF THE JOUE- 
NEY TO TRENTON FALLS. 

Thr long-nnticipated morning dawns, 

Clear, hopeful, jojous-ejed, and pure of breath. 

Tlie dog^tar is exhausted of its rage. 

And copious showers have cooled the feverish air, 

The mightj engine pants — awaj, awaj 1 
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And, see ! (hey come 1 a modej, smiling group — > 

The stately matron with her tempered grace, 

Her earnest eye, and kind though meaning smile, 

Her words of wt:>dum and her words of mirth. 

Her coun.<^;l firm and generous sympathy ; 

The happy pair whose hearts so full, yet erei 

Dilating to the scene, refuse tluit hiiss 

Which excludes the whole or blunts the sense of beauty. 

Next two fair maidens in gradation meet, 

The one of gentle mien and soft dove-eyes ; 

Like water she, that yielding and combining, 

Yet most pure element in the socwl cup : 

The other with bright ghince and damask cheek. 

You need not dccin concealment there was preying 

To mar the healthful promise of the spring. 

Another dame was there, of graver look. 

And heart of slower beat ; yet in its deptlis 

Not irres|>onsive to the soul of things. 

Nor cohl when charmed by those who knew its past-word. 

These ladies had a knight from foreign clime, 

Who from the banks of the dark-rolling Danube, 

Or somewhere thereabouts, had come, a pilgrim, 

To wurahip at the Khrine of Liberty, 

And after, made hi;* home in her loved realm, 

Content to call it futlierland where'er 

The streams bear freemen and the skies smile OQ them ; 

A courteous knight he was*, of merry mood. 

Expert tu wing the higi^ng hour with jest, 

Or tale of btrange roniunce or comic song. 

And there was one I niuat not call a |Mige, 
Although too young yet to have wctn his spun | 
Yet there was promise in hit Uughing aye. 
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Thfil in due time he*d prore no carpet knight ; 
Now, bright companion on a rammer tcfi, 
With winged wt>fdi of gaj or ta^tfful thooght, 
lie was fit c1a»p to this our social chain. 

And now, the swifl car loosened on its waj, 
O cr hill and dnie we flj with rapid lightness. 
While each tongue celebrates the power of steam ; 
O, how delightful 'tis to go so fast 1 
No time to muse, no chance to gsse on nature 1 
Tts bliss indeed if ^ to think be to groan 1 " 

The genius of the time soon shifVs the scene : 

No longer whirled over our kindred clods, 

Wc, with as strong an impnlse, cleave the waters. 

Now doth our chain a while untwine its links. 

And some n*bound from a three hours' communion 

To mingle with less favoretl fellow-men ; 

One careless turns the leaves of some new Tolume ; 

The lenves of Nature's book are too gigantic, 

Too Ta^t the characters for patient studj. 

Till sunset lures us with majestie power 

To cast one look of Ioto on that bright eje, 

Which, for so manj hours, has beamed on ot. 

Tlie silver lamp is lit in the blue dome. 

Nature begins her hjmn of evening breesea, 

And mjriad sparks, thronging to kiss the wave, 

Touch even the steamboat's dumsj hulk with beautj. 

Tlien, once more drawn together, cheerful talk 

Cnftts to the hours a store of gentle gifU, 

Which memorj receives from these bright minds 

And careful gamers them lor duller dajs. 

The morning greets os not with her late smile i 
Now chilling damp falls htmrj on oar hopesi 
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And leaden hues tarnish each sighed for scene. 
Yet not on coloring, majestic Hudson, 
Depends the genius of thj stream, whose wand 
Has piled thy banks on high, and given tliem forms 
Which have for taste an impuUe yet unknown. 
Though Ikauty dwells here, she reigns not a queen. 
An humble Imndmaid now to the Sublime. 
The mind dilates to receive the idea of strength. 
And tOdks its elements for congenial forms 
To create anew within those mightj piles, 
Those ** bulwarks of the world,** which, time-defying 
And thunder-mucking, lift their loAjr brows. 

Now at the river's bend we pause a while, 

And sun and cluu«l combine their wealth to greet us. 

Oft shall the fair scenes of West Point return 

U|>on the mind, in its still picture-hours, 

Its cloud-cupped mountains with their varying hues. 

The soft seclusion of its wooded pat lis. 

And the alluring ho|)efulness of view 

Along the river from its cri:»is-poiut. 

Unlike the currents of our human lives 

When they approach their long-sought ocean-motlier, - 

Thi:i stream is noblest onward to its close, 

Bluro tame and grave When near its inland founts. 

Now onward, onward, till the whole be known ; 

The heart, though swollt*n with these new sensations. 

With no less vital throb beats on for more. 

And rather we'd bhake hands with disappointment 

Than wait and lean on sober expectation. 

The Highlands now are fmssed, and Hyde Park flies, 

Cat^kill salutes us — a far fairy-land. 

O mountains, liow do ye delude our hearts I 

Let but the eye look down upon a valley, 
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Wo feel oar limiUttont, and are calm ; 

But place blue mountains in the distant TieWf 

And the soul labors with the Titan hope 

To ascend the shrouded tops, and scale the hearens. 

O, pause not in the murkj, old Dutch citj, 
But, liasting onward with a renewed steam power, 
Bellow jour liours upon the beauteous Mohawk ; 
And here we grieve to lose our courteous knight. 
Just at the opening of so rich a page. 

How shall I praise thee, Blohawk ? IIow portraj 
The love, the joyousness, felt in thj presence ? 
Wlicn cncli new step along the silverj tide 
Added new gems of beautj to our thought, 
Atid lapped the soul in an Elysium 
Of verdure and of grace, fed bj thj sweetness. 
O, how gnj Fancj smiled, and deemed it home 1 
This i9, thought she, the river of roj garden ; 
These are the graceful trees that form its bowers, 
And these the meads where I hare sighed to roam. 
I now maj fold mj wearied wings in peace. 



JOURNEY .TO TRENTON FALLS. 

I. 

TO MT raiBNDa IND OOMPAKIOHa. 

If this fiunt reflex from thoae dajs so bright 
Maj aught of sjmpath j among joa gain, 
I shall not think these Terses penned in rain i 

Though tbej tell nothing of tlie fiuides light, 
81 
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The kindly deeda, rich thoughts, and Tarious grace 
With which jou knew to make the hours so fair, 

That neither grief nor sickness could efface • 
From memory's tablet what jou printed tliere. 
Could I have breathed jour spirit through these line^ 

Tliey might have charms to win a critic's smile. 

Or the cold worldling of a sigh beguile. 
I could but from mj being bring one tone | 
Maj it arouse the sweetness of jour own. 

n. 

THE UIOIILAKD8. 

I saw je first, arrajed in mist and cloud ; 

No cheerful lights soAened jour aspect bold ; 

A sullen graj, or green, mure grave and cold, 
The varied beauties of the scene enshroud. 
Yet not the less, O Iluddon I calm and proud. 

Did I receive the impress of that hour 

Which sliowed thee to me, emblem of that power 
Of high resolve, to which even rocks have bowed ; 

Thou wouldst not deign thj course to turn aside, 
And seek some smiling .vallej*s welcome wann. 

But through the mountain's verj heart, tlij pride 
Has been, tlij channel and thj banks to form. 

Not even the ** bulwarks of the world " could bar 

The inland fount from joining ocean's war I 

III. » 

CATSKILL. 

How fair at distance shone jon silverj blue, 
O slalelj mountain-tops, charming the mind 
To dream of pleasures which she there maj flnd^ 

Where from the eag le'a height she earth can view t 
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Nor are thoM ditafipointmenU which ensue ; 

For though, while ejeing what beneath ut laj, 

Almoiit we shunned to think of jesterdaj, 
An wondcringlj our looks its course pursue. 

Dwarfed to a point the jojs of manj hours. 
The river on whose bosom we were borne 
Seems but a thread, of pride and beaut j shorn ; 

Its banks, its shadowj grores, like beds of flowens 
Wave their diminished heads ; — > jet would we sigh. 
Since all this loss shows us more near the skj ? 

IV. 

TALLKT OP THE MOHAWK. 

Could I mj words with gentlest grace imbue, 

Which the f1ute*s breath, or harp*s clear tones, can bleaa, 
I then might hope the feelings to express, 

And with new life the happj 6nj endue. 
Thou gnv'st, O vale, than Tempe's self more fidr I 

With thj romantic stream and emerald isles, 

Touched bj an April mood of tears and smiles 
Which stole on matron August unaware i 

The meads with all the springes first freshness green. 
The trees with summer's thickest garlands crowned. 

And each so elegant, that fairj queen 

All daj might wander ere she chose her round ; 

No blemish on the sense of beautj broke. 

But the whole scene one ecstasj awoke. 

• V. 

TRENTOH PALLS, BARLT IM TUB MORHIHO. 

The sun, impatient, o'er the loftj trees 
Struggles to illume as fair a sight as lies 
Beneath the light of his joj-loving ejee. 

Which all the forms of energj must frfeaae t 
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A solemn shadow falls in pillared form, 
Blade by yon ledge, which noontide scarcely shows. 

Upon the amber radiance, soft and warm, 
Where through the cleA the eager torrent dows. 

Would you the genius of the place enjoy, 
In all the charms contrast and color give ? 

Your eye and taste you now may best employ, 
For this the hour when minor beauties live ; 

Scan ye the details as the sun rides high. 

For with the morn these sparkling glories fly. 

VI. 

TRENTON FALLS, (APTERNOON.) 

A calmer grace o*cr these still hours presides ; 

Now is the time to see the might of form ; 
The heavy masses of the buttressed sides. 

The titutely steps o'er which the waters storm ; 
Where, 'neath the mill, the stream so gently glides, 

Yuu feel the deep seclusion of the scene. 

And now begin to comprehend what mean 
The beauty and the power this cluism hides. 
From the green forest's depths the portent springs. 

Hut from tho!»e quiet shades bounding away. 

Lays bnre it* being to the light of day, 
Though on the rock's eold breast its love it flingf. 

Yet can all sympathy such courage miss? 

Answer, ye trees ! who bend the waves to kiss. 

VII. » 
tkenton falls by moonlioiit. 

I deemed the inmost sense my soul had blessed 
Which in the poem of thy being dwells, 
And gives such store for tliought's most sacred celb ; 

And yet a higher joy was now confessed. 
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Wilh what k holtnM* did night inveit 

The eng«r impalM or Impcluoa* lift, 

And liymn-likfl meaninga clothed the walen' itrife I 
With ntut K Micmn pt»ix the moon did reit 

Upon the while crest of the walerfnUi 
The hnugliij gumrdiui hank*, bj the deep ihade, 
In almost double height are now alisplajcd. 

Depth, height, ipeak thing* which awe, bat not appalL 
From elemental powera thia Toice baa oome, 
And God'a love auawen from the ainra dome. 



SUB ROSA, CRUX. 

In limes of old, aa we are told, 
M'hen men more child-like at tbe feet 
or Jesus sat, than now, 
A chiTnlr^ was known mon bold 
Than onra, and yet of itncter »ow, 
Of worship more complete. 

Knighii of the Roajr Gross, thej bora 

Its weight within (he heart, bat wor« 
Without, detolion's sign In glistening rvbj bri^t 

Tlie gall and rinegar tbej drank alone, 

Hut to (he world at large wootd only own 
The wine of faith, sparkling with rosy l^jfaL 

They knew the secret of the NCred oil 
Which, poared upon (he prophet's heai^ 
Could keep him wise and pare for aye. 

. Apart from all that might distrMt or soil, 
Wilh this their laraph they fed. 
Which bum hi their sepakbral ahriiMi BB&Aag d^ aad i^, 
81 • 
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Tho pass-word now is lost, 
To that initiation full and free ; 

Daily we pay the cost 
Of our slow schooling for dirine degree. 
We know no means to feed an undying lamp | 
Our lights go out in every wind or damp. 

We wear the cross of ebony and gold, 
Upon a dark background a form of light, 

A heavenly hope upon a bosom cold, 
A starry promise in a frequent night ; 

The dying lump must often trim again, 

For we are conscious, thoughtful, striving men. 

Yet be we faithful to this present trust, 
CUsp to a heart resigned the fatal must ; 
Though deepest dark our efforts should enfold, 
Unwearied mine to Had the vein of gold ; 
Forget not oil to lift the hope on high ; 
The rosy dawn again shall fill tho sky. 

And by that lovely light, all truth-revealed. 

The cherished forms which sad distrust concealed. 

Transfigured, yet the same, will round us stand. 

The kindred angels of a faithful band ; 

Ruby and ebon cross both cast aside. 

No lamp is needed, for the night has died. 

Happy be those who seek that distant day. 
With feet that from the appointed way 

Could never stray ; 
Yet happy too be those who more and more, 
As gleams the beacon of that only shore, 

Strive at the laboring'oar. 
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Be to the best thoa knowest trtr true, 

1» all the creed ; 
Then, be ihj talitman of rosj hoe, 

Or fenced with thomt that wearing th<m matt bleed, 
Or gentle |>ledge of Love's prophetic riew. 

The faithful steps it will securely lead. 

Happy are all who reach that shore, 

And bathe in hearenly day, 
Ilnppiost are those who high the baoner bore, 

To raarshal others on the way | 
Or wailed for them, fainting and way-worn. 
By burdens OTerbome. 



THE DAHLIA, THE ROSE, AND THE HELIG- 

TROPE. 

In a fair garden of a distant land. 

Where autumn skies the softest blue outspread, 
A lovely crimiion dahlia reared her head. 

To drink the lustre of the season's prime; 
And drink she did, until her cup o*eHk>wed 
With ruby redder than the sunset ckNid. 

Near to her root she saw the fairest rose 

That ever oped her soul to sun and wind, 
And still the more her sweets she did discloae. 

The more her queenly heart of sweets did find. 

Not only for her worshipper the wind, 
But for bee, nightingale, and butterfly, 
Who would with ceaseless wing about her ply. 

Nor ever cease to seek what found they sdll woold Bad 
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Upon the other side, nearer the ground, 
A paler floweret on a slender stem, 

That cast so exquisite a fragrance round, 
As seemed the minute blossom to contemn, 

Seeking an ampler urn to hold its iifeetneia, 

And in a statelier shape to find completeness. 

Who could refuse to hear that keenest voice, 
Although it did not bid the heart rejoice, 
And though the nightingale had just begun 
His hymn ; the evening breeie begun to woo, 
When through the charming of the evening dew, 
The floweret did its secret soul disclose ? 
By thai revealing touched, the queenlj rose 
Forgot them both, a deeper joj to hope 
And heed the love-note of the heliotrope. 



TO MY FRIENDS. 

TRANSLATED PROM 8CUILLBR. 

Beloved friends! Elarth liath known brighter dajrs 

Tlinn ours; we vainly strive to hide this truth; 
Would history be silent in their pmise, 

The very stones tell of man's glorious youth, 
In heavenly forms on which we crowd to gase ; 

But tliat high-favored race hath sunk in night ; 

The day is ours — the living still have sighL 



Friends of my youth ! In happier climes than curt, 
As some fur-wandering countrymen declare, 

The air is perfume ; at eac*h step spring flowers. 
Nature has noi been bounteous Co uor prajeri 
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But art dwells here, with her creative powen, 
Laurel and mjrtle shun our winter inowsy 
But with the cheerful Tine we wreathe oar browi. 

Though of more pomp and wealth the Briton boast. 
Who holds four worlds in tribute to hu pride, — 

Although from farthest India's glowing const 
Come gems of gold to burden Tliames' dull tide, 
And bring each luxurj that Heaven denied, — 

Not in the torrent, but the still, calm brook. 

Delights Apollo at himself to look. 

More nobly lodged than we in northern halls. 
At Angelo's gate the Roman beggar dwells ; 

Girt bj the Eternal Citj*s honored walls, 
Ench column some soul-stiring storj tells ; 

While on the earth a second heaven dwells. 
Where Micliacrs spirit to St Peter calls s 

Yet all this splendor only decks a tomb ; 

For us rrc.4li flowers from everjr green hour bloom 

And while we live obscure, majr others' names 
Through Rumor's trump be given to the wind ; 

New forms of ancient glories, ancient shames. 
For nothing new the searching sun can ilnd« 
As pass the motlej groups of human kind i 

All other living things grow old and die — 

Fancj akwe has immortalitjr. 
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FLAXMAN. 

Wr deemed the secret lost, the npirit gone, 
Which ff|inke in Greek simplicitj of thought. 
And in the forms of gods and heroes wrought 

Elernnl beaut j from the sculptnred stone — 

A lii^hcr charm than modem culture won, 
With all the wealth of roetaphjsic lore, 
Gifted to analyze, dissect, explore. 

A mnny-colored light flows from our sun ; 

Art, 'neatli its beams, a motlejr thread has spun; 
The prison modifies the perfect dnj ; 

But thou hast known such mediums to shun. 
And cast once more on life a pure white raj. 

Absorbed in the creations of thj mind. 

Forgetting dailjr self, mj imesi self I find. 



THOUGHTS 

OK 8UKDAT MORHIKO, WHEN ntlTBHTCD BT A SHOW 
STORM FROM OOINO TO CHURCH. 

Hark I the church-going bell I But through the air 
The fcatherj missiles of old Winter hurled. 
Offend the brow of mild-approaching Spring; 
She shuts her soA blue ejes, and turns Rwaj. 
S«reet is the time passed in the liouse of prajcr. 
When, met with manj of thb flre*fraaght daj. 
We, oa this dajr,— the tribe of iUs forgot, 
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STANZAa 

WBITTEN AT THE AGl OF SlYBNTtKlT. 

I. 

Come, breath of dawn 1 and o'er my temples plnj; ' 
House to the draught of life the wearied iense ; 

Ply, sleep I with thj sad phantoms, fiir away ; 

Let the glad light scare those pale troublous shadows benoe I 

II. 

I rise, and leaning from my casement high, 

Feel from the morning twilight a delight; 
Once more youth's |x>rtion, liope, lights up my eye. 

And for a moment I forget the sorrows of the night. 

III. 

glorious mom ! how great is yet thy power! 
Yet how unlike to that which once I knew, 

When, pluniL'd wiih glittering thoughts, my soul would soar, 
And pluusurei visited my heart like daily dewl 

17. 

Gone is life's primal freshness all too soon; 
Fur me the dream is vanishe«l ere my time ; 

1 feel the heat and weariness of noon, 

And lung in night's cool shadows to recline. 



V 
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FLAXMAN. 

Wr deemed (he secret kml, the npirit gone, 
Which ff|mke in Greek simplicity of thought, 
And in the forms of gods and heroes wrought 

Eternal beaut j from the sculptured stone — 

A hi^licr charm than modem culture won, 
With all the wealth of roetaphjsic lore. 
Gifted to analyze, dissect, explore. 

A mnny-colored light flows from our sun ; 

Art, *neath its beams, a motlejr thread has spun ; 
The prison modifies the perfect dnj ; 

But thou hast known such mediums to shun. 
And cast once more on life a pure white raj. 

Absorbed in the creations of thy mind. 

Forgetting dailjr self, mjr truest self I find. 



THOUGHTS 

OK SUlfDAT MORHIKO, WHEN raiTBHTCD BT A SHOW 
STORM FROM OOINO TO CHURCH. 

Hark I the church-going bell I But through the air 
The fcatherj missiles of old Winter hurled. 
Offend the brow of mild-approaching Spring; 
She shuts her soA blue ejes, and turns awaj. • 

Sweet is the time passed in the house of prajcr. 
When, met with manj of thb flre*fraught daj. 
We, oa this daj,— the tribe of iUt forgot, 
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Wherem'ith, ungentle, we afflict each other, — 

Assemble in the temple of our God, 

And use our breath to worship Ilim who gave it 

What though no gorgeous relict of old dajrs, 

The gifU of humbled kings and suppliant warriors, 

Dt'ck the fair shrine, or cluster round the pillars ; 

No stately windows decked with various iiuet, 

No bbzon of dead saints repel the sun ; 

Though no cloud-courting dome or sculptured friexa 

Excite the fancy and allure the Caste, 

No fragrant censor steep the sense in luxury, 

No lofty cliant swell on the vanquished lOuL 

Ours is the faith of Reason ; to the earth 
AVe leave the senses who interpret her ; 
The heaven-bom only should commune with Heaven, 
The immaterial whh the infinite. 
Calmly we wait in solemn exp4H:tation. 
He rises in the desk — that earnest man ; 
No priestly terrors flashing from his eye, 
No mitre towers above the throne of thought. 
No i>omp and circumstance wait on his breath. 
He speaks — we hear; and roan to man we judge. 
Hiu he the spell to touch the founts of feeling, 
To kindle in the mind a pure ambition. 
Or soothe the aching heart with heavenly balm, 
To guide the timid and refresh the weary. 
Appall the wicked and abash the proud ? 
He is the man of God. Our hearts confcta him. 
He needs no homage paid in servile forms, 
No worldly state, to give him dignity : 
To his own heart the blessing will return, 
* And all his days blossom with love divine. 

There is a blessing in the Sabbath woodi. 
There it a holioeas in the blue akiaai 
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The sammer-rourmure to those calm blae tktet 

Protich cea^clesslj. The universe is lo?e — 

And this disjointed fragment of a world 

1^1 ust, b}' its spirit, man, be harmonized, 

Tuned to concordance with the spheral strain, 

Till thought be like those skies, deeds like tboee breeseti 

As clear, as bright, as pure, as musical. 

And all things have one text of truth and beautj. 

There is a blessing in a daj like this. 
When sky and earth are talking busilj ; 
The clouds give back the riches thej received, 
And for their graceful shapes return thej fulness i 
While in the inmost thrine, the life of life, 
Tlie soul within the soul, the consciousness 
Whom I can onlj name^ counting her wealth, 
Stilt makes it more, still fills the golden bowl 
Which never shall be broken, strengthens still 
The silver cord which binds the whole to Ileavea. 

that such liours roust pass awajr I jei oft 
Such will recur, and memories of this 

Come to enhance their sweetness. And again 

1 Mij, great is the blessing of that hour 
When the soul, turning from without, begins 
To register her treasures, the bright thoughts, 
The lovelj hopes, the ethereal desires, 
Which she has garnered in past Sabbath hours. 
Within her halls the preacher's Toiee still toundt. 
Though he be dead or distant far. The band 

Of friends who with us listened to his word. 
With throngs around of linked associations. 
Are there ; the little stream, long left behind. 
Is murmuring still ; the woods as musical ; 
The skies how blue, the whole how eloquent 
With <« Ufe of life and lile't most secret joj"! 
8S 
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TO A GOLDEN HEART WORN ROUND TUB 

NECK.* 

Rkmeubrancer of joys long paued awaj, 

Relic from which, as yet, I cannot part, 
O, hast thou power to lengthen love's short daj ? ■ 

Stronger thy chain than that which bound the heart ? 

Lili, I fly — yet still thy fetters press me 

In distant valley, or far lonely wood ; 
Still will a struggling sigh of pain oonfeu thee 

The mistress of my soul in every mood. 

The bird may burst the silken chain which bound him, 
Flying to the green home, which Ats him best ; 

But, O, he bears the prisoner's badge around him, 
Still by the piece about his neck distressed. 

He ne'er can breathe his free, wild notes again ; 

They're stifled by the pressure of his chain. 

[• Occthe tAyt, " A little golden heart, wluch I had rtctivcd from Uli U 
thoac fairy huurt, atill hung by tha aama littla chain to which aha had 
faulened it, lu«e-wArmed, about lay neck. I aciied hold of it — hiwrd it.** 
Thia waa the occatiun of llicaa linea. Tha poet now waa aeparmtcd froi* 
Lili, and atrivtng to forget her in joumejing about. — £ii.] 
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LINES 

ACCOMPAHTIKO A BOUQUET OF WILD COLUMBIHC, WBICH 
BLOOMED LATE IN THE SEASON. 

These pallid blossoroi thoa wilt not ditdain. 

The harbingers of thj approach to roe. 
Which grew and bloomed despite the oold and rmln, 

To tell of summer and faturitjr. 

It WKM not given them to tell the soal, 

And lure the nightingale hj fragrant breath : 
The«e slender stems and roots brook no control* 
And in the gnrdcn life would find but death. 
Tlio rock which is their cradle and their home 
1^1 U9t also be their monument and tomb ; 
Yet liAA my floweret's life a charm more rare 
Thnn those admiring crowds esteem so fair. 
Self-nurtured, self-sustaining, self-approTed : 
Not even bj the forest trees beloved, 
As fire her leisters of the Spring, she dies, — 
* Nor to the guardian stars lifVs up her eyes, 
But droops her graceful head upon her breast. 
Nor asks the wild bird*s requiem for her rest, 
Bj her own heart upheld, by her own soul 



Learn of the clematis domestic Iotc, 

Religpous beautj in the lilj see ; 
Learn from the rose how rapture's polset tnovey 

I^am from tlie heliotrope Bdelitj. 
From autumn flowers let hope and faith be known ; 
Learn from the columbine to live alone, 
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To deck whatever ipoC the Fates provide 
With graces worthy of the garden's pride, 
And to de8cr\'e each gifl thut is denied. 

These are the shades of the departed flowers, 

"Sly lines faint shadows of some beauteous lioun, 

AVhereto the soul the highest thou;^ils have spoken. 

And brightest hopes from frequent twilight broken. 

Preserve them for my sake. In other ycarii, 

AVhen life lias answered to your hoi>es or fears, 

AVhen the web is well woven, and you try 

Your wings, whether as moth or butterfly. 

If, as I pray, the fairest lot be thine, 

Yet value still the faded columbine. 

But look not on her if thy earnest eye, 

Be filled by works of art or poesy ; 

Bring not the hermit where, in long array, 

Triumphs of genius gild the purple day ; 

I^t her not hear the lyre's proud voice arise, 

To tell, ** still lives the song tliough Regnor dies ; " 

lAii her not hear the lute's soH-rising swell 

Dechire blie never lived who liveil so well ; 

But from the anvil's clang, and joiner's screw. 

The busy btreet:i where men dull crafts pursue, 

From weary rnres nn<l from tumultuous joys, 

From aimless bustle and from voiceless noise. 

If there thy plans should be, turn liere thine eye, — 

Oficn the casket of thy memory ; 

Give to thy friend the gentlest, lioliest sigh. 




poms. 



DISSATISFACTION. 

TRAlfSLATKD FROM THIODORB KORNBS. 
" CompoMd aa I itood MstiBtl oa th« Uaki of tli« Blbt.** 



Fatherland I Thoa call'st the tinger 

In the blissful glow of daj i 
He no more can rousing linger, 
While thou dost mourn a tjnint't twaj. 

Love And poesjr forsaking, 
From friendship's magic circle breaking, 
The keenest fMings he could eodore 
Thjr peace to insure. 

Yet sometimes tears roost dim bit ejea. 
As, on the melodious bridge of song. 
The shadows of past jojs arise, 

And in mild beautj round biro tbroog. 
In Tain, o'er life, that earlj beam 
Such radiance shed ; — the impetuous stream 
Of strife has seised him, onward borne, 
While left behind his loTed ones mourn. 

Here in the crowd roust he oomplaiiiy 

Nor find a fit eroplojr ? 
Oire him poetic place again. 

Or the quick throb of warlike joj. 
The wonted inspiration give ; 
Thus languidly he cannot lire i 
Love's accents are no longer near; 

Let him the trumpet bear. 
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Where is the cannon's thunder ? 

The clAshing cymhals, where ? 
While foreign foes our cities plunder, 

Can wo not hasten there ? 
I can no longer watch this stream ; 
In prose I die 1 O source of flame I 
O poesy 1 for which I glow, — 
A nohler death thou shouldst bestow I 



MY SEAL-RING. 

Mercury has cast aside 
The signs of intellectual pride. 
Freely offers thee the soul : 

Art thou noble to receive ? 
Canst thou give or take the whole. 

Nobly promise, and believe ? 
Then thou wholly human art, 
A spotless, radiant, ruby heart. 
And the golden chain of love 
Has bound thee to the realm abore. 
If there be one small, mean doubt, 
One serpent thought that fled not oat| 
Take instead the serpent-rod ; 
Thou art neither man nor God. 
(luard thee from the powers of CTil ; 
Who cannot trust, vows to the devil. 
Walk thy slow and spell-bound way ; 
Keep on thy mask, or shun the day — 
I«et go my hand upon the way. 




THE CONSOLERS. 

TRAXaLATBD FSOM 04BTBB. 

" Wht wilt thou not th; grieri forget? 
Vfhj rouat thine ejea with teara be wet t 
When all things round thee iweeltj iRiile, 
Csnat thou not, too, be gUd a while ? " 

" Hither I come to weep alooe i 
Tlie grief I Tee) it all mine own i 
Dearer l)ian troilet lime lean to me ; 
Smite j'«i — I uk no ijrmpalhjr I " 

" Repel not than affection'e voice I 
While ihon art uul, can we rejoice ? 
To Tricndlj' hearta impart ihjr woe; 
Perhnps we mnj mnih healing know." 

" Too g»j joar hearts to feci like miMi, 
Or luch ■ sorrow to dirine i 
Nought hare I hiet I e'er 
I moum thai I canoot be 



" What Mle, motWd Teelings theae I 
Can joo not win wliat priia jou pleaaa t 
Youth, with a geniui rich aa jonn, 
All bliss the world can give insarea." 

" Ah, too high-placed is m^ desire I 
TIte star to which mj hopes aspire 
Sbinea all too far— I sigh in vain, 
Tel caanot Hoop to eatth again.'* 
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^ Waste not so foolishly thj prime ; 
If* to the stars thou canst not climb, 
Their gentle beams thj loving ejre 
Every clear night will gratify.** 

'^ Do I not know it ? Even now 
I wait the sun's departing glow, 
That I may watch them. Meaowhik J6 
Eigoy the day — 'tit nought to me I* 



ABSENCE OF LOVE* 

Though many at my feet have bowed, 

And asked my love through pain and pleasure, 

Fate never yet the youth has showed 
Meet to receive so great a treasure. 

Although sometimes my heart, deceived, 
Would love because it sighed loftd^ 

Yet soon I changed, and sometimes grieved 
Because my fancied wound would heaL 




MEDITATIONS. 

SCHDAT, Vlf 13. ISM 

TitR clouds nre marahBllinK acrcMa the sky, 

Lottiiiig th«ir deepest tinti upon jron range 

or Koul-nlluring hill*. The breen comes sofUf, 

Lni)cn iviih tribute (hut ■ hundred orchards 

Non in ihc-ir fullcsl bloMom send, in thanks 

For ilii« rcfrcsliinit sltower. The birds poor forth 

In heiglilencd meiodj the notes of praise 

Tlic J had suspended while God's *oice was speaking. 

Ant] his fjt flmhing down upon hts world. 

I Kigli, hnir-clmrme<], hnlf-imined. Mjr sense it living, 

Am], taking in til is fk«sheoe<l beautjr, tells 

Ii* plen-oure to llw mind. The mind replies, 

And BirivM to irnke the hcnrt in lum, repeating 

Portic icntimenta from mnnj a record 

Whirh other souls hare led, when slirrol and satisfied 

Ity orcnes as fair, ns fragranL But the heart 

Sends back a hollow echo to tbo coll 

or oulnnrd tliin)^ — and tt« once bright companion, 

Who er«t wou)d Itaie bc'en answered bj a stream 

or lire-fmiighl IreasurMi, tlmnkfu] to be summoned, — 

Clin now rouse nothing better than ibis eclmt 

Unmeaning voice, which mocks their softened aecenls. 

Content (hee, beautifnl world I and hnsh, still bosj' mind I 

ily lirnrt hnlh acnlcd its founliuns. To the things 

or Time thej shnll be oped no more. Too long, 

I'oo often were they poured forth : part hare annk 

Into the desert! part profanetl and swollen 

Itjr bitter watcni, mixed by thoae who feigneal 

Thej asked them for refreshment, whkh, tarnad bftck, 

Hare broken and o'ertlowed tMr former anm. 
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So when ye, talk of pUaiure, lonelj world, 
And busy mind, je ne'er again shall moTe mo 
To answer ye, though still your calls have power • 
To jar me through, and cuuso dull aching Aer*. 

Not so the voice which hailed roe from the depths 
Of yon dark-bosomed cloud, now vanisliing 
Before the sun ye greet. It touched my centre. 
The voice of the Eternal, calling me 
To feel his other worlds ; to feel that if 
I could deserve a home, I still might find it 
In other spheres, — and bade me not desfiair, 
Though ** want of harmony " and ^ aching void " 
Arc tenns invented by the men of this. 
Which I may not forget. 

In former timet 
I loved to see the lightnings flash athwart 
The stooping heavens ; I loved to hear the thunder 
Call to the seas and mountains ; for I thought 
Tis thus man's fla^lling fancy doth enkindle 
The firmament of mind ; 'tis thus his eloquence 
Culls unto the soul's depths and heights ; and still 
I deified the creature, nor remembered 
The Creator in his works. 

Ah now how differeotl 
The proud delight of that keen sympathy 
Is gone ; no longvr riding on the wave. 
But whehnctl beneath it : my own plans and works. 
Or, as the Scriptures phrase it, my ** inventions" 
No longer interpose 'twist me and Heaven. 

To-day, fur the first time, I felt the Deity, 
And ulicred prayer on hearing thunder. This 
Mu«t be thy will, — for finer, higher spirits 
Have gone through this same procesit — yel I think 




PouD. S8S 

There «m religion in that itrong delight, 

ThoM aound*, Ibow thonghta of power impsrtad. tnv, 

I did not Hy, " lie U ibe Lord thj God," 

Dut I had reeling or Iiis euence. But 

« Tirnt pride bj which the angeU rell." So be it I 

But 0, might I but Me a little onward I 

Father, I cannot be a spirit of power t 

Mnj' 1 be active ai a apiril of lore, 

Since thou ha»t ta'en me from that path which Nature 

Seemed to appoint, 0, deign to ope another, 

Where I mn; walk with tliought and hope aMured i 

" Lord, I bclieTe; help thou mine nnbelleri" 

Had I but faith like iliat which flred NoTalU, 

I loo could bear that the heart " TnII in athca," 

Wliile the freed ipirit riaci from beneath then. 

With heaTcnward-look, and PhaniX'pluniea upeoaringl 



RICHTER. 



Poet of Nature, gentleat of the wiae. 

Moat airy of the fandful, moat keen 
Of •atiriala, thjr tboughta, like bouerfliea, 

Stjll near the aweeteat icented flowen httn been : 
With Titian'e colors, thou canst (nntel paint i 

With Raphael's dignity, cetestUI kivei 
With Hogarth's pencil, each deceit and feint 

Of meanness and hjpocrisj reprore i 
Canst to DevoUon's highest flight suUime 

Exalt the mind i bj tenderest patboe' art 

DissoWe in purifjing tears the heart, 
Or Md it, shnddoring, recoil at erim« i 
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The fond illusions of the jouth and maid. 
At which so miinjr world-formed tagcs sneer. 

When by thjr altar-lighted torch displayed, • 
Our natural religion must appear. 

All thingd in thee tend to one polar star; 

Magnetic all th j influences arc ; 
A labyrinth ; a fluwery wilderness. 

Some in thy ** slip-boxes " and honeymoons 
Complain of — want of order, I confess. 

But not of system in its highest sense. 
Who ajiks a guiding clew through this wide mind, 
In love of nature such will surely find, 

In tropic climes, live like the tropic bird. 
Whene'er a spice-fraught grove may tempt thy stray ; 

Nor be by cares of colder climes disturbed : 
No frost the summer's bloom shall drive away ; 

Nature's wide temple and the aiure dome 

Have plan enough for the free spirit's home. 



THE THANKFUL AND THE THANKLES& 

With equal sweetness the commissioned hours 
Shed light and dew u|)on both weeds and flowers. 
The weeds unthankful raise their vile heads high, 
Flaunting back insult to the gracious sky ; 
While the dear flowers, with fund humility, 
Uplift the eyelids of a sttiirry eye 
III s|>eechless homage, and, from grateful hearts. 
Perfume that homage all around im|Mirts. 
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PROPHECY AND FULFILMENT. 

Wnp.N leftTes were fklling thicklj io the pale NoTember daji 
A binl dropped here this fefttber upon her pennve waj. 
Another binl has found it in (he snow-chilled April daj; 
It brings to him the music of all her summer's laj. 
Thus Aweet birds, though unmated, do noTer sing in rain ; 
The lonclj notes thej utter to free them from their pain, 
Caufi^ht up bj the echoes, ring through the blue dome, 
And bj good spirits guided pierce to some gentle home. 

The pencil moved prophetic : together now men read 
In the fair book of nature, and find the hope thej need. 
Tlie wreath woven bj the river is bj the seaside worn, 
And one of fato*s best arrows to its due mark b borne. 



VERSES 

GIVEN TO W. O. WITH A BLAHK BOOK, MABCB, 1844. 

TnT Other book to fill, more than eight jeart 
Have paid chance tribute of their smiles and tears ; 
^f an J bright strokes portraj the varied soene — 
Wild uporta, sweet ties the dajs of toil between i 
And those related both in mind and blood, 
The wise, the true, the lovelj, and the good. 
Have leA their impress here ; nor such alone, 
Rut those chance tojs that livelj feelings own 
Weave their gaj flourishes 'mid lines sincere, 
As *mid the shadowj thickets bound the dear. 
83 
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Accept a volume where the coming time 
Will join, I hope, much reasoa with the rhyme, 
And that the stair his steady feet ascend 
Maj prove a Jacob's ladder Co m j friend. 
Peopled with angel-ehapes of promise bright. 
And ending only m the realms of light. 

May purity be stamped upon his brow, 

Yet leave the manly footsteps fVee as now ; 

May generous love glow in his inmost heart, 

Truth to its utterance lend the only art ; 

While more a man, may he be more the child ; 

Blore thoughtful be, but the more sweet and mild ; 

May growing wisdom, mixed with sprightly cheer. 

Bless his own breast and those which hold him dear ; 

£ach act be worthy of his worthiest aim, 

And love of goodness keep him free from blame. 

Without a need straight rules for life to frame. 

Good Spirit, teach him what he ouglit to be, 

Best to fulfil his profier destiny, 

To serve himself, his fellow-men, and thee. 

These pages then will show how Nature wild 

Accepts her Master, cherishes her child ; 

And many llowers, ere eight years more are dooe^ 

Shall bless and bloaaom in the western sun. 
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EAGLES AND D0YE8. 

ootrns. 

A NBW-FLBDOBD eaglet fpretd his wings 

To seek for prey ; 

Then flew the huntsman's dart and cat 

Tlie right wing's sinewy strength away. 

Headlong he falls into a myrtle grore i 

There three days long doTonred his grief. 

And writhed in |Miin 

Three long, long nights, three days as weary. 

At length he feels 

The all-healing power 

Of Nature's balsam. 

Forth from the shady bosh he creeps. 

And tries his wing ; but, ah I 

The power to soar b gone I 

lie scarce can lift himself 

Along the ground 

In search of food to keep mwe life awake i 

Then rests, deep mourning, 

On a low rock by the brook ; 

He looks up to the oak tree's top. 

Far up to heaven, 

And a tear glistens in his haughty eye. 

Just then come by a pair of fondling doTes, 
Playfully rustling through the grove. 
Cuoing and toying, they go tripping 
Over golden sand and brook i 
And, turning here and there. 
Their rose-tinged eyes descry 
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The inly-mourning bird. 

Tlie dove, with friendlj curiosity, 

Fluttcrt to the next bush, and looks 

With tender sweetneu on the wounded king. 

** Ah, why 80 sad ?" he cooes ; 

*^ Be of good cheer, my friend I 

Host thou not all the means of tranquil bliss 

Around thee here ? 

Canst thou not meet with swelling breast 

The last rays of the setting sun 

On the brook's mossy brink ? 

Canst wander 'mid the dewy flowers, 

And, from the superfluous wealth 

Of the wood-bushes, pluck at will 

Wholesome and delicate food. 

And at the silvery fountain quench tliy thirst ? 

() friend I the spirit of content 

Gives all tliat we can know of bliss ; 

And this sweet spirit of content 

Finds every whore its food." 

^ O, wise one I " said the eagle, deeper still 

Into himself retiring ; 

^ O wisdom, thou s|>cakest as a dove 1 " 



TO A FRIEND, WITH HEARTSEASE. 

CoNTKNT in pur|>le lustre clad, 
Kingly serene, iiud golden glad ; 
Nu denii hues of sad contrition, 
Nu pallurs of enforced submission ; 
Give nie such content as this, 
And keep a while the rosy bliss. 
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ASPIRATION. 

LINB8 WRITTEN IN THE JOUBNAL OF HBR BROTHSB B. F. F. 

F0RR8EEN, forespoken, not foredone, — 
Ere the nice be well began, 
Tbe prescient loul b at the goal, 
One little moment binds the whole ; 
Ilappj they themselves who call 
To risk roach, and to conquer all ; 
Ilappj are tliey who many losses. 
Sore defeat or freqaent crosses. 
Though these may the heart dismay, 
Cannot the sare iaith betray s 
Who in beaaty bless the Giver ; 
Seek ocean on the loveliest river ; 
Or on desert island tossed. 
Seeing Ileaven, think nooght lost 
May thy genios bring to thee 
Of this life experience free. 
And tlie earth vine's mysteribos cop. 
Sweet and bitter yield thee ap. 
But ihould the now sparkling bowl 
' Chance to slip from thy control. 
And much of the enchanted wine 
l)e spilt in sand, as 'twas with mine, 
Lei blessings lost bring eonsecratioii, 
Change the pledge to a libation. 
For the Power to whom we bow 
Has given his pledge, that, if not now, 
They of pure and steadfast mindi 
By faith exaltedi troth refined, 

8a* 
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Shall hear all musicy loud and clear, 
Whose first notes thejr ventured here. 
Then fear not thou to wind the liom 
Though elf and gnome thj courage scorn ; 
Ask A>r the castle's king and queen, 
Though rabhle rout may come between. 
Beat thee, senseless, to tlie ground, 
In the dark beset thee round ; 
Persist to ask, and thejr will come. 
Seek not for rest a humbler home, 
And thoa wilt see what few ba?e seen, 
The palace home of king and queen. 



THE ONE IN ALL. 

There are who separate the eternal light 
In forms of man and woman, day and night i 
They cannot bear that God bo essence quite. 

Existence is as deep a verity : 
Witliout the dual, where is unity ? 
And the ^ I am " cannot forbear to be ; 

But from its primal nature forced to frame 

Mysteries, destinies of various name, 

Is forced to give what it lias taught to claim. 

Tlius luvo must answer to itji own unrest ; 
The bad commands us to expect tlie best. 
And hope of its own prospect* is tlie test. 




And dott Iboa leek to 6nd the oos in two i 
Onlj upon the old am balM tb« tMW| 
The ajmbol which 70a seek ii feuod in jou. 

TIm heart and mind, the wisdom ud the will, 
The man and woman, muit be m TCred 11111, 
And Christ moat reconcile the good and ilL 

There ore to whom each s/mbol b a nuak t 

Tlie life of lore to a m;>terioui' laak i 

Tlie; want no answer, for thef would not ask. 

A single thought tnuufaMi ererj li>rmi 
The sunnj dnj is diangod into tlie storm. 
For light to dark, lianl soft, and oohl to wann. 

One presence Alb and floods the whole serene ; 
Noihinjt etui be, nothing has e*er been. 
Except (he one truth that creates the scene. 

I>ocs the heart beat, — that to a seeming onljr 1 
You cannot be alone, though joa are koelj ; 
The All to neutralised in the One onl;. 

You ask a Taith, — thej are conteq t with (aith ; 
You nsk to hare, — but tbej reply, " It hath." 
There to no end, and there need be no path. 

The da; wears heaTttj,— why, then. Ignore lti 
Peace to the soul's desire, — snch tboagbta reatore it| 
The truth thoa art, — it needs not to impktre IL 

Tkt Prtttntt all thj Iknciea sapersedes, 

All that is done which thon wouldst seek in deeds, 

Iht wealth obliterates oU seeming needs. 

Both these are traa, and if thej are at striTc^ 
The mjsterj'heafs the one name of Ltf*t 
That, slowlj spelled, will jret compose the ttrift. 
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Tlie men of old say, ** Live twelve thousand years. 

And see tlie end of all that here appears, 

And Moxen * shall absorb thy smiles and teaiis." 

These later men say, ** Live thu little day. 

Believe that human nature is the way, 

And know both Son and Father while you pray ; 

And one in two, in three, and none alone. 
Letting yoif know even as you are known, 
Sliall make the you and me eternal parts of ooe.** 

To me, our destinies seem flower and fruit 
Bom of an ever-generating root; 
The other statement I cannot dispute. 

But say that Love and Life eternal seem, 

And if eternal ties be but a dream. 

What is the meaning of that self-same sssm f 

Tour nature craves Eternity for Truth ; 

Eternity of Love b prayer of youth ; 

I low, without love, would have gone forth your truth t 

. 
I do not think we are deceived to grow. 

But that the crudest fancy, slightest show, 

Covers some separate truth that we may know. 

In the one Truth, each separate fact b true; 

Eternally in one I many view, 

And destinies through destiny pursue. 

This is my tendency ; but can I say 

That tills my ihouglit leads the true, only way ? 

I only know it couittant leads, and I obey. 

• BuddktotlcmibrabMrptioBlaiothsdIflMaiM. 
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I ofilj know one prmjer — ^ Give me the tmih. 
Give me thai cnlored whiteness, anctent jouth. 
Complex and simple, seen in joy and roth. 

Let me not bj Tain wishes bar my ckim. 
Nor 9oothe my hunger by an empty name, 
Nor crucify the Son of man by hasty blame. 

Rut in the earth and fire, water and air, 
Live earnestly by turns without despair. 
Nor seek a home till home be every where 1 " 



A GREETING. 

Thouobts which eome al a call 
Are no better than if they came not al all i 

Neither flower nor fhiit, 

Yielding no root 

For plant, shrub, or tree. 

Thus I have not for thee 

One good word to say, 

To-day, 
Except that I prize thy gentle heart. 
Free from ambition, falsehood, or art, 

And thy good mind. 

Daily refined, 

By pure desire 
To fan the heaven seeking fire. 
Blay it rise higher and higher, 

Till in thee 
G«*ntleness finds its dignity. 
Life flowing tranquil, pure and free, 
A mild, unbroken harmony. 
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LINES TO EDITH, ON HER BIRTHDAY. 

If the same star oar fates together bind. 
Why are we thus divided, mind from mind ? 
If the lame hiw one grief to both impart, 
How couldst thou grieve a tmitiDg mother's h^otf 

Our aspiration seeks a common aim ; 

Why were we tempered of such difluring frame ? 

But 'tis too hue to turn this wrong to right ; 

Too cold, too damp, too deep, has fallen the night. 

And yet, the angel of my life replies. 
Upon that night a morning star shall rise. 
Fairer than that which ruled thy temporal birth, 
Undimmed by vapors of the dreamy earth. 

It says, that, where a heart thy claim denies, 
Genius shall read its secret ere it flies ; 
The earthly form may vanbh fW>m thy side, 
Pure love will make thee still the spirit's bride. 

And thou, ungentle, yet much loving child. 
Whose heart still shows the ** untamed haggard wild 
A heart which justly makes the highest claim, 
Too easily is dicckcd by transient blame. 

Ere such an orb can ascertain its sphere, 
The ordeal must be various and severe ; 
My prayer attend thee, though the feet may fly ; 
I hear thy music in the silent sky. 
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LINES 

WRITTEN IN nn BROTHKS B. F. F.'t JOUBNAL. 

"Mark the |M>rfect mAB, and bthoM th« vprlght, fer th« tod oT tkat 
la peace." — P$aim§ axxTiL S7. 

TuR mim of heart and words rinoerey 

Who tmth and josiioe follows still, 
Pursues his waj with ooosdenca dear, 

Uohartned hj earthlj care and UL 
Hill promises he neyer breaks, 

But sacredlj to each adheres s 
Honor's straight path he ne*er forsakes, 

Tliough danger in the waj appears. 
He never boasts, will ne'er deoeife, 

For vanity nor yet for gain ; 
All that he sajs joo maj believe ; 

For worlds he would not consdenoe stain* 
If he desires what others do, 

And thej deserve it nx>re than he. 
He gives to them what b their due, 

Happj in his humilitj. 
Not to his friends alone he's kind, 

But his foes too with candor sees t 
Not to their good btentions blind, 

Though hopeless their dislike t' appease. 
His e jes are dear, kb hands are pare ; 

To God it b hb constant prayer 
That, be he rich or be he poor, 

He never may wrong actions dare. 
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If rich, he to the suflering gives 

All he can spare, and thinks it just. 
That, since he bjr God's bountj lives, 

He should as steward hold his trust 
If poor, he envies not ; he knows 

How covetousness corrupts the hearty 
Whatever a just God bestows 

Receiving as hb proper part. 
O Father, such a man I'd be ; 

Like him would act, like him would praj : 
Lead me in truth and puritj 

To win thj peace and see thj daj. 



ON A PICTURE RfiPRESENTINQ THE DESCENT 

FROM THE CROSS. 

BT RAPHAEL. 

ViROiif Mother, Marj mild I 
It was thine to see tlie child, 

Gift of the Messiah dove, 

l^ure blossom of ideal love, 
Break, upon the ** guilty cross,** 

The seeming promise of his life ; 
Of fuith, of hope, of k>ve, a loss, 

Deepened uU thy bosom's strife. 
Brow down-bent, and heart-strings torn, 
Fainting, by frail arms upborne. 
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All those ttartled flgoref show, 

Thai they did not opprehend 
The thought of Ilim who there Uee low, 

On whom those •orrowiog ejes thej bend. 
Thej do not feel this holiest hour ; 
Their hearts soar not to read the power, 

Which tliis deepest of distress 

Alone could gire to sare and bless. 

Soul of that fair, now mined form. 
Thou who hadst force to bide the storm. 

Must again descend to tell 

Of thj Ufe the hidden speU ; 
Though their hearts within them homed, 
The flame rose not till he aeUinied. 

Just so all our dead ones lie ; 

Just so call our thoughts on high s 

Thus we linger on the earth, 

And dullj miss death's hearenlj birth. 



TIIE CAPTURED WILD HORSE.* 

On the boundless plain oareering, 
Bj an unseen compass steering, 
Wildlj fljing, reappearing,— 



• Thii bone, Koniek, wm cMf ht ttrlj, marktd, aad Umb Itt 
•gain, for ft UaM, tmoiie thm k«d. Bs stfll ttUlM s wild 
beaoij la kit BOTemeata. 

84 
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With untamed fire their broad ejes glowing. 
In every step a grand pride showing, 
Of no servile moment knowing, — 

Happj as the trees and flowers, 
In their instinct cradled hours, 
Happier in fuller powers, — 

i 
See the wild herd noblj ranging, 

Nature varying, not changing. 

Lawful in their lawless ranging. 

But hark 1 what boding crouches near ? 
On the horizon now appear 
Centaur-forms of force and fear. 

On their enslaved brethren borne. 
With bit and whip of tyrant scorn. 
To make new captives, as forlorn. 

Wildly snort the astonished throng. 

Stamp, and wheel, and fly along. 

Those centaur-powers they know are strong. 

But the lasso, skilful cast. 
Holds one only captive fast. 
Youngest, weakest — lefl the last 

How thou trcmbledst then, Konick I 
Thy full breath came short and thick, 
Thy heart to bursting beat so quick; 

Thy strange brethren peering round, 
By those tyrants held and bound. 
Tyrants fell, — whom falls confound! 



Db^ ih^ be thj dnMR put, 
En Mch tlUnrj lua thj hank 



Bat ilnuige, aiwxpwtod J07I 
Hmjt mmb to nsMi tbM no anaaj- 
GMlbp off botk BHi «ad boy. 

Let tlw wUd hocw ftwi7 go I 
AhwMt be ihuBw h ihoaU be mt 
80 Hghtljr priNd khMdr loluww. 



All deeeptkm 'tK O riaadi 
Ne'er agab npoa Ike aead 
Sbalt tboo a free wUd bona fcad. 



Th>ukorii» 


miai 


ibUtbrMik 


naftvornn 


Mb 


drflftypHd* 


Thj mailer noa 


didl 


•attaarUi. 



TI17 bnthren of tbe free pUa, 
ioyM apeedn^ back agah^ 
Witii pnNia oaraar aao nowiaf 9 



Find thee b 

And tb^ heart! ata tamed to eini 

Tbe7 keep Ibee b iMr BiM akM. 

vniel Ibe lalarfennif yean^ 
Seeming fraadoa atalMd I7 Imn, 
Till Ibe captcrtaafpeiit 

Ftodi tbca with Ibj brdtM pMa, 
AnU th7 pern atlD M ^1^ 
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Finds thee readj for thj fate ; 
For joj and hope 'tis all too late — 
Thou'rt wedded to thy sad estate. 



Wouldst haye the princelj spirit bowed ? 
Whisper onlj, speak not loud, 
Biark and leave him in the crowd. 

Thou need'st not spies nor jailers have ; 
The free will serve thee like the slave, 
Coward shrinking fh>in the brave. 

And thj cohorts, when they come 
To take the weary captive home. 
Need only beat the retreating drum. 



EPIIX)GUE TO THE TRAGEDY OF ESSEX. 

SPOKEN IN TUB CHARACTER Or TBS QUBBM. — TRAHt- 

LATEU rUOM tiCBTHB. 

No Essex here! — unblest — they give no sign. 
And sliull such live, while earth's best nobleness 
IK'partM and leaved her barrun? Now too lata 
Wfukiicttd and cunning both are exorcised. 
Huw could I trust thee whom I knew so well? 
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AmlnoHikethefcolorUiler Hm 
Who In bit boMm wwmed the froMO Tiptr, 
And fiuided man mi|^ hope lor gntiliide 
From the betnijrer^s teed? Awajl begonel 
No breeth, no sound ehnll here ineoU mj angoiih. 
Emox if dnmb^ and thej theU ell be aoi 
No honuui preaen ce shall eoatiol mj oMod. 
BegonOylsajl The qoeen would be alone I 

Alone and still! This da j the eop of woe 
Is foil; and while I drab Us bitter dfags, 
Calm« qoeenlike^ stem, I wonU rerlew the past 
Well it becoifies the bvorite of Ibrtaneb 
The rojsl artntrsss of othenT weal| 
The world's desire, and England's deity, 
Self-poised, self-forerned, elear and Im to gaae 
Where others close their aching qre% lo 



Who feels imperial coonge ^ow wUdn 
Fears nol the ndnes wUeh lie beneath his thronei 
IMd he ascends, thoogh knowing well Us perils 
Migestkail and fearless holds the seeptre. 
iiie golden etrdet of enonnons weiglit 
He wears with brow serene and amlDng air. 
As though a mjrtle diaplel graced his temples. 
And thus didsi ikom. The br reoMfed thy power 
Attracted and snl^acted to thy wQI, 
The hales and tears which oft besel thy wqr 
Were seen, were met, and eon^Mied by thy eoenigeb 
Thy tyrant bther^s wrath, thy mslher^ he pd e m fi«s^ 
Thy sister^s harshness,— all were east beUndt 
And to a tool like tUne, bonds and harsh 
Taught Ibrtltode, pm d ence , and 
To ad, or to endnre. Pate did the 
84* 
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One brilliant dmj thou heanl'nt, *^ Long live tlie Queen 1 
A queen lliou wurt ; and in the heart's despite, 
Despite the foes wicliout, withiu, who ceaseless 
Have threatened war and deatli, — a queen thou art^ 
And wilt be, while a spark of life remains. 
But this last deadly blow — I feel it here I 
Yet the low, prying world shall ne'er peroeiye it 
^ Actress *' they call me, — 'tis a queen's vocation I 
The people stare and whisper — what would they 
But acting, Co amuse them ? Is deceit 
Unknown, except in regal palaces ? 
The child at play already is an actor. 

Still to thyself, let weal or woe betide, 

Elizabeth 1 be true and steadfast ever I 

^laintttin thy fixed reserve : 'tis just ; what heart 

Cun syin|>athize with a queen's agony ? 

The fttl:iei fulde world, — it wooes me fur my treasures, 

My fuvors, and the place my smile confers; 

And if for love I offer mutual love, 

BIy minion, not content, must have the crown. 

IVas thus with Essex ; yet to thee, O heart I 

I dare to say it, thy all died with him I 

BInn must ex|H;rience — be he who he may — 
Of bliss a hisC, irrevocable day. 
Each owns this true, but cannot bear to live 
And fuel the hist has come, the last has gone ; 
Tliut never eye again in earnest tenderness 
Shall turn to him, — no heart shall thickly beat 
When his fuoCfall is heard, — no S|>eaking blush 
Toll ihe soul's wild delight at meeting, — never 
Itapture in prt'sc>iicc, ho|)e in absence more. 
Be his, — nu sun of love illume his landscape I 
Yet thus it is with me. Througliout this heart 
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Deep night, without a star 1 What all the host 

To me, — mj Rmcx fallen from the heaTens I 

To me he was the centre of the world, 

Tlie ornament of time. Wood, lawn, or hall. 

The bu%y mart, the yerdant solittide. 

To me were but the fame of ooe bright image i 

That face is dust, — those lustrous ejes are closed, 

And the frame mocks me with its emptj centre. 

How nobly free, how gallantly he bore him. 

The cliarms of youth combined with manhood's Tigor ! 

How Mige his counsel, and how warm his yalor, — 

The f^lowing flro and the aspiring flame I 

Even in his presumption he was kingly I 

But ah 1 does memory cheat me ? What was all. 

Since Truth was wanting, and the man I loTed 

Could court his death to Tent his anger on me. 

And I must punish him, or lire degraded. 

I chose the first ; but in hb death I died. 

Land, sea, church, people, throne, — all, all are nought, 

I live a living death, and call it royalty. 

Yet, wretched ruler o*er these empty gauds, 

A part remains to play, and I will play it 

A purple mantle hides my empty heart, 

The kingly crown adorns my aching brow, 

And pride conceals my anguish from the world. 

Rut in the still and ghostly midnight hour. 

From each intruding eye and ear set fhie, 

I still may shed the bitter, hopeless tear. 

Nor fear the babbling of the earleM walla. 

I to myself may say, ** I die I I die 1 

Rlisabcth, unfriended and alone. 

So die as thou hast lived, — akme, but qoeenlike I * 
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HYMN WRITTEN FOR A SUNDAY SCHOOL. 



** And hit mother Mid unto him, Son, why hast thou Chut dealt with us f 
Behold, thy father and I have eought thee aorrowing. 

** And he laid unto them. How U it that ye iought me ? Wiet y aot 
that I must he about my Father's buaineee ? " — LuAe IL 48» 40. 



I. 

Thus early was Chrut's course begun, 
Thus nuliaiit dawned celestial day ; 

And those who such a race would run, 
As early should be on the way. 

II. 

His Father's business was his care. 
Yet in man's fuvor still ho grew : 

O, miglit we learn, by thought and prayer, 
Like liim a work of k>ve to do I 

HI. 

Wisdom and virtue still ho sought, 
Nor ignorant nor vile despised : 

True wus each action, pure each thought. 
And each pure hope he realised. 

IV. 

The empires of this world, in vain, 
OtTerud their sceptres to his hand ; 

Fearless he trud the stormy main, 

Fearless 'mid throngs of foes oould stand. 

V. 

Yet with his courage and his power 

Combined sucli sweetness and such love, 
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Th^ Tilctl niiMffi ws n|NVfib 

For all oMuikiiid bo etmoy nor j^ 
An iiilbil's Tfak would Amji 

Nor IHmd nor moChor did fafol 
In hb ImI hour of afony. 

« 

O, diUdron, Mk hte to inptrl 
Thai tpiril doar and temper mOd^ 

Which made the mother In her heart 
Keep all the eagrfaiBi of her ehOd. 

Tin* 

Blem him who aaid, of eoeh ae 70a 
Hie nnhei^e Ungdom i^, and ami, 

Hie joko to bear, hie work to do^ 
SlQd J hie UTe to lean hb wOL 



DSSBBTIOH. 

TSAMaLATioir or on or oABonjJO'a ■OLooma. 

Wirn mj lamenting toodMd, the bfty traee 

Incline their graeelfal heade wUMml a breeaa t 

The listening birdi ibrego their Jojone eenf^ 

For loft and moornAil etraiae, wUeh oehoae fldnl proloagi 



Liont and beara reeiga the charme of ehep 
To hear mj lonely plaiai, and eea ma weapt 
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At my approaching death e'en stones relent 
Yet though yourself tlie fatal cause you know. 

Not once on mc those lovely eyes are bent : 

Flow freely, tears 1 'tis meet that you should flow I 

Altliougli for my relief thou wilt not come, 

Leave not the place where once thou loved'st to roam I 

Here thou mayst rove secure from meeting me ; 

With a torn heart forever hence I flee. 

Come, if 'twere this alone thy footsteps stayed. 

Here the sofl meadow, the delightful shade, 

The roses now in flower, the waters clear, 

Invite thee to the valley once so dear. 

Come, and bring with thee thy late-chosen love ; 
Koch object shall thy pcrfldy reprove ; 
Since to another thou hast given thy heart. 
From this sweet scene forever I depart. 
And soon kind Death my sorrows sludl remove, 
The bitter ending of my faithful love. 



SONG wuitt^:n for a may day festival. 

TO BE 8UNO TO THE TUNE OP ''THE BOKNT B04T." 

I. 

O, BLESS f. I) be this sweet May day. 

The fairest of the year ; 
The birds are heard from every spray. 

And the blue sky bhines so clear 1 
White blossoms deck the apple tree, 

Blue violets the plain ; 




Their ftagnuwe lalb tha waad'riag bet 

That Spring b oona ^als. 
Well cull the blonoiH fton Ibtt boi^ 

Where roMna gK^J tbi^ 
Well wreetbe them far ovr qoeeali part bfow. 

Well mestha them far oar U^ 



The whiter wtnd h Weak Md mO, 

And eUU the wfa4«r ndn t 
Bat iheae Ua.y plea Maw warm aad gl 

And diarm the heoR from pala. 
The Ak, the poor njcHet once mon, 

Pale eheeki reaome Ihrir glow, 
And theaa who thoaght Ih^ daj woe 6 

New lift to Kajr mm owe. 
And we, In Tonth and haaUb ao gaj, 

Sheltered by lore and ear*, 
How ihoald w« J07 hi Moeidag M^, 

And btem Hi b^mj airl 



We are the ehOdrea of the Sprlog 1 

Oar hone li ahmyt gnen 1 
Qraen be the gariand of oar Ui^ 
• The Unrf of oar qaean. 
The gardener^ eara Aa Mod hai atrawa, 

To itA oar hoBM with lowm 1 
Onr Fathot'o love ftem Ugh haa ibaai) 



Barren indeed the phurii moat ba, 
irtberiboaUnoldladaa^ 

T^^ed aad ihiiiihiJ wUh aoeh Idi, 
The Btr and iIm na^ 
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17. 

Meanwhile through the wild wood well rore, 

Wliere earliest flowerets grow, 
And greet each simple bud with loTe, 

Which tells us wliat to do — 
That, though unt^nded, we maj bloom 

And smile on all around, 
And one daj rise from earth's low tomb, . 

To live where light is found. 
A modest violet be our queen, 

Still fragrant, though alone. 
Our kii^ a laurel — evergreen — 

To which no blight is known. 

V. 

So let us bless the sweet May daj. 

And praj the coming year 
May see us walk the upward way — 

Minds earnest, conscience clear ; 
That fruit Spring's amplest hope may crown, 

And every winged day 
Make to our hearts more dear, more known, 

The hope, the peace of May 1 
So cull the blossoms from the bough 

Where birds so gayly sing ; 
We'll wreathe them for our queen's pure brow, 

We'll wreathe them for our king. 
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CARADORI 8INGIN0. 

Lkt not the heart o*er1adcn hither flj, 
Hoping in tears to Tent \ia misery : 
Slie soars not like the lark with eager crj. 
Not tiers the robin*s notes of k)ve and joj ; 
Nor, like tlie nightingale's love-descant, tells 
Her song the truths of the heart's hidden wells. 
Clonic, if thy soul be tranquil, and her voice 
Shnll bid the tranquil lake laugh and rejoice ; 
Shnll lightly warble, flutter, hover, dance, 
And charm thee by its sportive elegance. 
A finishes] style the highest art has given. 
And a 6ne organ she received from heaven : 
But genius casts not here one living ray ; 
Tliou shalt approve, admire, not weep, to-day. 



LINES 



IN ANSWER TO 8TANSA8 CONTAIimrO SSTBBAL PASSAOSa 
or DI8TINGUI8HKD BKAUTT, ADDRSSiKD TO MR BY . 

As by the wayside the worn traveller lies. 
And finds no pillow for his aching brow. 
Except the pack beneath whose weight he dies, — 

If loving breezes from the far west blow, 
I^en with perfume from those blissful bowers 
Where gentle youth and hope once gilded all his lioars» 
As fnnn that loving breese, tears spring again, 
And cool the fever of his wearied brain. 
S5 
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Even so to me the sofl romantic dream 

Of one who still may sit at fancy's feet, 
Where love and beauty yet arc all the theme. 
Where spheral concords find an edio meet. 
To the ideal my vexed spirit turns, 
But often for communion vainly bums. 
IMest is tluit hour when breexe of poesy 
From far the ancient fragrance wafts to me ; 
Thit time thrice blest, because it came uDaouj^hl, 
** Sweet suppliance," and dear^ because vnbougkL 



INFLUENCE OF THE OUTWARD. 

Tub sun, the moon, the waters, and the air, 
The hopeful, holy, terrible, and fair ; , 
Flowcr-alpliabcts, love-letters from the wave, 
All mysteries which flutter, blow, bkim, lave ; 
All that is ever-speaking, never s|)oken, 
8|>ells that are ever breaking, never broken, — 
Have played ui)on my soul, and every string 
(Vinfessed the touch which once could make it sing 
Triumphal notes ; and still, though clianged the tone. 
Though damp and jarring fall the lyre bath known. 
It would, if fitly played, and all its deep notes wove 
Into one tissue of belief and love, 
Yield melodies for angcl-audienco meet, 
And iwans fit creative power to greet. 

O, injured ])-ro! thy golden frame if marred; 
No garlands deck thoe ; no libations poured 
Tell to the earth the triumphs of thy song ; 
No princely halls echo thy ttndot iJoog i 
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Dut ttill the strings are there $ and if at last thej break, 

Eren in death some melodj will make. 

BIight«t thou onoe more be strung, might jet the power 

be given, 
To tell in numbers all thou hast of heaven I 
Hut no I thy frngmenta scattered bj the waj. 
To children given, help the childish plaj. 
Be it thy pride to feel thy latest sigh 
Could not forget the biw of harmony, 
Thou couldj«t not live for bliss — but thoa for truth 

couldst die I 



TO MISS R. B .♦ 

A GRACEFUL fiction of the olden day 

Tells us that, by a mighty master's sway, 

A city rose, obedient to the lyre ; 

That his sweet strains rude matter could inspire 

With zeal his harmony to emulate ; 

Thus to the spot where that sweet singer sat 

Tlie rocks advanced, in symmetry combined, 

To form the palace and the temple joined. 

The arts are sbters, and united all, 

^o architecture answered music's calL 

In modem days such feats no more we see, 
And matter dares 'gainst mind a rebel be ; 
The fnith is gone such miracles which wrought; 
Bf nsons and carpenters must aid our thotight ; 
The hnrp and voice in vain would try their skill 
To raise a city on our hard-bound soil ; 

[• A iwcet and beautiM tioger. — Eo.] 
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The rockg have lain asleep so many a jear» 
Nothing but gunpowder will make them stir ; 
I doubt if even for your voice would come 
The smallest pebble from its sandy home ; 
But, if the minstrel can no more create. 
For building f if he live a little late, 
He wields a power of not inferior kind, 
No lunger rules o'er matter, but o*er mind. 
And when a voice like yours its song doth poor. 
If it can raise palace and tower no more. 
It can each ugly fabric melt away. 
Bidding the fancy fairer scenes portray ; 
Its sofl and brilliant tones our thoughts can wing 
To climes whence they congenial magic bring ; 
As by the sweet Italian voice is given 
Dream of the radiance of Italia's heaven. 

Whether in round, low notes the strain may swell. 
As if some tale of woe or wrong to tell. 
Or swill and light the upward notes are heard. 
With the full carolling clearness of a bird, 
The stream of sound untroubled flows along, 
And no obstruction umrs your finished song. 
No stifled notes, no gasp, no ill-taught gnices, 
No vulgar trills in worat-selectod places. 
None of iliu miseries which haunt a land 
Where all would learn what so few understand, 
AtUict in hearing you ; in you we find 
The finest organ, and informed by mind. 

And as, in that same fable I have quoted, 
li is of that town-muking artist noted, 
Thai, where he leaned his lyre upon a stone, 
The stone stole somewhat of tliat lovely tone, 
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And •iierw»rf»>6>di mrtMghl pMter hj, 

Bj toochiag H, oooM route the OMlodj,— 

ETen Unit m hmri onee bj toot motie IhriDad, 

An enr which jonr ddighcfiil vohe hnt ilkd, 

In memorj n tnlitmtn have fbmid 

To repel nanj a doU, hnnh, efter-eoondi 

And, M the mntie Hngertd ia the ttone^ 

After the mlnttrel tod the iTre were gone^ 

ETen to 01 J thoa^ilt tod withety tamed lo tweetnetii 

Lend to the henvj homt onwonled lleetaett} 

And commo n objedti ctlKng op the tooe^ 

I ctoght fipom 701I9 wtke betnt j ool llwir owo. 



8I8TBU1L* 



TbiuiiBi thopiog^ rertlett power, 
Life-flow ftofli lifc^t nottl hour, 
No motie diofdt art ia thy toood t 
B J MNne thoo*H bol a faille fbood t 
Tel, withoQi U17 peaitleti molioo. 
To iee woold loni Iheb dead d t fo li on. 
Life-flow of my oalal hoor, 
I will ool weary oflhy power, 
Till io the diaaget of thy toood 
A diord't thrte parte ^tlfaiol art Ibood. 
I will feithftd mote with Ihee^ 
Ood^wdered, teKnd eoergy, 
Ntlort io etotoity. 



fh9 w9imp 9i UkL Itimi It »> htptin iimIw 
to Plotwcli, WM hnwiii It lnil«it Am atMHilif tf 
tiM pMt ol BMa— tfM Mti tf Mif •Aoi Afthn If 
tioot wtmiOwy liBDMi tmUd tt Itiiliit — 1>>1 
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IMPERFECT THOUGHTS. 

The peasant boj watches the midnight sky ; 

He sees the meteor dropping from on high ; 

He hastens whither the bright guest hath (town^ 

And finds — a ma:;s of black, unseemly stone. 

Disdainful, disappointed, turns he home. 

If a philosopher that way had come. 

He would have seized the waif with great delight. 

And honored it as an aerolite. 

But truly it would need a Cuvier's mind 

High meaning in my meteors to find. 

Well, in my museum there is room to spare — 

1*11 let them stay till Cuvier goes there 1 



SADNESS. 



LoNBLT lady, tell me why 

That abandonment of eye ? 

Life is full, and nature fair ; 

How canst thou dream of dull despair? 

Life is full and nature fair ; 

A dull fully is despair ; 

Hut the heart lies still and tame 

For want of what it may not claim. 

r^dy, chide that foolish heart. 
And bid it act a nobler part ; 
The love thou couldst be bid resign 
Merer could be worthy thine. 
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Of I knew, tod knew it wtD, 

How vnwordi J mm the ipell 

In its tUlMn Iwiid to bind 

II J liMiToiinMNniy liOf6H iookipg **™^ 

Tboa IomI J moon, thoo knowoil woU 
Wbj I yielded to tho spell t 
JosI so thoa didst eondsscend 
To J own pree^i lo o Be ndi 

When wondering nymphs thee qnsstkned whj 

That abendonment of eje^ 

Crying^ ''Dinni* henTon's queen, 

What can thai tiemblinf syehsh meanr* 

Waningy orer oeean*s breast, 
Thon didst strive to hide unrest 
From the <|uestiQB of their i^es^ 
Unseeing in their dull 



Thy Kndymion had grown old i 
Thy only lore was marred wi& osU) 
No longer to the seerst eave 
Thy ray eould pieresb and answer hafu^ 



' <No more to thee, no morsi, no morsi, 
TiU thy eifdfaig Bfii be o*er, 
A BNitoal heart shall be a heme, 
Of weary wishes hanqr toadfti 



[• Dbst k ftprtMsltd M drtfhii tks thsritl sT Um 
thatoltlwMm. My tl io l ig y t^Mm tlail wMW m Wshlish^ tfcs 
Lana. tlw BMoa, ■1m btMi ths heatir Ba^ynioa rittph^ la tks 
With her ra jfl tlM UM«d ths Hps ol ths haatsr— afcfSf riM M 
Mioft ImsIowm ca gee sr ■uu^^Ba*] 
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No more, no more — O words which sever 
Hearts from their hopes, to part foreTer I 
Thej can believe it never I 



LINES WRITTEN IN AN ALBUlf.* 

Some names there are at sight of which will rise 

Visions of triumph to the dullest eyes ; 

They breathe of garlands from a grateful race, 

They tell of victory o'er all that's base ; 

To write them eagles might their plumage give. 

And granite rocks should yield, thai they may live. 

Others there are at sight of which will rise 

Visions of beauty to all loving eyes. 

Of radiant sweetness, or of gentle grace, 

The poesy of wanner or of face, 

S|>ell of intense, if not of widest power ; 

The strong the ages rule ; the fair, the hour. 

And there are names at sight of which will rise 

Visions uf goodness to the mourner's eyes ; 

Thuy tell of generosity untired, 

Which gave to others all the heart desired ; 

Of Virtue's uncomplaining sacrifice, 

And holy hopes which sought their native skies. 

If I could hope that at my name would rise 
Visions like these, before tliose gentle eyes, 
How gladly would I phice it in the shrine 

[• TheM lines were writUB vithont her tifBUar* atts«hsd.^BD.] 
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Where many honored names are linked with thine. 
And know, if lono and far mj pathway liet, 
Mj name is living 'mid the good and wise. 

It must not be, for now I know too well 
That those to wliom mj name has aught to tell 
0*cr bafllcd efforts would lament or blame. 
Who heeds a breaking reed? — a sinking flame? 
Best wishes and kind thoughts I give to thee. 
But mine, indeed, an empty name would be. 



TO S. & 



Our friend has likened thee to the sweet fern. 
Which with no flower salutes the ardent daj. 
Yet, as the wanderer pursues his way, 

While the dews fall, and hues of sunset burn, 

Sheds forth a fragrance from tlio deep green brake, 
Sweeter tlinn the rich scents that gardens make. 

Like thee, the fern loves well the hallowed shade 
Of trees that quietly aspire on high ; 

Amid such groves was consecration made 
Of vestals, tranquil as the vestal sky. 

< 
Like thee, the fern doth better love to hide 

Beneath the leaf the treasure of its seed, 
Tlinn to display it, with an idle pride. 

To nny but the careful gatherer's heed ^ 
A treasure known to philosophic ken. 
Garnered in nature, asking nought of men ; 

Nay, can invisible the wearer make. 

Who would unnoted in life's game partake. 
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But I will liken thee to the sweet baj, 

Which I first learned, in the ColmsBet woods, 

To name upon a tweet and pensive daj 
Passed in their ministering solitudes. 

I had grown weary of the anthem high 

Of the full waves, cheering the patient rocks ; 
I Imd grown wearj of the sob and sigh 

Of the dull ebb, after emotion's shocks ; 
My eye was weary of the glittering blue 

And the unbroken horizontal line ; 
My mind was weary, tempted to pursue 

The circling waters in their wide design, 
Like snowy sea-gulls stooping to the wave. 

Or rising buoyant to the utmost air, 
To dart, to circle, airily to lave, 

Or wave-like float in foam-bom lightness fair : 
I Imd swept onward like the wave so full. 
Like sea weed now left on the shore so dulL • 

I turned my steps to the retreating hills, 
Uejected s:uid from that great liaughty sea. 

Watered by nature with consoling rills, 

And gradual dressed with grass, and shrub, and tree ; 

They seemed to welcome me with timid smile. 

That said, ^ We'd like to soothe you for a while ; 
Yuu seem to have been treated by tlie seu 
In the same way that long ago were we.** 

They had not much to boast, those gentle slopes, 
Fur the wild gambols of the sea-sent brcese 

Ilttd mucked at many of their quiet hopes. 

And bent and dwarfed their fondly cherished trees ; 

Yet even in those marks of by -past wind, 

There was a tender stilling for my mind. 
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Hiding within a tmall but thick-tel wood, 

I fioon forgot the hangbtj, chiding flood. 

The sheep bell's tinkle on tho drowsj e«r, 

With tho bird's chirp, so short, and light, and clear, 

(.orn posed a melodj that filled mj heart 

With flower-like growths of childish, artless art. 

And of tho tender, tranquil life I lired apart 

It was an hour of pare tranqaillitj. 
Like to the autumn sweetness of thine eje. 
Which pries not, seeks not, and jet clearlj sees -^ 
Which wooes not, beams not, jet is sure to plenM*. 
Hours passed, and sunset called me to return 
Where its sad glories on the cold wave bum. 

Rising from raj kind bed of thidc-strewn leaves, 
A frngmncc the astonished sense receives, 
Ambronial, searching, jet retiring, mikl : 
Of that sofl scene the soul was it? or child? 
Twas the sweet baj I had unwitting spread, 
A pillow for mj senseless, throbbing head« 
And which, like all the sweetest things, demands. 
To make it speak, the grasp of alien hands. 

All thai this scene did in thai moment tell, 

I since have read, O wise, mild friend I in theew 

Pardon the rude grasp, its sinceritj. 
And feel that I, ai least, have known thee welL 
Grudge not the green leaves ravished from thj stem. 

Their music, should I live, muse*like to tell ; 
Tlioti wilt, in fresher green forgetting them. 

Send others to console me for farewell 
Thou wilt see whj the dim word of regret 
Was made the one to rhjme with Margaret. 
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But to the Oriental parent tongae» 

Sunrise of Nature, does mj chosen name. 
My name of Leila, as a spell, belong, 

Teaching the meaning of each temporal blame ; 
I chose it bj the sound, not knowing wh j ; 

But since I know that Leik stands for nighty 
I own that sable mantle of the sky, 

Through which pierce, gem-like, points of dis|ant lights 
As sorrow truths, so night brings out her stars s 

O, add not, bard ! that those stars shine too late 1 
While earth grows green amid the ocean jars, 

And trumpets yet shall wake the slain of ber loog 
century-wars. 



LINES WRITTEN IN BOSTON ON A BEAUTI- 
FUL AUTUMNAL DAY. 

As late we lived upon the gentle stream. 

Nature refused us smiles and kindly airs ; 
The sun but rarely deigned a pallid gleam ; 

Then cloudii cume instantly, like glooms and tears, 
lT|K>n the timid llickerings of our hope ; 

The moon, amid the thick mists of the night. 
Had scarcely |>owcr her gentle eye to ope. 

And climb the heavenly steeps. A moment bright 
Shimmered the hectic leaves, then rudely torn 

By win«Ls that sobbed to see the wreck they made, 
U|>on the amber waves were thickly borne 

Adonis* gardens for the realms of shade, 
While thoughu of beauty past all wisli for livelier Ufa 
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So sped the manj dajs of tranquil Ufe, 
And on the stream, or bj the miirs bright fire. 

The wailing winds iiad told of distant strife. 
Still bade us for the moment jield desire 
To thinlc, to feel, the moment gaTe» -^ we needed not aspire I 

Returning here, no harvest fields I see, 

Nor russet beautj of the thoughtful /ear. 
Where is the honej of the citj bee ? 

No leaves upon this muddj stream appear. 
Tlie hounekeepcr Is getting in his ooal. 

The lecturer his showiest thoughts is selling ; 
I hear of Major Somebody, the Pole, 

And Mr. Ljell, how rocks grow, is telling ; 
But not a breath of thoughtful poesj 

Does anj social impulse bring to me ; 
But manj cares, sad thoughts of men unwise, 

Base jieldings, and unransomed destinies, 

Hopes uninstructed, and unhallowed ties. 

Yet here the sun smiles sweet as hearenlj lore^ 

Upon the eve of earthlj severance ; 
The jouthfulest tender clouds float all above. 

And earth lies steeped in odors like a trance. 
The moon looks down as though she ne'er could leave us. 
And these last trembling leaves sigh, *'Mast tbej too 
deceive us?** 
Surelj some life is living in this light. 
Truer than mine some soul received last night ; 
I cannot freelj greet this beauteous daj. 
But does not My heart swell to hail the genial raj ? 
I would not nature tliese last lovmg words in vain should saj. 
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TO E. a 

WITH Herbert's poems. 

Dost tbou remember that fair summer's daj. 
As, sick and wearj on m j couch I hiy^ 
Thou broughtst this little book, and didst diffusa 
0*er my dark hour the light of Herbert's muse ? 
The "" Elixir," and "True Hymn," were then thy choice. 
And the high strain gained sweetness from thy Toioe. 
The book, before that day to me unknown, 
I took to heart at once, and made my own- 
Three winters and three summers since have passed. 

And bitter griefs the hearts of both have tried i 
Thy 8ym|>athy is lost to me at last ; 

A dearer love lias torn thee from my side ; 
Scenes, friends, to me unknown, now claim thy care ; 
No more thy joys or griefs 1 soothe or sliare ; 
No more thy lovely form my eye sludl bless ; 
The gentle smile, the timid, mute caress. 
Mo more shall break the icy chains which may my heart 
opprciis. 

New duties claim us both ; indulgent Heaven 
Ten yenrd of mutual love to us had given ; 
The plants from cjirly youth together grew, 
Together all youth's sun and tempests knew. 
At age nmture arrived, thou, graceful vine ! 
Didbt seek a bhelteriiig tree round which to twine ; 
While I, like nurthcrn flr, must be content 
To claitp the rock which gave my youth its scaiity noar- 
iahmeut. 
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The world for which we sighed if with us now; 
No longer muning on the trAy or haw. 
What reallj does exist we now most meet ; * 
Life's duKtj highway is beneath our feet ; 
Life's fainting pilgrims claim our ministrj, 
And the whole scene spealcs stem reality. 

Snj, in the tasks realitj has brought, 

Kccpst thou tlie plan that pleased thj childish tliooghl ? 

Docs Herbert's ** Iljmn " in tlij heart edio now ? 

Herbert's " Elixir" in thj bosom glow ? 

In Herbert's ''Temper" dost thou strife to be? 

Docs Herbert's ** Pearl " seem the true pearl to thee ? 

O, if 'tis so, I have not prajcd in vain 1 — 

M J friend, mj sister, we shall meet again. 

I dnrc not saj that / am alwajs true 

To the vocation which mj joung thought knew ; 

But the Great Spirit blesses me, and still, 

Though clouds maj darken o'er the heavenly will, 

Upon the hidden sun mj thoughts can rest, 

And ofl the rainbow glitters in the west 

This earth no more seems all the world to me ; 

Before me shines a far etemitj, 

Whose laws to me, when thought is calmly poised. 

Suffice, as thcj to angels have sufficed. 

I know the thunder has not ceased to roll. 

Not nil the iron jet has pierced mj soul ; 

I know no earthlj honors wait for me. 

No earthlj love mj heart shall sattsfj. 

Tears, of these ejes still ofl the guests must be, 

Ix>ng hours be borne, of chilling apathj ; 

Still hanler teachings come to make me wise, 

And life's best blood must seal the 
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But He who still seemi nearer and more bright. 
Nor from my utking eye withholds his lights 
Will not forsake me, for his pledge is given ; 
Virtue shall teach the soul its way to heaven. 

O. pray for me, and I for thee will pray ; 
And more than loving words we used to say 
Shall this avaih But little more we meet 
In life — ah, how the years begin to fleet I 
Ask — pray that I may seek beauty and truth ; 
In their high sphere we sliall renew our youth. 
On wings of ttead/a$i faiih there mayst ikou 
And my soul fret at barriers no more I 
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